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TO  HIS  EXCELLENCY 

LEWIS  CASS, 

GOVERNOR  OF  THE  TERRITORY  OF  MICHIGAN. 

SIR, 

Within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  the 
immense  fertile  region  lying  west  of  the  Allegha- 
nies,  has  assumed  a  totally  new  aspect.  In  the 
moral  and  physical  changes  which  have  produced 
this  result ;  in  the  migrations  of  its  inhabitants  ; 
the  improvements  of  its  soil ;  and  the  establish- 
ment of  its  political  and  literary  institutions,  few- 
persons  have  alternately  been  placed  in  the  atti- 
tude of  so  zealous  an  actor,  so  dispassionate  a 
spectator,  or  so  enlightened  a  ruler,  as  yourself. 
In  the  progress  of  this  extraordinary  change, 
much  is  due  to  the  kind  protection  and  fostering 
aid  of  government,  in  promoting  the  settlement, 
exploring  the  limits,  and  eliciting  the  latent  re- 
sources of  this  portion  of  America.  But  the 
slightest  reflection  will  make  it  evident,  that  still 
more  is  due  to  collective  enterprise,  individual 
hardihood,  or  personal  exertion.  In  this  per- 
sonal devotion,  many  estimable  persons  have 
rendered  themselves  conspicuous,  of  which  it 
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will  be  sufficient  to  repeat  the  names  of  Boon.. 
Putnam,  and  Austin. 

The  active  part  you  have  taken  in  the  work 
of  exploration ;  your  zeal  and  services  in  ex- 
tending the  dominion  of  science,  over  the  na- 
tural features  and  physical  resources  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley  ;  in  carrying  the  national  flag  over 
wastes  and  morasses  unvisited  before ;  and 
the  researches  which  you  have  directed,  and 
continue  to  devote,  to  the  history  and  condition 
of  its  traduced  native  population,  are  generally 
known  and  appreciated  by  the  public. 

Most  of  the  following  remarks,  have  been 
made  under  your  personal  inspection ;  some  of 
them  have  resulted  from  your  own  suggestions ; 
and  all  of  them  relate  to  portions  of  country, 
or  subjects  of  inquiry,  which  are  more  or  less 
intimately  known  to  you  from  personal  observa- 
tion. Few  persons,  therefore,  will  be  better 
qualified  to  judge  of  the  degree  of  value,  or 
accuracy,  which  may  be  due  to  my  statements 
and  conclusions,  especially  where  they  relate  to 
the  political  history,  the  general  resources,  or  the 
Indian  tribes. 

In  offering  this  feeble  testimony  to  the  merits 
of  your  public  life  and  executive  administration, 
permit  me  also  to  express  my  respect  and  re- 
gard for  your  private  character. 

H.  R.  SCHOOLCRAFT. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Very  little  was  known,  until  within  the  last  few  years, 
of  the  finely  diversified  country  which  forms  the  penin- 
sula of  Michigan ;  and  we  believe  the  remark  may  be 
freely  made,  that,  even  at  the  present  time,  the  knowledge 
of  this  valuable  portion  of  country,  is  nearly  confined  to 
the  enterprising  individuals  who  have  made  a  personal 
examination  of  it.  It  is  only,  in  fact,  since  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  late  war,  that  public  attention  has  been  fully 
awakened  to  this  hitherto  neglected  section  of  the  na- 
tional domain,  and  that  emigrants  have  been  led  to  enter- 
tain a  just  appreciation  of  its  fine  soil  and  equable  climate. 

The  tract  under  consideration,  embraces  upwards  of 
four  degrees  of  latitude,  extending  north  of  about  41°  30', 
and  equal  in  surface  to,  perhaps,  three-fourths  of  England. 
If  the  shape  of  this  peninsula  be  compared  to  a  garment, 
the  comparison  improves  by  observing,  that  during  the 
whole  period  of  its  colonial  subjection  to  the  French  and 
British  governments,  the  hem  only  was  known.     With 
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the  single  exception  of  the  ancient  settlement  of  Detroit, 
very  little  more  was  known  of  the  agricultural  capacities 
of  this  territory,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  in  1812, 
than  at  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
And  it  is  among  the  anomalies  of  its  history,  that  a 
country  deemed  so  inaccessible  from  swamps  in  1818, 
as  to  be  unfit  to  be  given  in  bounty  lands  to  the  soldiers 
of  the  late  army,  should,  within  six  years  thereafter,  be 
found  to  possess  qualities  of  so  different  a  nature,  as  to 
attract  crowds  of  emigrants  from  the  fertile  banks  of  the 
Genesee,  and  to  divert,  in  a  measure,  the  current  of  mi- 
gration from  the  Wabash  and  the  Illinois.  Time,  better 
means  of  comparison,  and  the  spirit  of  exploration,  which 
characterizes  the  present  era,  without  showing  the  advan- 
tages of  other  parts  of  the  western  country  to  be  less  than 
has  been  claimed  for  them,  have,  at  the  same  time,  shown 
the  advantages  of  Michigan  Territory,  to  be  in  many 
respects  equal : — while  its  vicinity  to  the  parent  settle- 
ments, and  the  ease  and  cheapness  of  access,  together 
with  the  quality  of  the  land,  and  the  permanent  benefits 
anticipated  from  the  completion  of  the  Erie  canal,  give  it, 
in  the  minds  of  many,  a  superiority. 

It  is  now  very  well  understood,  that  the  interior  por- 
tions of  this  territory,  are  in  most  places  equally  fertile 
with  its  borders,  and  that  there  are  no  obstacles  incom- 
patible with  its  speedy  settlement.  Like  those  parts  of 
it,  where  agriculture  has  long  been  successfully  practised, 
a  great  portion  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  an  ample 
forest  of  hard  wood,  every  where  well  watered  by  living 
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streams,  and  susceptible  of  being  improved  by  the  labour? 
of  husbandry,  and  adorned  with  flourishing  towns. 

The  greater  part  of  the  newly  explored  lands,  consists 
of  an  argillaceous  soil,  mellowed  with  sand  and  pebble- 
stones, and  clothed  with  an  open  growth  of  oaks  and 
hickories,  forming  the  much  esteemed  open  oaklands ; 
so  favourable  to  all  the  staple  products  of  temperate 
northern  latitudes.     These  oaklands  frequently  present 
themselves  to  the  eye  in  sloping  ridges,  with  apparently 
measured  interstices  between  the  trees,  and  together  with 
the   larger  dry  prairies,   are   principally  covered  with 
a  species  of  native  grass,  of  a  nutritious  quality,  which 
ijTOws  to  the  height  of  five  or  six  ket,  and  is  judged 
to  be  nearly  equal  to  timothy  for  cattle.    The  intervening 
valleys,  enriched  with  the  alluvial  wash  of  the  hills,  con- 
stitute the  first-rate  corn-lands,  and  are  finely  timbered 
with  maple,  beech,  black-walnut,  bois  blanc,*  and  ash. 
The  proportion  of  comparatively  arid  pine  land,  is  quite 
limited ;  and  the  whole  surface  of  the  country,  as  repre- 
sented by  those  who  have    explored  it,   is  agreeably 
diversified  with  small  limpid  lakes,  grassy  prairies,  and 
pebbly-bottomed  brooks. f 

"  Whatever  blooms  in  (western  vales)  appear, 
Whose  bright  succession  decks  the  varied  year ; 
Whatever  sweets  salute  the  northern  sky, 
With  vernal  lives,  that  blossom  but  to  die —  j 

*  Liriodendron.  • 

t  Journal  of  the  Shiawassa  Exploring  Company. 
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These,  here  disporting,  own  the  kindred  soil. 
Nor  ask  luxuriance  from  the  planter's  toil ; 
While  sea-born  gales  their  gelid  wings  expand, 
To  winnow  fragrance  round  the  smiling  land." 

This  vast  tract  of  woodland  is  inhabited  by  a  scattered 
population  of  Indians,  who,  from  the  best  accounts,  do 
not  collectively  number  over  four  thousand  souls  ;  and 
the  lands  are  every  year  becoming  of  less  value  to  them, 
from  the  gradual  failure  of  game,  and  the  very  rapid  di- 
minution of  the  small  furred  animals,  so  necessary  to  their 
support  as  hunters.  At  the  same  time,  the  mass  of  white 
population,  about  Detroit  and  River  Raisin,  having  re- 
ceived a  new  impulse,  has  gradually  extended  itself  west- 
ward, and  with  the  incipient  tide  of  emigration,  created 
a  demand  for  the  vacant  Indian  lands. 

To  meet  this  demand,  portions  of  the  extensive  tract 
we  have  described,  had  been  purchased  from  the  abo- 
rigines by  the  respective  treaties,  concluded  at  Spring 
Wells,  at  St.  Mary's,  and  at  Saginaw.  The  government 
now  proposed  to  extinguish  the  Indian  title  to  that  portion 
of  country,  included  between  the  northern  boundary  line 
of  the  state  of  Indiana,  and  Grand  River  of  Michigan, 
embracing  in  longitude,  all  that  part  of  the  peninsula 
within  these  boundaries,  which  still  remained  unpur- 
chased. 

To  effect  this  object,  His  Excellency  Governor  Cass, 
and  Solomon  Sibley,  Esq.  were  commissioned  by  the  Pre- 
sident, to  meet  the  Indians  in  council  at  Chicago,  in  the 
summer  of  1821 ;  the  result  of  whose  efforts  is  hereafter 
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to  be  detailed.  Having  been  appointed  to  fill  the  office 
of  secretary  for  this  commission,  I  deem  it  sufficient 
here  to  remark,  that  the  following  sketches  have  been 
made  under  rather  favourable  circumstances,  during  the 
preliminary  tour  which  it  became  necessary  to  perform 
in  order  to  reach  the  place  of  treaty ;  and  while  the  large 
concourse  of  Indians,  who  were  drawn  together  on  this 
occasion,  remained  encamped  in  that  vicinity. 

The  usual  route,  in  proceeding  to  Chicago,  is  either 
to  follow  an  Indian  trail  which  leads  out  from  the  sources 
of  the  river  Raisin,  and  is  computed  to  be  a  little  short 
of  three  hundred  miles,  or,  by  taking  ship  and  perform- 
ing the  voyage  through  the  lakes,  by  the  way  of  Macki- 
nac, which  somewhat  more  than  doubles  the  distance. 
But  as  government  business  required  the  presence  of  one 
of  the  commissioners  on  the  Wabash,  it  was  proposed  to 
reach  that  place  by  means  of  the  water  communication, 
connecting  that  river  with  the  Maumee,  and  afterward,  to 
extend  the  route  into  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi,  and 
reach  Chicago  by  following  up  the  Illinois  to  its  source. 

It  was  thought  this  route  would  present  a  pleasing 
variety  of  western  scenery,  much  of  which  is  connected 
with  the  most  interesting  events  of  the  Indian  wars ; 
and  other  parts  promised  a  field  for  useful  observation 
that  would  fully  compensate  for  the  increased  time,  and 
personal  inconveniences  of  so  circuitous  a  route.  Much 
of  the  country  proposed  to  be  visited,  was  but  partially 
known  ;  and  a  chasm  appeared  in  its  general  geography 
and  natural  history,  which  it  was  hoped  could,  in  some 
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degree,  be  filled  up.  Although  there  are  several  points 
where  the  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  have  a  practicable 
communication  with  the  Mississippi,  perhaps  there  is  none 
of  so  much  importance  as  the  route  through  the  Maumee 
and  the  Wabash.  But  though  early  known  and  appre- 
ciated by  the  French,  neither  the  Missionary  Fathers, 
who  are  at  once  the  geographers  and  historians  of  that 
period,  nor  any  modern  traveller,  has  selected  this  route 
as  the  theatre  of  his  remarks.  Under  this  view  of  the 
subject,  and  with  the  double  purpose  of  business  and  ob- 
servation, this  route  was  determined  upon. 

We  cannot  promise,  however,  that  the  following  dis- 
cursive remarks  will  adequately  supply  the  deficiencies 
which  have  been  alluded  to  ;  or  that  they  will  embrace 
so  wide  an  extent  of  lateral  country,  as  could  be  wished. 
They  were  necessarily  confined,  more  or  less,  to  the 
scenes  which  passed  immediately  before  our  eyes  ;  and 
this  mode  was  conceived  to  be  less  objectionable,  be- 
cause it  admits  of  a  degree  of  confidence,  which  can 
never  be  felt,  where  personal  observation  is  not  relied  on. 

But  although,  like  all  other  travellers  and  tourists 
since  the  days  of  Megasthenes  and  Marco  Polo,  we 
shall  expect  the  reader  only  to  see  with  our  eyes,  and 
to  hear  with  our  ears  ;  yet  it  is  proper  to  apprize  him  at 
the  outset,  that  he  is  not  to  anticipate  all  that  falls  within 
the  scope  of  our  vision,  or  within  the  limits  of  our  audi- 
tory cycle.  To  the  traveller,  who  sets  out  to  mingle  the 
domestic  history  of  his  journey  with  the  graver  matter 
appertaining  to  it,  there  is  a  "  golden  mean"  which  we 
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feel  little  confidence  in  being  able  to  preserve.  There 
is  always  much  that  is  improper  to  be  told,  and  much 
that  may  be  told  improperly ;  and  it  would  perhaps  be  as 
easy  to  determine — 

"What  thin  partitions  sense  from  thought  divide,' 

as  to  ascertain  the  delicate  and  perpetually  varying 
limits,  which  any  standard  of  literary  propriety  dictates. 
This  work  does  not  aspire  to  the  graver  character  of 
elementary  compositions,  either  in  geography  or  statis- 
tics, in  natural  science,  or  in  moral  research,  while  its 
details  will  occasionally  partake  of  each.  A  narrative 
of  daily  events,  will  be  interspersed  with  historical,  de- 
scriptive, and  practical  observations,  with  accounts  of 
what  the  country  has  been,  and  speculations  respecting 
what  it  will  be,  and  with  such  "  appliances  to  boot"  as 
the  time  or  the  subject  may  suggest.  With  these  we 
shall  blend  notices  of  the  physical  resources  of  the 
country  ;  more  especially  in  reference  to  the  sciences  of 
mineralogy,  and  geology,  and  such  passing  remarks  on 
the  still  imperfectly  described  manners  and  customs  of 
the  Indian  tribes,  as  we  can  feel  a  confidence  in  pre- 
senting. To  be  faithful  in  what  we  advance,  will  be  to 
compass  our  highest  aim.  Thoughts  committed  to  paper 
in  the  hurry  of  voyaging,  often  by  the  light  of  a  camp-fire 
at  night,  and  literally  revised  "  in  the  depths  of  the  wil- 
derness," will  not  be  expected  to  bring  to  the  classical 
scholar,  either  the  charms  of  diction,  or  the  exactness  of 
literary  ease.     With  these  remarks  the  reader  will  be 
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enabled  to  follow  us  in  the  description  of  the  voyage 
more  understanding^ ;  and  we  shall  only  entreat  that 
he  will  not  take  it  ill,  if  the  narration  becomes  tedious, 
when  the  journey  is  so. 

Having  now  briefly  noticed  the  motives  of  the  journey, 
the  objects  proposed  to  be  accomplished,  and  the  route 
to  be  pursued,  we  shall  conclude  these  preliminary 
remarks  with  a  short  account  of  our 

MODE  OF  TRAVELLING  ; 

Or  rather,  as  a  slight  consideration  of  the  nature  of  our 
route,  will  lead  the  reader  to  anticipate,  of  our  travelling 
canoe.  In  its  dimensions  a  choice  was  made  between  the 
long  and  pointed  northwest  canoe,  employed  in  the  fur 
trade,  and  the  light  ovate  canoe  of  the  lakes,  combining 
in  a  good  degree,  the  strength,  the  buoyancy,  and  the  ve- 
locity, which  are  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  each. 
And  our  bark  afforded  perhaps  an  equitable  standard  of 
comparison  of  the  safety  and  convenience  of  this  expedi- 
tious, and,  as  we  think,  pretty  mode  of  voyaging.  It  was 
furnished  with  a  small  mast  and  square  sail,  and  an  awning 
of  painted  cloth,  with  side  curtains  to  intercept  the  rain, 
and  mitigate  the  heat :  and  contained  seats  for  six  men 
to  paddle,  and  another  for  a  servant  and  cook,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  space  for  the  steersman,  who  performs  his 
duties  standing. 

Our  own  seats  were  made  by  opening  a  travelling  bed 
upon  a  light  portable  floor  placed  between  the  centre 
fhwarts  of  the  canoe,  and  so  arranged  as  to  serve  the 
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double  purpose  of  sitting  and  reclining  : — or  rather,  so  as 
frequently  to  keep  the  body  in  a  state  of  involuntary  ac- 
cubation.  Our  whole  amount  of  personal  baggage, 
beside  a  camp-bed  and  a  case  of  books  and  magazines, 
might  have  been  compressed  within  the  compass  of  a 
moderately  capacious  travelling  trunk  ;  and  our  outfit  of 
provisions,  and  the  luggage  of  the  canoemen,  were 
ordered  with  the  same  economical  view  to  the  capacity 
of  our  bark,  and  the  acceleration  of  its  movements. 

A  linen  marque,  a  few  instruments  necessary  for 
making  observations  upon  such  branches  of  science,  as 
we  purposed  noticing,  the  tools  and  utensils  necessary 
for  cooking  and  encampment,  and  the  requisite  gum  and 
wattap  for  repairs  to  the  canoe,  completed  the  outfit. 
An  oil  cloth,  which  could  be  spread  in  a  few  moments 
over  all,  secured  the  packages  against  sudden  showers, 
or  the  effects  of  waves  breaking  in.  A  small  ensign 
was  affixed  to  the  stern,  giving  a  national  character 
to  the  equipment ;  which  it  can  scarcely  be  deemed  im- 
proper to  add,  was  liberal  without  being  cumbersome, 
and  united  the  advantages  of  speed  and  economy,  with- 
out wholly  sacrificing  comfort. 

"  Let  school-taught  pride  dissemble  all  it  can, 
"  These  little  things  are  great  to  little  man." 

Goldsmith, 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Departure.  Scenery  along  the  Detroit  River.  Encounter 
a  gale  on  Lake  Erie.  Enter  Maumee  Bay.  Notices 
of  Natural  History.—  Native  Lead.  Tide  in  the  Lakes. 
Maumee  River.  Fort  Maumee — Anecdote  of  its  Re- 
connoisance  by  General  Wayne.  Fort  Meigs } — Facts 
respecting  its  Siege.  Maumee  Village.  Dudley9 s  De- 
feat. Mineralogy.  Historical  Observations  on  the 
Indian  Wars.     Harmed  $  Campaign  and  Defeat. 

I  embarked  with  His  Excellency  Governor  Cass,  at 
the  city  of  Detroit,  on  the  third  of  July.  It  was  a  few 
minutes  past  twelve  o'clock,  A.  M.  when  we  quitted  the 
shore,  directing  our  course  toward  Lake  Erie.  The  day 
was  one  of  the  most  sultry  which  is  experienced  in  this 
latitude,  and  the  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  from  the 
parched  and  dusty  shore,  united  to  the  exercise  and 
bustle  of  a  departure,  produced  a  lassitude,  from  which 
we  experienced  the  most  grateful  relief,  the  moment  we 
passed  out  into  the  stream,  and  felt  the  increased  motion 
of  a  gentle  breeze. 

The  wind,  though  light  at  first,  very  soon  freshened, 
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and  before  the  prominent  spires  of  the  distant  city  re- 
ceded from  our  view,  we  hoisted  sail,  and  soon  found  our- 
selves to  be  carried  with  the  current,  at  the  rate  of  about 
seven  miles  per  hour.  The  agreeable  change  from  the 
close  streets  of  a  city,  to  the  cool  surface  of  the  river, 
united  to  the  chanting  of  our  canoemen,  and  the  rapidity 
of  our  motion,  produced  an  exhilaration  of  spirits,  which 
was  agreeably  heightened  by  the  constantly  changing 
aspect  of  an  uncommonly  fine  settlement  on  either  shore. 

Every  person  who  has  enjoyed  a  sight  of  the  mild  and 
impressive  scenery  along  this  stream,  will  preserve  a 
lively  recollection  of  the  highly  cultivated  farms  and 
large  orchards ;  the  antique  French  villes  with  their  red 
painted  Catholic  chapels  ;  and  the  modern  seats  of 
British  and  American  emigrants,  which  are  at  once  cal- 
culated to  recall  the  antiquity,  and  the  recent  improve- 
ments of  these  opulent  settlements.  And  there  are  few 
objects  along  the  great  chain  of  lakes,  replete  as  their 
borders  are  with  scenes  of  wild-wood  freshness,  and 
attractive  coast  scenery,  which  present  so  pleasurable  a 
prospect  to  the  eye,  as  the  numerous  verdant  islands 
in  the  channel  of  this  broad  and  majestic  river ;  which 
at  every  stroke  of  the  paddle  throws  up  those  clear  and 
sparkling  drops,  that  constantly  remind  one  of  the  pure 
and  unadulterated  fountains  of  the  north,  from  which  it 
draws  its  ample  volume. 

We  passed  rapidly  among  these  islands,  with  our 
thoughts  employed  awhile  upon  the  deeply  interesting 
events,  to  which  the  progress  of  the  late  war  gave  birth 
along  the  borders  of  this  river ;  or  in  discriminating  those 
places  which  are  noted  for  occurrences  in  the  civil,  or 
localities  in  the  natural  history  of  the  country.  Sand- 
wich, Spring-wells,  Brownstown,  Maiden,  and  Grosse 
Isle,  with  its  pearly  blue  crystals  of  strontian,  success- 
ively faded  away  in  the  distance  ;  and  we  almost  imper- 
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ceptibly  entered  Lake  Erie,  and  felt  our  canoe  mounting 
the  larger  swells  of  the  lake. 

Our  course  lay  along  the  southern  shore,  and  our 
steersman  pointed  out  as  we  passed,  the  most  prominent 
points  of  land  which  jut  out  into  the  lake,  with  their 
local  or  proper  names.  Several  of  the  bays  and  indenta- 
tions, which  intervene  between  these  points,  are  the 
recipients  of  small  rivers,  which  have  their  sources  in  the 
table  lands,  sixty  or  seventy  miles  south.  The  most 
considerable  of  these  are  the  Huron  and  the  Raisin  ;  the 
latter  of  which  is  famed  as  the  scene  of  the  defeat  and 
massacre  of  a  division  of  the  American  army,  under  Gen. 
Winchester  in  the  winter  of  1813. 

We  cannot  persuade  ourselves  to  describe  those 
movements  of  the  northwestern  army,  which  led  to  this 
unfortunate  catastrophe  :  nor  to  detail  on  the  other  hand 
the  cruel  and  atrocious  murders,  which  the  officers  of  a 
Christian  King  permitted  their  savage  allies  to  perpe- 
trate upon  wounded  and  defenceless  prisoners.  These 
sanguinary  acts  will  long  be  remembered,  both  within  and 
without  the  nation : 

"  Oh  !   where  was  the  pride  that  a  soldier  should  feel, 
To  temper  with  mercy  the  wrath  of  his  steel, 
When  Proctor,  triumphant,  denied  to  the  brave 
Who  had  fallen  in  battle,  the  gift  of  a  grave." 

Anon.* 

MONROE. 

The  town  of  Monroe,  which  is  the  seat  of  justice  for 
a  county  of  the  same  name  in  Michigan  Territory,  is 
seated  upon  this  river.  This  town  is  stated  to  possess 
advantages  for  the  lake  trade,  and  to  be  environed  by  an 
extensive  body  of  arable  upland  in  a  state  of  settlement, 

•   Poems  on  subjects  connected  with  the  late  war. — New- York.  1317 
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which  must,  at  no  distant  date,  render  it  a  place  of  busi- 
ness second  only  to  Detroit.  The  course  of  emigration 
has  induced  Congress  recently  to  establish  an  office 
for  the  sale  of  the  public  lands  at  this  place. 

As  we  approached  the  entrance  of  Maumee  Bay,  we 
could  plainly  descry  on  our  left,  some  of  the  scattered 
members  of  that  cluster  of  islands,  which  marks  the 
scene  of  Perry's  memorable  victory.  The  wind  blowing 
moderately  at  setting  out,  increased  hourly  as  we  ad- 
vanced, and  exposed  us  to  a  heavy  surge  soon  after  en- 
tering the  lake  : — Our  slender  mast  bent  under  the  still 
increasing  pressure,  and  we  were  soon  compelled  to  take 
in  sail ;  and  twice  or  thrice  at  considerable  intervals, 
the  waves  broke  over  our  bark  at  the  height  of  our  heads, 
running  in  copious  streams  from  our  shoulders.  To 
those  to  whom  this  mode  of  voyaging  is  novel,  an  oc- 
currence of  this  kind  on  the  open  lake,  must  bring  its 
alarms,  and  to  persons  whose  experience  has  given  them 
confidence  in  so  slender  a  fabric,  it  cannot  be  numbered 
among  those  agremens  which  give  pleasure. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  experienced  navigators,  that 
there  is  a  leading  wave  in  the  lakes—  followed  by  two  or 
three  others,  which  are  perceptibly  larger  than  the  rest 
of  the  series  ;  and  that  this  groupe,  forming  the  edge  or 
point  of  water,  wrought  up  to  its  utmost  force  and  fur}', 
is  to  be  observed  constantly  breaking  and  reforming,  at 
somewhat  regular  intervals,  during  the  prevalence  of  a 
storm.  It  is  these  leading  surges  only,  that  are  to  be 
dreaded  by  small  craft :  and  it  must  excite  surprise  in 
any  person  who  has  not  previously  tried  the  experiment, 
to  observe  how  admirably  the  light  birch  canoe  is  calcu- 
lated to  rise  over  these  formidable  waves. 

The  gale  being  directly  aft,  we  did  not  conceive  our- 
selves in  imminent  danger,  and  held  our  course  under  a 
reefed  sail  into  the  bay,  and  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  eve- 
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ning  landed  at  Port  Lawrence.  The  place  so  called,  is 
situated  at  the  point  where  Swan  Creek  discharges  itself 
into  Maumee  Bay  ;  being  a  computed  distance  of  sixty 
miles  from  Detroit.  We  were  invited  to  pass  the  night 
at  the  house  of  Benjamin  F.  Stickney,  Esq. 

NATIVE  LEAD. 

Mr.  Stickney  showed  us  by  candlelight,  a  specimen 
of  ore  procured  upon  the  Au  Glaize  river  in  Ohio,  which 
is  a  sulphuret  of  lead,  containing  malleable  slips  or 
points.  He  represents  it  to  be  part  of  a  mass,  which  the 
original  discoverer  describes,  as  "  a  round  stone  of  a  lead 
colour,  weighing  thirteen  pounds."  It  appeared  to  have 
been  much  abraded,  and  moved  from  its  parent  bed  by 
the  force  of  water.  It  was  found  upon  the  rocky  bed  of 
the  river,  at  a  rapid  about  one  mile  above  Fort  Defiance, 
where  a  formation  of  bituminous  shale,  with  iron  pyrites 
occurs.     Such  is  the  account  given. 

The  mass  which  we  examined  would  probably  weigh 
about  two  ounces,  and  of  this  the  native  metal  formed 
but  a  small  portion.  Its  distinguishing-  characters,  con- 
sidered as  a  specimen  of  crystallized  galena,  are — a 
laminated  structure,  and  a  dull  lead  gray  surface,  with 
metallic  lines,  or  maculae,  more  or  less  splendent,  and 
unequally  malleable.  Of  the  latter  property,  we  satisfied 
ourselves  by  cutting  :  and  there  was  no  appearance 
to  indicate,  that  this  condition  of  the  mineral  had  been 
caused  by  artificial  heat. 

Every  fact  connected  with  the  discovery  of  a  new  or 
unsettled  species  in  mineralogy,  is  interesting  and  im- 
portant, and  deserves  to  be  perpetuated  in  works  of 
higher  authority,  than  we  have  reason  to  anticipate  for 
these  desultory  sketches.  But  in  our  zeal  to  promote 
the  physical,  as  in  the  moral  sciences,  it  appears  to  be 
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equally  the  dictate  of  prudence,  that  we  should  be  cau- 
tious in  receiving  that  which  has  been  long  doubted,  and 
in  doubting  that  which  has  been  long  received. 

It  is  remarked  by  Phillips*  that — "lead  has  never 
been  found  in  its  pure  state ;"  and  more  recently  by 
Cleaveland,|  that  although — «*  several  instances  of  the 
occurrence  of  Native  Lead  have  been  mentioned,  in  but 
few  of  them  does  the  fact  appear  to  be  well  established." 
We  can  consider  the  above-mentioned  instance  interest- 
ing only,  as  the  discovery  of  a  mineral  out  of  place,  and 
in  so  far  as  it  may  serve  hereafter  to  direct  mineralogical 
research.  But  neither  Mr.  Stickney,  as  he  declares,  nor 
any  other  person,  can  direct  us  where  similar  masses  of 
this  semi-mineralized  galena  can  certainly  be  found. 

MAUMEE  BAY. 

This  bay  forms  an  elongated  sheet  of  water,  con-* 
tracting  so  gradually  toward  its  head,  that  it  requires  a 
close  attention  to  determine  the  precise  point  where  the 
river  is  merged  in  the  bay.  It  admits  the  entrance 
of  vessels  of  moderate  burden.  .£  Its  banks  are  flat  and 
thickly  wooded,  and  conspicuously  bordered  with  aquatic 
plants.  Among  them  the  common  bulrush,  and  the 
wild  oat,  or  rice,§  may  be  noticed.  The  latter  plant,  to 
which  the  natives  apply  the  soft  name  of  monomin,|| 
presents  a  beautiful  aspect  when  in  flower,  but  it 
does  not  attain  that  luxuriant  growth,  which  we  have 
observed  near    the    sources   of    the    Mississippi,   and 

*  Phillips's  Mineralogy.  t  Cleaveland's  Mineralogy. 

$  We  understand  the  Commissioner  and  Engineer,  appointed  by  the 

State  of  Ohio  to  survey  the  Maumee  Valley,  with  a  view  to  canalling,  have 

found  nine  feet  of  water,  on  the  shallowest  part  of  the  entrance  into  this 

bay,  and  pronounce  it  the  best  harbour  on  the  lake.— Stickney. 

§  Zizania  Aquatica. — Lin.  II  Chippeway. 
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along  the  shores  of  Fox  River,  so  abundant  in  this  native 
grain. 

The  pericarp  of  this  plant  contains  but  a  single  seed, 
which,  as  is  well  known,  is  elongated,  full,  hard,  and 
nutritious ;  but  the  grain  is  covered  by  a  dark-coloured 
epidermis,  which  is  sometimes  still  further  blackened  by 
the  Indian  mode  of  drying  or  smoking  it.  When  this 
outer  skin  is  removed,  the  grain  is  white  and  semi- 
pellucid,  as  much  so  we  think,  as  the  common  oryza. 
It  is  an  annual  plant. 

When  it  is  intended  to  procure  the  seed  for  cultivation, 
some  precautions  are  necessary  in  gathering  it,  as  that 
which  has  been  cured  by  the  Indian  process,  is  deprived 
of  the  vegetating  principle.  It  should  be  dried  in  the  air 
with  the  husk  upon  it,  and  smeared  with  a  little  alumi- 
nous earth  previous  to  sowing,  to  give  it  sufficient  gravity 
to  sink  in  the  water. 

This  grain  is  sometimes  attacked  by  a  small  worm, 
particularly  during  seasons  of  unusual  moisture,  and  the 
crops  are  thus  injured  or  destroyed.  In  ordinary  sea- 
sons, the  quantity  which  is  gathered  in  certain  parts  of 
the  Michigan  and  Hudson's  Bay  territories,  is  truly  suiv 
prising.  We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Harman,  that  at  a 
single  post  on  Rainy  Lake,  the  Northwest  (now  Hud- 
son's Bay,)  Company,  purchase  from  the  natives  an 
annual  supply  of  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  bushels:  and 
it  constitutes  a  principal  article  of  food  at  the  trading 
posts  in  that  quarter.* 

TIDE  IN  THE  LAKES. 

Scarcely  a  season  passes  in  which  the  diurnal  press 
does  not  serve  us,  with  some  new  discussion  on  this 
subject.     The  junction  of  Swan  Creek  with  Maumee 

*  Harman's  Voyages  and  Travels. 
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Bay,  furnishes  one  of  the  numerous  points,  where  the 
appearance  of  a  tide  has  been  thought  to  be  observed ; 
and  where  indeed,  the  fluctuation  in  the  level  of  the 
water  is  often  remarkable.  But  there  is  certainly  no- 
thing in  these  appearances,  which  does  not  seem  capable 
of  being  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  by  a  reference  to 
the  prevailing  currents  of  wind.  "  In  discussing  these 
exceptions  from  the  course  of  nature,"  says  an  acute 
critic,  "the  first  question  is,  whether  the  fact  be  justly 
stated  ?  That  which  is  strange  is  delightful,  and  a  plea- 
sing error  is  not  willingly  detected.  Accuracy  of  nar- 
ration is  not  very  common,  and  there  are  few  so  rigidly 
philosophical,  as  not  to  represent  as  perpetual,  what  is 
only  frequent,  or  as  constant,  what  is  realty  casual." 

The  boundary  line  separating  the  States  of  Ohio  and 
Indiana  from  Michigan  Territory,  will,  it  is  conjectured., 
intersect  this  bay  near  its  head ;  but  as  this  line  has  not 
yet  been  established  by  actual  survey,  a  difference  of  opi- 
nion exists  between  the  parties  principally  concerned, 
each  claiming  civil  jurisdiction  over  a  portion  of  the  same 
territory.  This  difference  has  recently  been  the  topic 
of  controversial  discussion,  between  the  executive  of 
Ohio,  and  the  executive  of  Michigan  ;  but  is  believed  to 
be  in  a  train  of  amicable  adjustment.  Who,  that  has 
witnessed  the  long  and  embarrassing  controversies, 
which  have  existed  between  some  of  the  Old  States  of 
the  Republic,  respecting  boundary  lines,  but  must  de- 
precate a  repetition  of  similar  disputes  in  the  New  ?  Nay, 
who  but  must  sincerely  regret  that  human  language  is 
not  so  perfect  as  to  permit  two  enlightened  civilians, 
to  put  precisely  the  same  construction  upon  the  same 
sentence. 

July  4th.  Having  caused  our  beds  and  baggage  to  be 
inspected  and  dried,  and  obtained  four  or  five  hours  rest, 
we  resumed  our  journey  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning ; 
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directing  our  way  up  the  Maumee,  or  Miami  of  the 
Lake.*  Nine  miles  ascent  brought  us  to  the  foot  of  the 
rapids.  The  river  in  this  distance  has  a  fine  width  ;  the 
current  is  gentle,  and,  to  all  appearance,  has  a  sufficient 
depth  of  water  to  admit  vessels  of  small  burden.  Its 
shores  are  clothed  with  an  exuberant  growth  of  forest 
trees  and  shrubbery  ;  and  the  wildness  and  gloom  of 
the  native  forest,  reign  with  less  interruptions  from 
settlement,  than  might  perhaps  be  expected. 

As  we  approach  the  rapids,  a  number  of  cultivated 
farms  are  passed,  and  several  recent  openings  in  the 
woods,  indicate  acquisitions  to  the  population  from  emi- 
gration. But  the  most  striking  object  that  attracts 
attention,  is  the  ruins  of  old 

FORT  MAUMEE  : 

A  name  that  will  bring  to  the  recollection  of  the 
reader,  who  is  versed  in  the  history  of  our  Indian  wars, 
the  brilliant  victory  which  put  a  period  to  the  campaign 
of  the  year  1794.  This  fortress  was  erected  by  the 
British,  and  garrisoned  with  a  competent  force,  during 
that  sanguinary  period  which  intervened  between  the 
conclusion  of  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  in  the  year 
1783,  and  the  final  surrender  of  the  lake  posts  A.D. 
1796.  It  was  here,  that  the  Indians  were  supplied  with 
arms,  with  ammunition,  and  with  counsels  ;  and  the  post 
produced  the  same  eifects  upon  the  war  of  that  era, 
which  were  caused  by  the  depot  of  Maiden,  at  a 
subsequent  period.  The  site  of  its  ruins  upon  the 
southwest  banks  of  the  river,  is  elevated  and  impressive, 
and  it  was  manifestly  a  work  of  some  strength.     The- 

*  This  latter  term,  having  been  originally  introduced  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  Miami  of  the  Ohio,  will  yield  precedence  in  these  sketches,  to 
the  popular  name  of  Maumee. 
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ground  appears  to  have  been  selected,  however,  rather  as' 
a  convenient  spot  for  an  Indian  depot,  than  as  affording 
the  proper  advantages  of  a  military  work,  designed  to 
resist  a  regular  siege.  There  is  a  high  point  of  land  in 
the  vicinity,  that  appears  to  command  it ;  and  this  is  pro- 
bably the  reason  that  it  was  not  reoccupied  during  the 
late  war. 

When  Gen.  Wayne  arrived  before  this  work,  after  his 
victory  over  the  Indians  at  Presque  Isle,  he  caused  a 
general  destruction  and  devastation  of  the  buildings  and 
improvements,  for  a  considerable  distance  both  above 
and  below  the  fort.  Some  of  these  buildings  were 
within  pistol  shot  of  the  garrison,  who  remained  silent 
spectators  of  this  scene.*  Small  parties  of  the  American 
troops  frequently  went  so  near  the  work,  as  to  enter  into 
conversation  with  the  sentinels  on  its  walls.  Nor  did 
Gen.  Wayne  himself  shrink  from  a  similar  exposure. 
There  is  a  copious  spring  of  pellucid  water,  situated 
near  one  of  the  angles  of  this  work.  Conversations  held 
at  this  spring,  could  be  clearly  understood  within  the 
fort.  Here  Gen.  Wayne,  after  riding  around  the  work, 
halted  with  his  attendants,  and  maintained  for  some 
minutes  a  familiar  conversation  on  the  events  of  the 
campaign.  Those  who  know  his  enthusiastic  character, 
need  not  be  told  that  he  made  use  of  several  very  pointed 
expressions.  The  General  dismounted,  took  off  his  hat, 
and  drank  from  the  spring. 

Arriving  before  this  work,  With  a  victorious  army  "  at 
his  heels,"  with  feelings  strongly  excited  by  the  multi- 
plied sufferings  of  a  protracted  war :  and  with  such  abun- 
dant proofs  as  he  had,  of  the  aid  afforded  to  the  Indians 
from  this  post,  it  has  been  matter  of  surprise  to  many, 
that  Gen.  Wayne  should  not  have  attempted  its  imme- 
diate reduction.     His  instructions  are  said  to  have  au- 

*  Wayne's  official  despatch.    Aug.  28,  A.D.  1794. 
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thorized  such  a  step,  should  circumstances  justify  it. 
That  they  did  not  justify  it,  at  least  in  his  judgment,  is 
evident.  And  it  is  equally  clear,  that  by  laying  waste  the 
surrounding  country,  even  within  range  of  the  guns  of 
the  fort,  he  invited  the  commencement  of  hostilities, 
which  might  warrant  him  in  its  assault. 

The  prudent  conduct  of  Major  Campbell,  who  com- 
manded the  garrison,  in  shutting  its  gates  against  the 
Indians  when  they  fled  from  the  field  of  battle  ;  and  his 
tacit  acquiescence  in  the  devastation  of  their  buildings 
and  cornfields,  including  the  extensive  property  and  pos- 
sessions of  Col.  M'Kee,  the  British  Indian  Agent,  was 
well  calculated  to  prevent  the  troops  from  coming  to 
"blows.  But  how  such  a  course  of  conduct  could  be 
reconciled  with  the  obligations  of  this  officer  to  the 
poor  Indians,  who  had  been  flattered  with  promises  and 
stimulated  with  presents,  we  do  not  pretend  to  conjecture. 

To  disclaim  all  connexion  with  the  Indians,  could  not, 
however,  fail  to  have  an  effect  upon  Gen.  Wayne  ;  and 
if  either  his  enthusiasm  or  his  rashness  ever  merited  the 
epithet  of  "  Mad  Anthony,"  it  could  not  certainly  apply- 
to  his  conduct  on  this  occasion.  Time  has  shown  his 
determination  to  have  been  prudent.  The  object  of  the 
war  had  been  fully  attained,  and  the  spirit  of  the  Indians 
humbled,  in  their  defeat.  To  have  summoned  Fort 
Maumee  to  surrender,  might  have  been  deemed  very 
hazardous  without  a  battering  train  ;  and  it  would 
have  prolonged  our  difficulties  with  Great  Britain,  at  a 
time  when  it  was  the  policy  of  our  government  to  settle 
them,  with  the  least  possible  sacrifice  of  time  and  of 
treasure. 

But  we  must  proceed  to  another  era.  When  the 
events  of  the  late  war,  rendered  it  once  more  necessary 
to  occupy  this  part  of  the  country  with  military  works, 

i 
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a  position  two  miles  higher  up  the  river  was  selected  by 
Gen.  Harrison,  and  a  stockade  erected,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of 


FORT  ME  I  IS. 

This  work  was  besieged  by  a  combined  force  of 
British  and  Indians,  under  Gen.  Proctor,  in  the  spring  of 
the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  thirteen  ;  at  a  time  when 
the  defences  were  still  unfinished,  and  when  the  garrison 
was  much  weakened  by  loss  of  numbers.  The  besiegers 
kept  up  an  incessant  cannonade  for  thirteen  days,  at  the 
end  of  which,  they  wTere  compelled  to  retire,  after  having 
expended  an  incredible  number  of  shells,  and  cut  to 
pieces  a  detachment  of  volunteers  under  Col.  Dudley. 
The  more  immediate  cause  of  their  retreat,  was  the  ap- 
proach of  a  reinforcement  of  twelve  hundred  men,  under 
Gen.  Clay  of  Kentucky.  The  loss  of  our  army  in  this 
siege,  and  the  several  sorties  made  by  the  garrison,  was 
eighty-one  men  killed,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
wounded ;  including  those  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  their 
ungovernable  impetuosity.  "  It  rarely  occurs,"  says 
Gen.  Harrison,  in  an  order  issued  a  few  days  after  the 
retreat  of  the  enemy,  "  that  a  General  has  to  complain 
of  the  excessive  ardour  of  his  men,  yet  such  appears 
always  to  be  the  case  whenever  the  Kentucky  militia  are 
engaged.  It  is  indeed  the  source  of  all  their  misfortunes. 
They  appear  to  think  that  their  valour  can  accomplish 
any  thing.     The  General  is  led  to  make  this  remark, 

from  the  conduct  of  Capt.  Dudley's  company  of  the 

regiment,  as  he  has  understood  that  that  gallant  officer 
was  obliged  to  turn  his  espontoon  against  his  company, 
to  oblige  them  to  desist  from  a  further  pursuit  of  the 
enemy,  in  compliance  with  an  order  from  the  General."* 

;   Bran  nan's  Official  Letters 
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We  did  not  cross  the  river  to  examine  the  remains  of 
this  work ;  but  from  the  elongated  mounds  of  earth 
thrown  up,  it  appears  to  have  been  extensive.  We  were 
told  that  no  less  than  eight  acres  of  ground,  were  at  one 
time  included  within  its  defences.  What  it  required  so 
great  an  effort  to  raise,  it  will  require  an  equal  effort  to 
level.  Agriculture  is  now  the  principal  object  that  ex- 
cites industry  here  ;  and  it  is  the  business  of  agriculture, 
to  metamorphose  mounds  and  ramparts,  into  the  less 
threatening  aspect  of  fences  and  furrows. 

The  principal  settlement  at  this  place  is  upon  the  left 
banks  of  the  river. 

MAUMEE  VILLAGE. 

Of  the  population  and  prospects  of  this  thriving  little 
place,  our  opinion  may  be  vague.  Such  rapid  changes 
are  daily  taking  place,  in  most  of  the  incipient  towns  and 
villages  of  the  western  country,  that  it  may  be  erroneous 
to  pretend  to  statistical  accuracy,  after  the  delay  of  even 
a  few  months.  We  should  conjecture  the  village  to 
contain  about  forty  buildings,  and  to  number  probably 
three  hundred  souls.  A  post-office,  several  store-houses, 
and  a  number  of  hydraulic  works,  for  which  the  rapids 
afford  convenient  sites,  are  among  the  elements  which 
presage  a  future  town. 

Vessels  from  the  lake  can  ascend  the  river  to  this  place, 
but  no  higher ;  although  the  channel  of  the  river  admits 
of  boat  navigation  to  its  source.  It  was  at  this  place,  it 
will  be  recollected,  that  Gen.  Hull  embarked  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  his  baggage  on  board  a  schooner,  which  so 
unfortunately  for  himself  and  for  the  country,  was  cap- 
tured bvthe  enemv.     The  distance  to  Detroit,  over  land, 
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is  computed  to  be  severity  miles.*  Possessing  advan- 
tages for  participating  in  the  commerce  of  the  lakes,  and 
being  the  natural  mart  for  an  extensive  and  fertile  valley, 
this  village  may  reasonably  be  expected,  to  have  a  gra- 
dual and  steady  increase  in  population  and  local  impor- 
tance.    It  is  in  Wood  County,  Ohio. 

At  this  place  we  determined  to  procure  horses,  and 
ride  to  the  head  of  the  rapids  ;  leaving  our  voyageurs  to 
conduct  the  canoe  up  the  stream.  During  the  delay 
created  by  this  change  hrour  mode  of  travelling,  I  went 
out  a  short  distance,  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  ground  upon 
which  Dudley  was  defeated.  But  there  is  probably 
always  some  feeling  of  disappointment,  in  surveying  a 
field  of  battle,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years.  We  natu- 
rally expect  to  observe  some  traces  of  the  sanguinary 
strife,  or  some  relics  of  the  slain.  The  picture  of  con- 
tending ranks  still  flits  before  "  the  mind's  eye ;"  and 
after  years  have  passed  away,  we  go  to  visit  the  scene  of 
conflict,  prepared  to  discriminate  its  traces  upon  the 
ground,  as  if  it  were  an  event  of  yesterday.  But  the 
face  of  nature  soon  resumes  its  usual  aspects  ;  and  after 
the  expiration  of  a  comparatively  brief  period,  the  pen, 
the  pencil,  and  the  press,  are  all  that  remain  to  testify  to 
after  times  that  "  such  things  were." 

But  what  shall  these  voiceless  witnesses  testify  of  the 
scene  before  us  ?  The  gallantry  of  a  brave  detachment— 
their  attack  and  defeat  of  a  ruthless  enemy ;  their  un- 
wary advance  into  the  midst  of  numbers,  by  whom  they 

*  We  find  it  necessary  here  to  premise,  that  the  distances  mentioned  in 
these  remarks,  where  not  quoted  from  Gazetteers,  or  other  authorities,  are 
almost  exclusively  popular  :  and  as  very  few  of  them  are  the  result  of  ac- 
tual mensuration,  we  cannot  vouch  for  their  absolute  accuracy.  We  can 
however  say,  that  where  the  received  distances  have,  in  our  opinion,  been 
overrated,  a  correction  has  been  attempted.  Where  several,  and  contra- 
dictory distances  were  given,  we  have  made  it  a  rule  to  select  the  minimum . 
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were  finally  overpowered ;  the  barbarity  of  savage  war- 
fare ;  the  fall — the  inhuman  butchery  of  Dudley  and  his 
followers  ! 

"How  sleep  the  brave  who  sink  to  rest, 
By  all  their  country's  wishes  blest." 


MINERALOGY. 

The  soil  at  this  place  is  a  species  of  rich  and  marly 
loam,  charged  throughout  its  whole  mass  with  ferrugi- 
nous particles.  It  exhibits  upon  the  surface  occasional 
bowlders,  and  pebblestones  of  granite  and  limestone3 
with  some  connected  species,  which  become  more  abun- 
dant in  penetrating  a  few  feet.  Along  with  these,  splin- 
tery fragments  of  hornstone,  and  masses  of  selenite  and 
of  chalcedony,  are  not  unfrequently  found.  Where  the 
disposition  of  the  surface  favours,  the  soil  is  subject  to 
be  washed  off  by  rains,  producing  large  gullies,  which 
partake  of  this  property,  in  common  with  small  lateral 
valleys,  that  they  form  a  serious  impediment  in  the  roads. 
In  one  of  these  indentations,  I  picked  up  a  nodular  mass 
of  common  chalcedony,  superimposed  upon  a  basis  of 
dark,  somewhat  silicated  limestone  ;  which  appears  suf- 
ficiently to  indicate  the  origin  of  those  masses,  where  no 
limestone  is  present. 

This  description  of  the  soil  at  Maumee,  appears  to  be 
justly  applicable  to  an  extensive  range  of  country,  toward 
the  east  and  the  west.  The  masses  of  selenite,  some- 
times in  the  form  of  pellucid  crystals,  have  been  traced 
from  Trumbull,  in  Ohio,  to  the  River  Raisin  in  Michigan. 
Throughout  this  district  of  country,  characterized  by 
horizontal  rocks  abounding  in  petrifactions,  there  ap- 
pears to  have  existed  a  range  of  limestone  rock,  in  which 
the  selenite,  the  chalcedony,  and  the  hornstone   were 
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formerly  contained,  in  nodules  and  subordinate  beds,  or 
in  cavities  and  veins. 

As  a  greater  hinderance  occurred  in  getting  ready  our 
horses,  than  was  anticipated,  and  we  were  now  within 
a  few  miles  of  Wayne's  battle-ground,  I  concluded  to 
walk  on,  and  obtain  a  view  of  that  noted  spot,  and  await 
the  Governor's  arrival,  at  a  defile  of  rocks  we  were  to 
pass.  The  road  lies  up  the  level  valley  of  the  Maumee  ; 
every  part  of  which  bears  the  unequivocal  marks  of  a 
rich  soil,  and  settlements  in  an  active  state  of  improve- 
ment. The  scenery  is  interesting,  without  presenting 
any  bold,  or  strongly  marked  features  ;  and  partakes  of 
a  mildness  which  is  almost  peculiar  to  those  secondary 
tracts,  extending  south  of  the  lakes,  where  the  strata  of 
rocks  are  concealed,  beneath  heavy  and  continuous  beds 
of  sand  and  gravel.  The  valley  is  bounded  by  low  un- 
dulating ridges  of  land,  which  admit  of  cultivation  to 
their  very  tops  ;  and  the  road  winds  along  between  the 
river  and  the  hills  in  a  pleasing  manner. 

Nothing  but  the  sounds  of  agricultural  industry,  are 
now  heard  along  the  banks  of  a  stream,  which  has  so 
often  resounded  with  the  piercing  war-whoop ;  and  even 
here,  we  no  longer  acknowledge  the  justice  of  the  poet's 
description  of  the  country — 

"  Where  wild  Oswego  spreads  her  swamps  around, 
And  Niagara*  stuns  with  thund'ring  sound." 

Substantial  farm-houses,  and  the  rude  cabins  of  logs 
erected  in  the  earliest  stages  of  settlement,  intermixed 
with  Indian  wigwams,   with  fields  of  grain,  and   with 

*  We  introduce  the  accent  ahove  this  word,  to  complete  the  requisite 
measure  ;  but  such  a  pronunciation,  though  common  in  Goldsmith's  time, 
is  no  longer  correspondent  with  popular  and  polite  usage.  The  line  will 
permit  the  introduction  of  a  monosyllabical  adjective :  as  dread  Nia- 
gara, &r. 
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forests  of  tall  trees,  constantly  remind  the  traveller,  of 
the  rapid  transitions  which  the  country  is  undergoing ; 
and  all  our  surprises  are  of  the  moral  kind.  The  lordly 
indolence  of  the  Chippewa  and  the  Wyandot ;  the  en- 
terprise of  the  New-England  emigrant ;  and  the  old- 
fashioned  industry  of  the  European,  are  here  contrasted 
upon  the  same  township.  The  very  extremes  of  society 
are  thus  in  a  measure  brought  into  contact;  and  a  walk 
of  twenty  minutes  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  give  the  ob- 
server an  opportunity  of  witnessing  two  conflicting  con- 
ditions ot  the  human  race,  which  in  all  other  countries 
have  only  succeeded  each  other  at  distant  and  distinctly 
marked  eras.  We  behold  an  effect,  from  distance 
merely,  which  in  the  common  course  of  events,  is 
brought  about  by  time  only.  We  are  aware  that  this 
observation  is  applicable  to  other  sections  of  the  western 
country,  where  the  novel  intermixture  of  barbarity  and 
refinement,  the  discrepance  of  manners  and  of  languages, 
and  the  progressive  state  of  settlements,  bear  the  most 
unerring  proof  of  that  rage  for  emigration,  whose  current 
is  still  toward  the  west :  a  rage  which  seems  to  have 
impelled  a  part  of  the  population  of  the  Old  States,  over 
the  attractive  plains  of  the  New,  with  such  a  surprising 
celerity,  as  not  to  have  allowed  the  Indian  tribes  a  suf- 
ficiency of  time  to  withdraw  to  those  sequestered  haunts 
so  congenial  to  hunters. 

After  walking  about  two  miles,  I  entered  upon  a  pretty 
extensive  prairie,  partly  under  enclosure,  with  the  woody 
eminence  of  Presque  Isle  in  view.  But  before  I  proceed 
to  make  any  remarks  upon  the  decisive  action  fought 
there  by  the  Federal  army,  A.D.  1701,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  present  a  sketch  of  the  principal  movements 
which  preceded  it ;  and  in  this  way  to  show  its  impor- 
tance. This  task  I  should  certainly  not  attempt,  if  iri 
the  performance  of  it,  I  ran  the  hazard  of  treading  in  the 
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steps  of  any  other  traveller  ;  or  if  I  was  not  convinced 
that  a  succint  recital  of  historical  events  may  appear  in 
a  volume  of  travels,  without  subjecting  the  author  to  the 
imputation  of  aspiring  to  the  dignity  of  an  historian.  It 
is  believed  there  are  few  portions  of  American  history, 
which  are  sinking  into  oblivion  with  so  much  rapidity  as 
the 

INDIAN  WARS. 

The  strong  plea,  set  up  by  the  British  ministry,  for 
retaining  possession  of  the  northwestern  posts,  after  the 
treaty  of  peace,  A.D.  1783,  and  their  extreme  reluctance 
in  acceding  to  any  propositions  for  discussing  the  terms 
of  a  commercial  treaty,  are  facts  of  established  notoriety. 
But  while  our  government  prosecuted  this  negotiation, 
with  various  success,  at  the  court  of  St.  James,  secret 
emissaries  were  employed  in  stirring  up  the  Indians,  to 
continue  a  most  sanguinary  warfare  upon  our  western 
frontiers :  and  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  the  Scioto,  and 
the  Maumee,  became  the  conspicuous  theatres  of  every 
species  of  Indian  barbarity.  It  is  stated  to  be  suscep- 
tible of  the  clearest  proof,  that  between  the  years  1783 
and  1790,  in  Kentucky  alone,  fifteen  hundred  persons 
were  either  massacred  by  the  Indians,  or  carried  away 
in  captivity  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  a  like 
number  were  murdered  on  the  frontiers  of  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania.* 

The  efforts  of  the  western  people  in  repelling  these 
predatory  attacks,  and  retaliating  acts  of  individual  out- 
rage, were  too  desultory  to  produce  any  permanent 
effects.  On  the  eighth  of  January,  A.D.  1789,  Gen. 
Washington  in  his  speech  to  Congress,  recommended  a 
system  of  defence,  that  should  correspond  with  the 
*  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington. 
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national  character  and  exigencies ;  and  amid  other  topics, 
pressed  upon  that  body  the  necessity  of  providing  for 
the  protection  of  the  northwestern  frontier.  But  it  was 
not  until  the  ensuing  session,  that  an  act  was  passed  for 
increasing  the  military  establishment,  which  put  it  into 
his  power  to  adopt  adequate  measures  to  check  the 
hostile  Indians,  In  the  meantime  a  negotiation  had 
been  renewed  with  the  disaffected  tribes.  That,  with  the 
Creeks  resulted  in  a  treaty,  which  was  concluded  with  a 
deputation  of  the  chiefs  at  the  city  of  New-York,  on  the 
seventh  of  August,  A.D.  1790.  But  the  overtures  made 
to  the  tribes  on  the  Miami,  and  the  Wabash,  proved  un- 
successful ;  and  rinding  them  led  away  by  other  counsels, 
the  President  determined  to  order  an  expedition  against 
their  principal  towns. 

To  the  command  of  this  expedition,  he  assigned  Gen. 
Harmer ;  a  veteran  officer,  whose  services  during  our 
revolutionary  struggle  had  given  him  claims  to  this  dis- 
tinction. The  plan  of  this  campaign  was  to  bring  the 
Indians  to  a  general  engagement ;  and  at  all  events,  to 
lay  waste  their  villages  on  the  Scioto  and  Wabash.  The 
main  body  of  the  troops  was  to  proceed  against  the 
towns  on  the  Scioto,  and  if  successful  in  that  quarter,  it 
was  afterward  to  form  a  junction  with  Maj.  Hamtramck, 
commanding  at  Fort  Knox,  who  was  directed  to  make  a 
diversion  up  the  Wabash ;  and  with  the  combined  force 
it  was  then  intended  to  march  against  the  villages  on  the 
sources  of  that  river. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  September,  A.D.  1790,  Gen. 
Harmer  marched  from  Fort  Washington  (now  Cin- 
cinnati) with  320  regulars,  and  formed  a  junction  with 
the  Kentucky  and  Pennsylvania  militia,  who  had  ad- 
vanced about  twenty-five  miles  in  front  ;  his  whole  force 
being  fourteen  hundred  and  fifty-two  men. 
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About  the  middle  of  October,  they  reached  the  vicinity 
of  the  enemy.  Col.  Harden  was  detached  with  six  hun- 
dred men,  to  reconnoitre  the  ground ;  but  the  Indians 
fled  at  his  approach,  after  having  set  fire  to  their  villages. 
Disappointed  in  this  first  attempt  to  bring  them  to  an  en- 
gagement, Gen.  Harmer  again  despatched  this  officer 
with  a  detachment  of  two  hundred  and  ten  men  ;  thirty 
of  whom  were  regulars.  About  ten  miles  in  advance  of 
Chilicothe,  he  was  attacked  by  a  small  party  of  Indians, 
and  compelled  to  retreat.  The  Pennsylvanians,  who 
formed  the  left  column,  had  fallen  in  the  rear,  before  the 
attack  commenced  ;  and  the  Kentuckians,  disregarding 
the  exertions  of  Col.  Harden,  fled  soon  after  the  firing 
began.  In  this  action  Capt.  Scott  of  Kentucky  was 
killed.  In  the  order  issued  by  Gen.  Harmer  on  the  next 
day,  he  says : — "  The  cause  of  the  detachment  being 
worsted  yesterday,  was  entirely  owing  to  the  shameful 
and  cowardly  conduct  of  the  militia,  who  ran  away  and 
threw  down  their  arms,  without  firing  scarcely  a  gun.5' 
The  thirty  regulars  under  Lieut.  Armstrong,  made  a 
brave  resistance ;  twenty-three  were  killed  on  the  field, 
and  the  remaining  seven  made  their  escape  to  camp. 

After  this  check,  the  army  completed  the  destruction 
of  the  Indian  villages  on  the  Scioto ;  destroyed  their 
corn,  and  commenced  their  return  to  Fort  Washington. 
About  eight  miles  from  Chilicothe,  Gen.  Harmer  halted 
the  army,  late  at  night,  and  being  anxious  to  wipe  off  the 
disgrace  his  arms  had  sustained,  once  more  detached 
Col.  Harden  with  three  hundred  and  sixty  men ;  sixty  of 
whom  were  regulars,  with  orders  to  find  the  enemy.  He 
reached  the  confluence  of  the  St.  Joseph's  and  St.  Mary's, 
(now  Port  Wayne,  Indiana,)  early  the  next  morning; 
when  a  severe  battle  ensued,  in  which  fifty  regulars,  and 
one  hundred  militia,  including  eleven  officers,  were  killed : 
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and  the  detachment  rejoined  the  main  army,  and  returned 
to  Fort  Washington.  Major  Wyllys  of  the  regulars,  and 
Lieut.  Farthingham,  and  Maj.  Fontaine,  an  aid  of  Gen, 
Harmer,  were  among  the  slain.* 

Such  are  the  leading  facts  of  Harmer's  campaign,  and 
what  is  not  with  strict  propriety  called  Harmer's  defeat. 
The  western  people  consoled  themselves  by  some 
wretched  doggerels  on  the  occasion,  of  which  I  have 
heard  only  one  couplet — 

"  Congress,  sent  General  Harmer,  in  a  fever, 
To  build  a  bridge  o'er  Mary's  river." 

*  Marshall. 
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The  most  deplorable  consequences  followed  the  dis- 
aster which  has  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter 
The  Indians,  inspirited  by  their  success,  renewed  their 
depredations  with  impunity ;  and  the  situation  of  the 
frontiers  became  truly  alarming.  In  consequence  of 
this  state  of  things,  and  the  earnest  recommendations  of 
Gen,  Washington,  Congress  added  a  regiment  to  the  per- 
manent military  establishment ;  authorized  the  President 
to  cause  two  thousand  levies  to  be  raised  for  six  months  : 
and  to  appoint  a  major-general,  and  a  brigadier-general, 
to  be  continued  in  service  so  long  as  he  should  think 
proper. 

While  the  raising  and  organizing  of  this  force  were 
going  forward,  two  expeditions  were  conducted  against 
the  western  Indians,  composed  chiefly  of  volunteers  from 
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Kentucky.  The  first  of  these,  consisted  of  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men  under  Gen.  Charles  Scott ;  and 
marched  from  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  on  the  23d  of 
May,  1791.  The  second  was  led  by  Gen.  Wilkinson, 
in  the  month  of  August  of  the  same  year,  and  appears  to 
have  consisted  of  five  hundred  and  twenty-three  men  di- 
vided into  two  battalions.  Both  were  directed  against 
the  hostile  Miamis,  Shawanoes,  Kickapoos,  and  Ouiato- 
nons,  upon  the  waters  of  the  Miami  and  Wabash ;  and 
both  were  attended  with  favourable  results  :  few  lives 
being  lost,  and  a  considerable  devastation  of  Indian  pro- 
perty having  been  effected,  as  well  as  the  killing  or  cap- 
ture of  a  number  of  Indian  warriors.  We  do  not 
purpose  to  enter  into  the  details  connected  with  these 
minor  operations.  "  Having  burned  the  towns  and  ad- 
jacent villages,"  observes  Gen.  Scott  in  his  official 
despatch,  "  and  destroyed  the  growing  corn  and  pulse, 
I  began  my  march  on  the  same  day,  for  the  rapids  of 
the  Ohio,  where  I  arrived  on  the  14th,  (June)  without 
the  loss  of  a  single  man  by  the  enemy,  and  five  only 
wounded,  having  killed  thirty-two,  chiefly  warriors  of 
size  and  figure,  and  taken  fifty-eight  prisoners."* 

Gen.  Wilkinson  communicates  the  result  of  his  expe- 
dition in  the  following  paragraph  :  "  1  have  destroyed  the 
chief  town  of  the  Ouiattanon  nation,  and  made  prisoners 
the  sons  and  sisters  of  the  King ;  I  have  burnt  a  respect- 
able Kickapoo  village,  and  cut  down  at  least  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty  acres  of  corn,  chiefly  in  the  milk."f  In 
the  course  of  these  movements  six  warriors  were  killed, 
and  thirty-four  prisoners  taken,  with  a  loss  on  the  part 
of  the  American  forces,  of  two  men  killed,  and  one 
wounded. 

*  Gen.  Scott's  official  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 
+  Gen.  Wilkinson's  official  letter  to  Gov.  St.  Clair. 
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In  the  meantime  preparations  for  a  more  formidable 
invasion  of  the  Indian  territories,  were  set  on  foot.  Ar- 
rangements for  the  new  army  authorized  by  Congress 
were  immediately  made,  and  Gen.  Arthur  St.  Clair, 
Governor  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  troops.  He  received  his  appointment  on  the 
fourth  of  March  ;  left  Philadelphia  on  the  twenty-eighth  ; 
visited  Lexington,  Kentucky,  to  confer  with  Gen.  Scott ; 
and  reached  Fort  Washington  on  the  fifteenth  of  May, 
A.D.  1791.  No  troops  from  Pennsylvania  reached  that 
place,  until  the  twenty-first  of  July,  and  Gen.  Butler  with 
the  remainder,  did  not  arrive  until  the  fifteenth  of  Sep- 
tember. This  circumstance,  owing,  in  some  degree,  to 
the  low  state  of  water  in  the  Ohio,  and  some  defects  or 
negligence  in  the  quarter-master's  department,  were  the 
causes  of  the  campaign  being  opened  so  late  in  the 
season.* 

Col.  Darke  arrived  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  August,  and 
was  sent  forward  to  build  Fort  Hamilton  on  the  Great 
Miami.  On  the  thirtieth  of  September  the  army  was 
forty-four  miles  advanced,  and  here  built  another  fort 
called  Jefferson.  This  was  sufficiently  completed,  on  the 
twenty  fourth  of  October,  to  be  left  with  a  garrison,  and 
allow  the  troops  to  advance. f  Deducting  the  force  sta- 
tioned for  the  defence  of  these  two  posts,  the  army  still 
mustered  two  thousand  strong,  including  militia. 

With  this  force  Gen.  St.  Clair  continued  his  march. 
Six  miles  in  advance  of  Fort  Jefferson,  sixty  militiamen 
deserted  in  a  body,  and  a  spirit  of  disaffection  was  found 
to  be  spreadiug  extensively  among  the  troops.  He  de- 
tached Col.  Hamtramck  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  to 
bring  back  the  deserters,  and  secure  the  convoys  of  pro- 


*  St.  Clair's  Narrative  of  his  Campaign  against  the  Indian?, 
t  Marshall. 
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visions,  which  it  was  feared  they  would  seize.  The  army 
thus  reduced  to  fourteen  hundred  effective  rank  and  file, 
continued  its  march,  and  on  the  third  of  November,  en- 
camped on  a  piece  of  commanding  ground,  within  fifteen 
miles  of  the  Miami  villages,  where  a  sanguinary  battle 
ensued. 

Gen.  Butler  commanded  the  right  wing ;  Lieut.  Col. 
Darke  the  left ;  leaving  an  interval  of  seventy  paces, 
which  was  all  that  the  ground  would  admit.*  The  right 
was  secured  by  a  creek  and  steep  bank,  and  a  small 
body  of  troops  ;  the  left  by  cavalry  and  picquets.  The 
militia  crossed  the  creek,  and  advanced  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  front,  where  they  encamped  in  two  lines.  While 
preparing  to  secure  his  baggage  by  a  slight  work,  after 
which  he  meant  to  march  against  the  villages,  he  was  at- 
tacked.    It  began  about  sunrise,  November  fourth. 

The  militia,  who  received  the  first  fire,  fled  in  confu- 
sion, and  rushing  into  camp,  threw  it  into  disorder.  No 
exertions  to  restore  the  troops  to  order,  were  completely 
successful.  The  Indians,  led  on  by  Little  Turtle,!  fought 
bravely ;  and  after  a  very  severe  engagement  on  both 
sides,  the  army  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  Fort  Jeffer- 
son ;  where  a  council  of  war  decided  on  an  immediate 
return  to  Fort  Washington :  and  thus  the  campaign 
closed. 

Col.  Darke,  and  Majors  Clarke  and  Butler,  were  dis- 
tinguished for  making  several  gallant  charges  ;  but  it  is 
not  to  be  concealed  that  the  men  fought  badly,  and  a 
want  of  discipline  and  subordination  was  manifest. 
Thirty-eight  officers,  and  Jive  hundred  and  ninety-three 
men,  were  slain  or  missing  ;  and  twenty-one  officers,  and 
two  hundred  and  forty-two  wounded  ;  many  of  whom 
died  afterward.     Thus  out  of  a  force  of  fourteen  hundred 

*  St.  Clair's  official  despatch. 

-  Traditions  of  the  Wyandot s. — Vide  Detroit  Collection  of  MSS. 
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men,  eight  hundred  and  ninety-four  were  either  killed, 
wounded,  or  missing.  Such  a  diminution  of  a  military 
force,  was  never  before  effected  by  an  Indian  combat,  in 
the  whole  period  of  our  history,  except  in  the  sanguinary 
instance  of  Braddock's  defeat.  Among  the  slain  was 
Gen.  Butler,  the  second  in  command.  The  Indian  force 
engaged  was  variously  estimated,  by  competent  judges, 
to  be  from  one  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  warriors.* 

Gen.  St.  Clair,  in  his  official  despatch,  says,  in  extenua- 
tion of  this  defeat :  "  I  have  nothing,  Sir,  to  lay  to  the 
charge  of  the  troops,  but  their  want  of  discipline,  which, 
from  the  short  time  they  had  been  in  service,  it  was  im- 
possible they  should  have  acquired,  and  which  rendered 
it  very  difficult,  when  they  were  once  thrown  into  confu- 
sion, to  reduce  them  again  to  order,  and  is  one  reason 
why  the  loss  has  fallen  so  heavy  upon  the  officers,  who 
did  every  thing  to  effect  it.  Neither  were  my  own  exer- 
tions wanting,  but  worn  down  with  illness,  and  suffering 
under  a  painful  disease,  unable  either  to  mount  or  dis- 
mount a  horse  without  assistance,  they  were  not  so  great 
as  they  otherwise  would,  or  perhaps  ought  to  have  been." 
"  We  were  overpowered  by  numbers." 

"  The  retreat,'  'he  observes  in  another  place,  "was,  as 
you  may  be  sure,  a  precipitate  one  ;  it  was  in  fact  a  flight. 
The  camp  and  the  artillery  were  abandoned,  but  that  was 
unavoidable,  for  not  a  horse  was  left  alive  to  have  drawn 
it  off,  had  it  otherwise  been  practicable.  But  the  most 
disgraceful  part  of  the  business  is,  that  the  greatest  part  of 
the  men  threw  away  their  arms  and  accoutrements,  even 
after  the  pursuit  (which  continued  about  four  miles,)  had 
ceased.  I  found  the  road  strewed  with  them  for  many 
miles,  but  was  not  able  to  remedy  it ;  for  having  had  all 
my  horses  killed,  and  being  mounted  upon  one  that  could 
not  be  pricked  out  of  a  walk,  I  could  not  get  forward 

*  Marshall 
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myself,  and  the  orders  I  sent  forward,  either  to  halt  the 
front,  or  prevent  the  men  from  parting  with  their  arms, 
were  unattended  to.  The  route  continued  quite  to  Fort 
Jefferson,  twenty-nine  miles,  which  was  reached  a  little 
after  sunset.  The  action  ended  about  half  an  hour  after 
nine  o'clock,"  (A.  M.) 

Notwithstanding  these  ingenuous  statements,  Gen.  St. 
Clair  is  said  to  have  brought  off  his  men  in  tolerable 
order,  with  most  of  the  wounded.  During  the  action  he 
had,  himself,  many  narrow  escapes,  eight  balls  having 
passed  through  his  clothes.  The  attack  was  conducted 
with  astonishing  intrepidity  on  the  part  of  the  Indians. 
After  giving  one  fire,  they  rushed  on  tomahawk  in  hand. 

A  party  of  Chickasaws  had  promised  to  join  Gen.  St. 
Clair,  but  they  did  not  reach  his  camp  before  the  action. 
One  warrior  only  of  that  nation  was  present.  He  killed 
and  scalped  eleven  of  the  enemy  with  his  own  hands,  and 
engaging  with  a  twelfth,  he  received  a  fatal  wound,  and 
fell  greatly  lamented  by  the  American  army.* 

The  principal  circumstances  connected  with  this 
battle,  are  accurately  remembered  among  the  traditions 
of  the  Wyandots  ;  a  number  of  whom  were  present. 
According  to  their  account,  the  question  of  battle  was 
determined  in  a  public  council  of  the  tribes.  The  order 
in  which  they  were  to  tight,  was  arranged  in  this  council 
on  the  evening  preceding  the  battle.  The  Wyandots 
stretched  to  the  west,  the  Delawares  were  placed  next  to 
them,  the  Senecas  next  to  the  Delawares,  and  so  on, 
according  to  the  arrangement  agreed  on  by  the  chiefs. 
Little  Turtle,  Chief  of  the  Miamis,  whom  we  have  men- 
tioned as  the  leader  on  this  occasion,  did  nothing  but  en- 
courage the  warriors. f 

A  few  weeks  after  the  defeat  of  St.  Clair,  Gen.  Scott 
whose  successful  incursion  into  the  Indian  country  we 

*  Metcalf'.'  Indian  War?.         f  MS.  Collations  of  Gov.  C^s 
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have  before  mentioned,  took  means  to  reconnoitre  the 
enemy.  When  his  spies  arrived  near  the  fatal  scene  of 
the  action  of  the  fourth  of  November,  they  discovered  a 
large  body  of  Indians,  revelling  upon  the  spoils  of  the 
American  camp,  and  diverting  themselves  by  various 
antic  tricks.  All  appeared  to  consider  themselves  in  a 
state  of  profound  security  ;  many  were  intoxicated  with 
the  liquor  which  they  had  captured.  This  information 
determined  Gen.  Scott  to  proceed  immediately  with  the 
troops  under  his  command,  and  surprise  them  in  their 
enjoyments.  He  divided  his  men  into  three  separate 
commands,  and  having  moved  in  concert,  each  arrived  at 
the  same  moment,  and  fell  upon  the  enemy  by  surprise. 
The  contest  was  short,  and  spirited,  but  victorious  to  the 
assailants.  Two  hundred  of  the  enemy  were  killed  on 
the  spot ;  seven  pieces  of  cannon,  abandoned  by  St  Clair, 
were  retaken,  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  stores  ; 
and  the  remainder  of  the  Indians  took  to  flight.  Gen. 
Scott  had  but  six  men  killed  in  this  action,  and  having 
accomplished  his  object,  returned  immediately  to  head- 
quarters, driving  before  him  most  of  the  cattle  which 
had  previously  fallen  into  the  enemy's  hands. 

On  viewing  the  scene  of  battle  between  Gen.  St.  Clair 
and  the  confederated  Indians ;  "  The  place,"  observes 
Gen.  Scott,  "had  a  very  melancholy  appearance, — nearly 
in  the  space  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  lay  five  hun- 
dred skull  bones ;  three  hundred  of  which  were  buried 
by  my  men  while  on  the  ground  :  from  thence  five  miles 
on,  the  woods  was  strewed  with  skeletons,  muskets,  &c.** 

This  defeat  had  the  effect  to  exasperate  the  feelings  of 
the  Indians,  and  they  renewed  their  depredations  upon 
the  settlements,  with  great  boldness  and  vigour  ;  though 
not  always  with  complete  success. 

On  the  10th  of  December,  1791,  two  men  and  three 

*  M^tcalPs  Indian  Wap. 
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boys  were  surprised  and  attacked  by  a  party  of  Indians, 
while  engaged  in  fishing  on  a  branch  of  Salt  River.  The 
men  were  killed,  and  the  boys  made  prisoners.  One  of 
the  latter  was  afterward  liberated,  after  having  received 
a  present  of  a  tomahawk,  which  he  was  desired  to  carry 
to  his  friends  as  an  emblem  of  the  fate  of  his  companions. 

A  few  days  after,  a  party  of  Indians  assaulted  the  house 
of  a  Mr.  Chenoweth,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash. 
They  tomahawked  and  scalped  his  wife  and  two  children. 
In  the  affray  Mr.  Chenoweth  had  his  arm  broken  by  a 
musket  ball,  but  he  succeeded  in  making  his  escape  with 
the  remainder  of  his  family.  In  the  hurry  and  trepida- 
tion of  the  moment,  a  sick  daughter  of  Mr.  Chenoweth, 
confined  in  an  upper  chamber,  had  been  forgotten.  She 
remained  ignorant  of  what  had  transpired  until  the  fol- 
lowing day,  when  no  one  coming  to  give  her  the  cus- 
tomary attentions,  she  succeeded  in  descending  the  stairs j 
where  with  inexpressible  agony,  she  beheld  the  mangled 
bodies  of  her  relatives.  Fortunately  the  wounds  of  the 
mother  were  not  mortal,  and  the  father  returning  the  next 
day,  conveyed  both  to  a  place  oi  safety. 

On  the  24th,  the  dwelling-house  of  a  Mr.  John  Merril, 
in  Nelson  County,  Kentucky,  wTas  attacked  by  a  party  of 
eight  Indians.  Mr.  Merril  was  first  alarmed  by  the 
barking  of  his  dog.  On  going  to  the  door  he  received 
the  fire  of  the  assailants,  which  broke  his  right  leg  and 
arm.  They  now  attempted  to  enter  the  house,  but  were 
anticipated  in  their  movement  by  Mrs.  Merril  and  her 
daughter,  who  closed  the  door  in  so  effectual  a  manner 
as  to  keep  them  at  bay.  They  next  began  to  hew  a 
passage  through  the  door,  and  one  of  the  warriors  at- 
tempted to  enter  through  the  aperture  :  but  the  resolute 
mother  seizing  an  axe,  gave  him  a  fatal  blow  upon  the 
head,  and  then  with  the  assistance  of  her  daughter,  drew" 
his  body  in.     His  companions  without,  not  apprized  of 
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his  fate,  but  supposing  him  successful,  followed  through 
the  same  aperture,  and  four  of  the  number  were  thus 
killed  before  their  mistake  was  discovered.  They  now 
retired  a  few  moments,  but  soon  returned,  and  renewed 
their  exertions  to  force  the  house.  Despairing  of  entering 
by  the  door,  they  climbed  upon  the  roof,  and  made  an 
effort  to  descend  by  the  chimney.  Mr.  Merril  now  di- 
rected his  little  son,  to  empty  the  contents  of  a  leather- 
bed  upon  the  fire,  which  soon  caused  so  dense  and  pun- 
gent a  smoke,  as  nearly  to  suffocate  those  who  had  made 
this  desperate  attempt,  and  two  of  them  fell  into  the 
fireplace.  The  moment  was  critical ;  the  mother  and 
daughter,  could  not  quit  their  stations  at  the  door  :  and 
the  husband,  though  groaning  with  his  broken  leg  and 
arm,  rousing  every  exertion,  seized  a  billet  of  wood,  and 
with  repeated  blows  despatched  the  two  half-smothered 
Indians.  In  the  meantime  the  mother  had  repelled  a 
fresh  assault  upon  the  door,  and  severely  wounded  one 
of  the  persons,  who  attempted  simultaneously  to  enter 
there,  while  the  others  descended  the  chimney.* 

We  cite  these  instances  from  a  number  before  us,  as 
evincing  the  border  warfare  which  was  carried  on  upon 
the  western  frontiers,  during  the  remainder  of  the  autumn 
in  which  St.  Clair  was  defeated,  and  in  fact  through  the 
whole  of  the  years  1792  and  1793 ;  and  until  the  signal 
defeat  which  the  western  Indians  suffered  from  our  arms 
on  the  banks  of  the  Maumee,  in  the  summer  of  1794. 
To  the  campaigns  which  terminated  in  this  action,  we 
shall  now  direct  our  attention. 

Gen.  St.  Clair  having  resigned  his  command,  Gen. 
Anthony  Wayne  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  He 
passed  the  year  1793,  partly  in  garrison  at  Fort  Massac 
on  the  Ohio,  to  intercept  the  threatened  invasion  of 
liouisiana  from  Kentucky,  and  partly  in  awaiting  thf 

*  MetcalPs  Indian  War* 
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result  of  a  fruitless  and  most  unfortunate  negotiation  with 
the  Indians  ;*  and  he  contented  himself  for  that  season, 
by  penetrating  six  miles  in  advance  of  Fort  Jefferson  : 
where  he  established  himself  in  a  fortified  camp  called 
Grreenville.  He  then  took  possession  of  the  ground,  on 
which  the  American  troops  were  defeated  in  1791  ;  and 
built  upon  it,  Fort  Recovery;  and  in  this  position  the 
army  wintered. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  June,  in  the  following  year,  Fort 
Recovery  was  attacked  by  a  large  body  of  Indians,  who 
were  repulsed  with  loss  ;  but  they  renewed  the  attack  on 
the  next  day,  and  sustained  another  repulse.  Owing  to 
the  difficulties  of  transporting  stores  and  provisions 
through  a  wilderness,  that  could  not  be  traversed  by 
wagons,  Gen.  Wayne  was  not  able  to  open  the  campaign 
until  near  midsummer.  The  newspapers  of  the  times 
complain  loudly  of  this  delay,  and  are  not  sparing  of  their 
censures,  f 

On  the  eighth  of  August,  he  reached  the  confluence 
of  the  Au  Glaize  and  Maumee ;  where  he  built  Fort 
Defiance.  Previously  to  quitting  Fort  Recovery,  he  had 
made  such  demonstrations  as  to  induce  the  Indians  to 
expect,  that  he  would  either  advance  by  the  route  of  the 
Miami  villages  to  the  left ;  or  in  the  direction  of  Roche 
de  Bout  by  the  right :  and  the  surprise  which  he  gave  the 
enemy  by  pursuing  a  middle  route,  would  have  been 
complete,  had  it  not  been  for  the  desertion  and  treachery 
of  a  Mr.  Newman,  of  the  quartermaster's  department ; 
who  gave  the  first  intimation  of  his  near  approach. 

Here,  another  effort  was  made  to  bring  the  Indians  to 
terms  without  the  effusion  of  blood  ;  and  from  the  equi- 
vocal answer  returned,  Gen.  Wayne  was  for  some  time 

*  Col.  Harden,  and  Maj.  Trueman,  who  were  severally  employed  on 
fhis  occasion,  by  Gen.  Washington,  were  cruelly  murdered. 

f  Vide  United  States  Gazette,  preserved  in  the  Library  of  Congress*. 
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uncertain,  whether  they  had  decided  for  peace  or  war. 
His  whole  force  was  now  a  little  short  of  two  thousand 
regulars,  exclusive  of  eleven  hundred  mounted  militia, 
under  Gen.  Scott  of  Kentucky.  On  the  fifteenth  he  ad- 
vanced by  slow  marches  down  the  Maumee,  and  reached 
the  rapids  on  the  eighteenth.  Here  he  halted  during  the 
nineteenth,  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy,  and  threw  up  a 
temporary  work  to  protect  his  baggage,  called  Fort  De- 
posite.  On  the  twentieth,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
the  army  advanced  from  Roche  de  Bout,  in  three  co- 
lumns, according  to  the  standing  order  of  march. 

Wayne's  legion,  occupying  the  right,  had  its  flank 
upon  the  river ;  one  brigade  of  mounted  volunteers, 
under  Gen.  Todd,  occupied  the  left ;  and  the  other, 
under  Gen.  Barbee,  the  rear.  Major  Price,  with  a  select 
battalion,  moved  in  front,  to  feel  the  enemy,  and  to  give 
the  troops  timely  notice  to  form.  After  penetrating 
about  five  miles,  he  received  a  tremendous  fire,  from  a 
concealed  enemy  :  and  fell  back  upon  the  main  force. 

The  Indians  were  advantageously  posted  in  the  forest 
of  Presque  Isle ;  having  their  left  secured  by  the  rocky 
bank  of  the  river  :  and  their  front  by  a  kind  of  breast- 
work of  fallen  trees,  which  rendered  it  impracticable  for 
cavalry  to  advance.  They  were  formed  in  three  lines, 
within  supporting  distance,  and  extending  nearly  two 
miles  into  the  woods. 

Wayne's  legion  immediately  advanced  in  two  columns, 
with  trailed  arms,  with  orders  to  rouse  the  enemy  from 
their  covert  with  the  bayonet  ;  and  when  up,  to  deliver  a 
close  fire  upon  their  backs,  and  press  them  so  hard  as  not 
to  give  them  time  to  reload.  He  soon  saw,  from  the 
weight  of  their  fire,  and  the  extent  of  their  lines,  that  the 
Indians  were  in  full  force,  in  possession  of  their  favourite 
ground  and  endeavouring  to  turn  his  left  flank.  He  in- 
stantly ordered  Gen.  Scott  with  his  whole  force,  to  make 
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a  considerable  circuit,  with  a  view  to  outflank  them  :  but 
the  legionary  infantry  executed  their  orders  with  such 
promptitude,  that  only  a  part  of  the  second  column,  and 
of  the  mounted  volunteers  could  be  brought  up  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  action.  The  Indians  flying  from  their  con- 
cealment, only  confused  each  other  by  their  numbers ; 
and  they  were  driven  more  than  two  miles  through  thick 
woods,  in  the  course  of  an  hour  :  and  the  pursuit  termi- 
nated under  the  guns  of  Fort  Maumee.* 

This  action  was  probably  more  important  in  its  conse- 
quences, than  any  that  had  at  that  period  been  fought 
west  of  the  Alleghanies  ;  and  it  forms  a  distinct  era  in  the 
history  of  our  Indian  affairs,  which  will  be  looked  back 
to,  with  increasing  interest,  as  we  recede  from  it.  The 
number  of  Americans  actually  engaged  was  about  nine 
hundred ;  that  of  the  Indians,  was  stated  to  amount  to 
two  thousand  combatants.  Among  these  were  a  consi- 
derable number  of  volunteers  and  Canadian  militia  from 
Detroit ;  several  of  whom  were  found  among  the  slain,  f 

While  the  Indians  were  on  their  r  etreat,  the  legionary 
cavalry  were  employed  with  terrible  effect ;  numbers  of 
Indian  warriors  being  cut  down  with  the  sabre :  and  it  is 
stated,  but  we  cannot  say  with  what  truth,  that  they  now 
first  applied  to  the  Americans,  the  name  by  which  they 
distinguish  us4     The  aggregate  loss  of  the  American 

*  Marshall.  t  Wayne's  official  despatch. 

X  Tsheemolz'kolimaun'.  (Chippeway.  More  commonly  written,  ac- 
cording to  the  French  orthography,  Chemoquomun'.)  This  word  is  com- 
pounded from  Gitshee,  a.  great,  and  Moa'koamaun',  s.  knife.  To  indicate 
those  vowel  and  diphthongal  sounds  of  the  Indian  languages,  for  which  our 
founts  furnish  no  combinations,  we  connect  the  vowels  by  a  dash — Thus 
oa,  to  have  the  sound  of  o  in  groan,  moan,  &c  au,  thn  sound  of  a  in  fall, 
&c.  ue,  the  sound  of  u  in  pure,  &c.  and  of  ue  in  due,  &c.  In  the  ortho- 
graphy of  Indian  words,  introduced  into  this  work,  we  employ  the  system 
of  alphabetical  notation  proposed  by  Gov.  Cass,  in  his  Inquiries  respecting 
Ihe  history,  traditions,  languages,  manners,  customs,  religion,  tyc.  of  the  In- 
dians living  within  the  United  States.     Detroit,  1S23 
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army  in  killed  and  wounded,  is  stated  by  Gen.  Wayne  at 
one  hundred  and  thirty-three  ;  although  Marshall  makes 
it  somewhat  less.  That  of  the  Indians,  and  their  con- 
federates, was  never  ascertained ;  but  was  supposed 
greatly  to  exceed  the  above  number. 

In  his  despatch  announcing'  this  victory,  General 
Wayne  bestows  great  praise  on  the  conduct  and  bravery 
of  his  troops ;  and  holds  up  for  the  notice  of  govern- 
ment, the  names  of  those  officers  who  distinguished 
themselves.  Among  those  who  have  subsequently  iden- 
tified themselves  with  our  military  history,  we  observe 
the  names  of  Gen.  Wilkenson,  Capt.  Van  Rensselaer,  and 
Lieut.  W.  H.  Harrison.  Capt.  Campbell  of  the  cavalry, 
and  Lieut.  Fowles  of  the  infantry,  were  among  the  slain. 
Major  Cass,  (father  of  the  present  executive  of  Michi- 
gan,) commanded  a  battalion  of  the  legionary  infantry ; 
but  was  prevented  by  illness  from  participating  in  this 
engagement. 

The  Indians  were  led  in  this  action  by  a  chief  called 
Blue  Jacket,  assisted  by  Little  Turtle.  But  we  have 
it  from  an  officer  of  that  campaign,*  that  the  latter 
strenuously  opposed  making  a  stand  at  Presque  Isle ; 
and  was  not  disinclined  to  peace.  And  it  was  currently 
reported  and  believed,  after  the  action,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  this  opinion,  high  words  had  passed  between 
the  chiefs,  in  a  council  preceding  the  battle  ;  the  Little 
Turtle  maintaining  his  opinions  in  an  argument  con- 
taining  expressions  to  this  effect : — "  We  have  beaten 
the  enemy  twice,  under  separate  commanders.  We 
cannot  expect  the  same  good  fortune  always  to  attend 
us.  The  Americans  are  now  led  by  a  chief,  who  never 
sleeps  :  the  night  and  the  day  are  alike  to  him  :  and 
during  ail  the  time  that  he  has  been  marching  upon  oiir 
villages,  notwithstanding  the  watchfulness  of  our  youm? 

"    Brig.  Gen.  H.  Bradv, 
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men,  we  have  never  been  able  to  surprise  him.  Think 
well  of  it :  there  is  something  whispers  me,  it  would  be 
prudent  to  listen  to  his  offers  of  peace."  On  this,  he 
was  reproached  by  one  of  the  chiefs  with  cowardice. 
This  put  an  end  to  the  conference.  Stung  to  the  quick 
by  a  reproach,  that  he  was  conscious  he  never  merited, 
he  would  have  laid  his  reviler  dead  at  his  feet ;  but  his 
was  not  the  bravery  of  an  assassin  :  he  took  his  post  in  the 
action,  determined  to  do  his  duty  ;  and  the  event  proved 
that  he  had  formed  no  erroneous  estimate  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Gen.  Wayne.* 

The  Wyandots  relate  the  following  additional  particu- 
lars respecting  this  battle.  The  nations  who,  together 
with  themselves,  formed  the  confederated  force  against 
Gen.  Wayne,  were,  the  Miamis,  Pottowattomies,  Dela- 
wares,  Shawanoes,  Chippeways,  Ottoways,  and  some 
Senecas. 

The  night  preceding  the  battle,  the  chiefs  of  the  dif- 
ferent nations  above  mentioned,  assembled  in  council, 
and  it  was  proposed  by  some,  to  go  up  and  attack  Gen. 
W^ayne  in  his  encampment.  This  proposition  was  op- 
posed, and  the  council  did  not  determine  to  attack  him 
that  night ;  but  all  acceded  to  another  proposition,  to 
wait  until  the  next  day,  and  tight  the  General,  at  Presque 
Isle. 

While  Gen.  Wayne  was  encamped  above  the  Mauraee 
rapids,  he  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  Indians,  who  were 
then  encamped  below  these  rapids,  with  a  letter,  re- 
questing them  to  come  up  to  his  encampment  and  treat 

•*'  Little  Turtle  lived  many  years  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  and 
CDj^yed  the  respect  and  esteem  of  several  distinguished  individuals.  His 
•courage  and  humanity  ;  his  wisdom  and  consistency,  were  equally  con- 
spicuous: and  there  have  been  few  individuals  among  the  aborigines,  who 
haye*done  so  much  to  abolish  the  rites  of  human  sacrifice.  The  grave  of 
thrs*noted  warrior,  is  shown  to  visiters,  near  Fort  Wayne.  It  is  frequently 
visited  by  the  Indians  in  that  part  of  the  country,  by  whom  his  memory  is 
••heyished  with  the  greatest  respect  and  veneration. 
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with  him.  This  letter  was  taken  to  Col.  M'Kee,  Indian 
Agent,  who  after  reading  it,  told  the  Indians  not  to  listen 
to  the  flag  of  truce,  but  concealed  from  them  the  true 
import  of  the  letter.  He  then  told  them  that  they  must 
fight  the  Americans  immediately. 

Some  of  the  nations  learned  afterward  the  contents  of 
the  letter  of  Gen.  Wayne,  and  were  inclined  to  listen  to 
his  proposition.  Col.  M'Kee  persuaded  them,  however, 
to  abandon  this  design,  and  fight.  When  the  Wyandots 
found  that  the  other  nations  were  disposed  to  give  the 
Americans  battle,  their  war  chiefs  resolved  to  participate  in 
the  fight,  and  proceeded  with  their  warriors  toward  the 
American  army.  They  led  on,  together  with  some  of  the 
Delawares.  The  other  tribes  remained  behind,  under 
pretence  of  cooking  their  victuals. 

When  the  Wyandots  and  Delawares  had  arrived  near 
the  American  army,  they  placed  themselves  in  a  wood, 
where  the  two  war  chiefs  who  led  them,  resolved  to  re- 
ceive the  attack.  The  other  nations  did  not  come  up, 
until  the  Wyandots  and  DelawTares  were  defeated,  and 
they  then  also  retreated.  All  the  war  chiefs  and  council 
chiefs  of  the  Wyandots  were  killed  in  this  battle.  They 
were  nine  in  number.  For  this  severe  loss,  they  after- 
ward reproached  Col.  M'Kee,  whose  advice,  it  seems, 
had  determined  them  to  fight  the  Americans.* 

The  result  of  the  campaign,  which  we  have  thus 
sketched,  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Indians  to  their  true 
situation  ;  and  they  were  content  to  sue  for  peace :  their 
warriors  dispersed ;  the  principal  chiefs  and  headmen 
sent  in  their  adhesion  ;  and  a  state  of  comparative  safety 
ensued  throughout  the  western  frontiers.  The  treaty  of 
Greenville,  consequent  upon  the  successful  termination 
of  this  campaign,  or  what  is  frequently  denominated 
Wayne's   War,  was  concluded  on  the  third  of  August, 

Collection  of  MSS.  in  the  Library  of  Gov,  Cass, 
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A.D.  1795.  This  treaty,  the  basis  of  most  of  our  sub^ 
sequent  treaties  with  the  northwestern  Indians,  was  at- 
tended by  twelve  tribes  ;  some  of  whom,  it  is  believed, 
had  before  entered  into  treaty  with  the  United  States. 
By  this  treaty  they  ceded  an  extensive  tract  of  country, 
south  of  the  lakes,  and  west  of  the  Ohio  ;  together  with 
certain  specific  tracts,  including  the  sites  of  all  the  north- 
western posts,  as  an  indemnification  for  the  expenses  of  the 
war.  The  United  States,  in  consideration  of  the  extent  of 
the  cessions,  and  to  manifest  at  the  same  time,  their  libe- 
rality, and  earnest  desire  to  render  the  peace  perpetual ; 
delivered  to  them  a  quantity  of  goods,  to  the  value  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars  ;  and  stipulated  to  pay  annually, 
for  ever,  an  annuity  of  nine  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars  ;  to  be  divided  among  the  tribes,  according  to 
their  strength.* 

As  an  evidence  of  the  sincerity  with  which  the  Indians 
entered  into  this  treaty  ;  or  of  the  dread  which  had  been 
inspired  by  our  arms,  it  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  that  its 
stipulations  continued  unbroken,  until  the  battle  of  Tippe- 
cano  ;  a  period  of  sixteen  years.  But  we  must  leave  to 
abler  pens,  and  to  more  elaborate  performances,  those 
minuter  considerations  of  policy,  and  details  of  action, 
which  belong  to  the  history  of  these  wars.  When  all 
shall  be  known,  however,  which  can  be  drawn  from  the 
dusty  archives  of  public  offices,  both  within  and  without 
the  country,  to  elucidate  their  history,  there  will  still  be 
much  which  remains  untold.  For  we  shall  still  remain  in 
comparative  ignorance  of  their 

SECRET  HISTORY. 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  Indians  could  be  induced 
to  enter  into  the  scheme  of  a  general  war  against  the 

*  Laws  of  the  United  States,  relating  to  public  Lands. — Wash.  A.D.  1817. 
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United  States.  The  Shawanoes  and  the  Wyandots  only 
were  willing.  But  after  many  councils,  and  the  distri- 
bution of  a  considerable  amount  in  presents,  it  was  at 
last  found  that  the  other  tribes  were  not  disposed  to  take 
up  arms  :  or  rather,  were  averse  to  acting  as  the  princi- 
pals in  the  war.  And  the  officers  of  the  British  Indian 
Department,  at  Detroit,  saw  their  utmost  efforts  fail. 
What  could  not  be  effected  by  the  ordinary  mode  of  per- 
suasion— by  talks,  by  presents,  and  by  threats ;  for  we 
are  assured  that  all  these  were  employed,  was  attempted 
by  stratagem  ;  and  ultimately  succeeded. 

Alexander  M'Kenzie,  (not  Sir  Alexander  M'Kenzie, 
who  was  about  this  period  distinguished  in  the  fur 
trade  of  Canada,)  was  selected  to  play  the  part  of  an 
Indian  chief,  who,  it  was  represented  to  the  Indians,  had 
lately  arrived  as  an  ambassador  from  the  remote  north- 
western tribes.  He  was  painted  and  dressed  after  the 
Indian  costume,  and  furnished  with  the  necessary 
wampum  and  pipes,  as  credentials  of  his  authority ;  and 
as  he  spoke  the  Indian  language,  the  deception  proved 
complete.  The  Shawanoes  and  Wyandots  were  alone 
let  into  the  secret ;  and  it  was  among  these,  that  the 
pretended  chief  took  his  stand. 

The  concourse  of  Indians  assembled  at  Detroit  on 
this  occasion,  was  immense  ;  and  after  Elliot,  and  other 
agents  had  addressed  them,  on  behalf  of  the  British  Go- 
vernment ;  it  was  stated  that  an  ambassador  had  recently 
arrived,  from  their  red  brethren  in  the  north,  who  re- 
ported that  the  Chippeways,  the  Ottoways,  and  other 
tribes  fri  that  quarter,  had  determined  to  take  up  the 
tomahawk,  in  the  war  against  the  Americans.  This  was 
presently  confirmed,  by  the  speech  of  Mr.  M'Kenzie,  in 
which  he  said — that  the  bands  on  the  upper  lakes  were 
armed,  and  ready  to  move  down  and  fall  upon  the  Ame- 
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rican  frontiers ;  and  that  the  tribes  of  the  west  were 
equally  prepared  to  descend  the  Mississippi,  and  attack 
the  Ohio  and  Virginia  settlements.  This  address  had  an 
almost  electric  effect  upon  the  credulous,  listening  In- 
dians ;  who  made  the  air  resound  with  their  war-whoop ; 
and  immediately  expressed  their  willingness  to  become 
confederates  in  so  seemingly  powerful  a  league.* 

We  resume  the  narrative  of  our  route.  There  are 
probably  few  places  along  the  Maumee  River,  which  are 
so  well  calculated  for  an  Indian  ambuscade,  as  the  closely- 
timbered  forest  of 

PRESQUE  ISLE. 

Its  elongated  form  and  insular  position,  with  the  brawl- 
ing rapids  of  the  river,  on  one  side  ;  and  a  narrow  neck 
of  prairie,  on  the  other,  give  it  a  striking  resemblance, 
as  the  name  imports,  to  a  peninsula.  This  effect  is  still 
further  heightened,  by  the  prominent  swell  of  the  ground, 
and  the  intenser  verdure  of  the  foilage  ;  which,  like  some 
of  the  picturesque  oases  of  the  Illinois  prairies,  appear 
more  conspicuous  from  the  unvaried  level  upon  which 
they  are  situated.  But  perhaps  there  is  another  source, 
that  contributed  in  an  undue  manner  to  the  interest 
with  which  we  contemplated  this  scene.  We  allude  to 
those  associations  which,  even  from  our  boyhood,  have 
been  connected  with  the  "  scaring  sounds"  of  the  Indian 
names,  which  perpetuate  the  localities  of  the  sanguinary 
battles  and  massacres  of  the  west. 

The  Maumee  and  the  Wabash ;  the  Au  Glaize  and 
the  Scioto,  form  so  vivid  a  picture,  in  the  "  oft-told  tale" 
of  Indian  barbarity,  that  he  must  possess  no  ordinary 
share  of  apathy,  who  can  tread  the  banks  of  these  beau- 
tiful rivers,  without  feeling  a  degree  of  interest,  beyond 

'  Jofen  Kinsey.  Esq. 
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that  inspired  by  the  simple  combination  of  woods  and 
water ;  light  and  shade.  No  spot  can  present  a  more 
favourable  situation  for  reminiscences  of  this  kind,  than 
the  solitary  wood  of  Presque  Isle.  At  the  time  we  visited 
this  scene,  no  human  habitation  fell  within  reach  of  the 
eye  ;  no  "human  face  divine"  was  near.  A  few  strag- 
gling pannels  of  fence  upon  the  distant  prairie,  were  all 
that  bore  the  marks  of  human  hands.  And  here,  it  may 
be  remarked,  from  the  surprising  changes  which  are  daily 
occurring  in  the  condition  of  this  valley  ;  and  the  sweep- 
ing inroads  which  the  axe  is  destined  to  make  in  those 
primeval  woods — 

"  where  tigers  steal  along, 

And  the  dread  Indian  chants  a  dismal  song," 

the  spot  referred  to,  can  seldom  hereafter  be  viewed 
under  equally  advantageous  circumstances. 

I  had  scarcely  satisfied  myself  by  sketching  the  out- 
lines of  this  spot,  and  was  still  engaged  in  examining  the 
comparatively  interesting  features  of  its  mineralogy,* 

*  We  here  introduce  notices  of  some  of  the  more  interesting  minerals 
found  at  this  place,  adopting  strictly,  as  will  be  found  throughout  this  vo- 
lume, the  nomenclature  employed  in  the  elementary  work  of  Professor 
Cleaveland. 

STRONTIAN. 

Spec. — Sulphate  of  Strontian.  This  mineral  is  found  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Maumee  River,  at  Presque  Isle,  Wood  County,  Ohio.  Itsgangue  is  a 
compact  gray  limestone.  Its  external  characters,  deduced  from  a  number 
of  specimens,  now  before  us,  are  as  follow  : — Colour — pearl-gray,  pass- 
ing into  bluish-gray,  sky-blue,  and  Berlin-blue  :  irised.  Lustre — glim- 
mering and  pearly ;  translucent,  passing  into  transparent.  It  occurs, 
most  commonly,  in  foliated  masses,  which  are  the  result  of  a  disturbed 
crystallization  ;  and  also  in  tabular  six-sided  prisms.  The  surface  of  these 
crystals  is  sometimes  tarnished  with  a  thin  deposite  of  calcareous,  or  R 
white  crusty  matter,  which  renders  the  faces  dull  and  nearly  opaque.  The 
structure  of  the  crystals  is  distinctly  foliated,  and  permits  a  division  in*o 
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when  Governor  Cass,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Conant,  and 
one  or  two  other  gentlemen  residents  at  Maumee,  rode 
up.  The  time  had  passed  imperceptibly.  With  feelings 
not  widely  different  from  those  with  which  the  Brachman 
ceased  from  his  philosophical  employment  of  standing  in 
the  sun,  or  at  least,  not  without  casting  "  one  lingering 
look"  behind,  I  mounted  my  horse  :  and  joining  the  ca- 
valcade, we  pursued  our  journey  up  the  valley  of  the 
river. 

The  road  is  carried  along  the  immediate  banks  of  the 
stream,  seldom  deviating  so  far  as  completely  to  exclude 
it  from  the  eye.  We  were  pleased  to  see,  where  recent 
openings  had  been  made  in  the  forest,  that  the  farmers 
had  evinced  the  good  taste,  to  leave  a  number  of  the 
tallest  and  finest  oaks,  elms,  and  honey-locusts,  as  shade 
trees.  Wherever  the  trees  had  been  indiscriminately 
felled,  the  marly  character  of  the  soil,  covered  with  a 
coat  of  impalpable  dust,  united  to  the  great  heat  of  the 
weather,  rendered  our  progress  slow  and  oppressive. 

thin  tabular  or  lamellar  masses.  It  is  easily  frangible.  It  is  scratched  by 
iluate  of  lime,  but  scratches  the  opaque  sulphate  of  barytes  from  Missouri. 
It  is  heavy. 

Remark.— It  is  found  in  abundance.  Its  colour  and  the  degree  of  trans- 
parency, sometimes  resemble  certain  varieties  of  sulphate  of  Barytes,  for 
which  it  appears  to  have  been  mistaken  by  Mr.  Jessup. — Vide  Cleave- 
land's  Mineralogy,  p.  141. 

LIME. 

SPEC. — CARBONATE  OF  LIME. 

Subs. — Calcareous  Spar.  Occurs  with  the  preceding,  both  crystallized 
and  laminated.  Its  colours  are  various  shades  of  white  or  yellow,  most 
commonly  yellowish-white,  or  honey-yellow.  The  association  between 
this  mineral  and  the  sulphate  of  strontian  appears  to  be  intimate.  In  a 
few  instances  we  have  observed  the  former,  in  the  form  of  hexahedral 
crystals,  imbedded  in  the  latter.  It  occurs  also  in  the  form  of  slender  six- 
sided  prisms,  superimposed  upon  a  basis  of  compact  silicated  limestone, 
It  is  also  seen  in  laminated  masses,  in  connexion  with  iron  pyrites. 
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A  short  distance  above  Presque  Isle,  we  turned  from 
aur  way  to  inspect  the  construction  of  a  newly  finished 
grist-mill,  driven  by  horse-power,  and  built  on  the 
principle  of  the  inclined  plane  : — a  method  which  is 
daily  coming  into  vogue,  in  those  level  parts  of  the  west- 
ern country,  where  waterfalls  are  rarely  to  be  found. 
It  is  recommended  by  the  simplicity  of  its  mechanism, 
and  great  cheapness  ;  two  important  considerations  in  a 
district  of  country,  in  which  neither  mone)  nor  mechanics 
can  be  said  to  be  superabundant.  Here,  the  gentlemen 
from  Fort  Meigs  took  leave  of  us,  and  left  us  to  reflect 
how  much  we  stood  in  need  of  their  remarks  and  expe- 
rience in  the  subsequent  parts  of  our  journey. 

A  series  of  well-enclosed  and  well-cultivated  farms, 
characterizes  this  part  of  the  valley  for  a  number  of 
miles  ;  and  we  have  seldom  observed  in  any  part  of  the 
Western  States,  such  luxuriant  and  extensive  fields  of 
Indian  corn.  Although  it  was  but  the  beginning  of  July, 
many  of  the  stalks  of  this  grain  were  above  six  feet  in 
height,  and  had  already  put  forth  the  silky  tassel,  which 
indicates  the  formation  of  the  grain.  Potatoes,  cucum- 
bers, and  pumpkins,  were  here  in  blossom  ;  and  the  ma- 
ture growth  of  various  pot  herbs,  gave  promise  of  an 
early  and  plenteous  reward  of  horticultural  labour. 

We  feel  inclined  to  believe,  that  frequently  a  more 
useful,  if  not  so  scientific  an  estimate  of  climate,  may  be 
formed  from  comparisons  of  the  state  of  vegetation,  than 
by  the  usual  mode  of  conducting  thermometrical  ob- 
servations. The  latter,  too  frequently  gives  an  exact 
measure  of  the  atmospheric  heat  in  artificial  situations ; 
while  the  former  constantly  results  from  the  united  effects 
of  heat  and  moisture  distributed,  or  absorbed  at  the  earth's 
surface ;  modified,  moreover,  by  those  local  causes,  as 
the  evenness  or  unevenness  of  surface,  the  relative  situa- 
tion of  lakes,  &c.  whose  constant  tendency  is  to  furnish 
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exceptions  to  general  rules,  and  to  falsify  the  artificial 
conclusions  of  astronomical  geography. 

The  gradual  d^velopement  of  plants,  even  to  the  eye 
unschooled  in  botanical  science,  is  a  source  of  interesting 
observation  ;  but  it  becomes  doubly  so,  if  we  can  con- 
strue it  into  a  means  of  a;>*  staining  the  comparative 
agricultural  capacities  of  newly  settled,  or  distant  coun- 
tries. 

TIMBER. 

The  forest  of  Maumee,  both  in  the  variety  of  its  spe- 
cies, and  the  exuberance  of  its  growth,  denotes  a  fruitful 
soil.  The  principal  trees  are,  oak,  maple,  black-walnut, 
elm,  ash,  mulberry,  buck-eye,*  and  honey-locust.  The 
soil  is  frequently  a  mellow  calcareous  loam,  resting  on 
extensive  beds  of  gravel.  Less  frequently,  it  is  arena- 
ceous. 

About  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  reached  a  part 
of  the  valley  called 

ROCHE  DE  BOUT. 

This  spot  has  been  frequently  alluded  to,  both  in  the 
present  and  in  former  times,  in  consequence  of  being  the 
site  of  a  slight  work  called  Fort  Deposite,  erected  during 
the  Indian  wars ;  of  which  the  remains  are  not  now 
visible.  Here  we  dismounted,  beneath  some  spreading 
trees  ;  the  weather  being  oppressively  warm. 

In  a  canal  which  has  been  cut  in  the  rock,  to  conduct 
water  to  a  mill,  I  observed  numerous  small  cavities  and 
fissures  filled  with  interesting  groupes  of  crystals. f  This 
rock  is  a  compact  limestone.  Near  the  commencement 
of  this  small  canal,  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  stands  a  small 

*  /F.sculu?  hippocastannm. — Drake,     t  Calc.  spar: — Celestine. — Ja. 
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rocky  islet,  covered  with  a  few  stinted  junipers  and 
cedars ;  but  what  particularly  strikes  the  observer,  is 
the  inclined  position  of  the  strata  composing  this  island, 
which  is  au  isolated  mass  of  argillite,  ot  a  dark  earthy 
appearance,  and  possessing  the  usual  laminated  or  slaty 
structure.  And  it  is  this  feature,  so  different  from  any 
other  to  be  observed  there,  that  has  originated  the  name 
of  Rocke  de  liout,  or  the  Standing  Rock. 

This  position  is  very  near  the  limit,  to  which  any  con- 
nected settlement  on  the  Maumee  extends.  The  few 
habitations  that  are  passed  above,  bear  a?i  the  marks  of 
recent  occupanc),  and  have  only  small  enclosures.  We 
reached  the  head  of  the  rapids  some  time  before  sunset. 
Our  canoe  came  up  very  tardily,  and  we  determined  to 
encamp. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  we  passed  a  number  of  Indian 
lodges,  generally  collected  into  small  groupes,  or  ham- 
lets \  the  precise  position  of  which,  we  do  not  think 
important  to  indicate,  were  it  in  our  power,  as  they  are 
probably  temporary  summer  encampments  ;  and  there  is 
no  certainty  that  the  succeeding  traveller  would  find  them 
at  the  places  designated.  This  is  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  their  erratic  state,  and  present  precarious 
mode  of  subsistence. 

On  inquiry  at  several  of  these  lodges,  we  found  them 
to  be  chiefly  inhabited  by  Fottowattomies  ;  a  tribe  that  is 
spread  over  a  very  wide  range  of  country,  although  prin- 
cipally located  within  the  Agency  of  Chicago.*  Their 
language,  according  to  all  observation,  is  radically  the 
same  with  the  Chippewa,  and  with  the  Ottowa,  having 
the  Algonquin  for  its  root :  and  agreeably  to  their  own 
traditions,  these  three  tribes  were  originally  one  nation. 

*  Great  part  of  the  Ottowa,  and  some  part  of  the  Wyandot  tribe,  also 
inhabit  this  valley  ;  but  as  they  are  principally  located  on  the  east  border- 
of  the  river,  we  saw  but  few  of  them. 
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Hence  they  still  address  each  other,  by  the  appellation  of 
Neekairnis,  my  brother.* 

The  frequent  intercourse  of  these  roving  parties,  with 
Americans  and  Canadians,  has  caused  them  to  neglect 
that  ceremonious  attention  to  casual  and  unknown 
visiters,  which  they  were  formerly  so  punctual  in  paying. 
But  if  we  may  judge  from  their  readiness  and  apparent 
pleasure,  in  bringing  us  cool  water  from  the  river, 
wherever  we  stopped,  they  have  not  lost  their  ancient 
character  for  hospitality  :  which  has  been  found  so  uni- 
versal, and  at  the  same  time  so  ennobling  a  trait  of  the 
savage  character.  "  Indians,"  observes  a  late  writer,  who 
has  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  among  them,  "  show 
great  hospitality  to  strangers,  before  they  have  been  long 
acquainted  with  civilized  people ;  after  which,  they  adopt 
many  of  their  customs :  but  they  are  by  no  means  always 
gainers  by  the  exchange."!  So  far  as  our  observation 
extends,  we  think  both  the  predication  and  the  conclu- 
sion entitled  to  respect. 

A  NIGHT  IN  THE  WOODS. 

The  spot  of  our  encampment  consisted  of  a  small  lawn 
interposed  between  the  river,  and  a  dense,  impenetrable 
forest ;  which  threw  its  broad  shadow  far  beyond  us  into 
the  stream.  It  had  been  so  often  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, by  those  who,  in  a  long  period  of  time,  had  pre- 

*  This  term  is  particularly  appropriated  to  express  this  national  rela- 
tionship, and  is  not  applicable  to  the  fraternal  tie  which  connects  members 
of  the  same  family.  Osiaa'ernau,  is  the  term'  used  to  express  brother  in 
the  latter  sense.  But  owing  to  one  of  the  grammatical  forms  of  their  lan- 
guage, whereby  the  pronoun  is  connected  with  the  substantive,  verb,  &c. 
and  thus  great  conciseness  introduced  into  it ;  these  tribes  seldom  have 
occasion  to  employ  this  word  in  its  elementary  form.  The  common  mode  of 
expression  is — Nee'siaa,  my  brother ;  Kee'siaa,  your  brother ;  O'siaaepnv^ 
his,  or  her  brother,  &c.  t  Harmon. 
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ceded  us  in  the  ascent  of  this  stream,  as  manifestly  to 
©we  its  origin  to  this  circumstance.  Here  we  awaited 
the  arrival  of  our  canoe,  with  some  impatience,  as  it  con- 
tained our  gauze  nets;  -the  only  effectual  defence 
against  the  attacks  of  the  clouds  of  musquetoes  which 
now  assailed  us. 

Of  the  numerous  little  inconveniences,  and  the  pecu- 
liar state  of  irritability,  caused  by  these  voracious  insects, 
and  their  disagreeable  buzzing,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  convey  an  adequate  conception,  to  one  who  has  never 
passed  a  night  in  one  of  these  dark  and  humid  forests, 
surcharged  with  the  ample  mass  of  decomposing  vege- 
tation. We  have  often  experienced  this  pett)  species  of 
torment,  partieularly  in  our  attempts  to  journalize  the 
day's  remarks;  or  when  fatigue  and  hunger  have  made 
refreshment  and  quietude  both  necessary  and  grateful. 
These  are  trifles  to  be  sure,  which  may  be  thought  un- 
worthy of  notice.  But — "it  must  be  remembered,  that 
life  consists  not  of  a  series  of  illustrious  actions,  or  ele- 
gant enjoyments  ;  the  greater  part  of  our  time  passes  in 
compliance  with  necessities,  in  the  performance  of  daily 
duties,  in  the  removal  of  small  inconveniences,  in  the 
procurement  of  petty  pleasures  ;  and  we  are  well  or  ill 
at  ease,  as  the  main  stream  of  life  glides  on  smoothly,  or 
is  ruffled  by  small  obstacles  and  frequent  interruption."* 

5th.  The  channel  of  the  river  being  now  unobstructed 
for  a  distance,  we  concluded  to  proceed  by  water ;  and 
embarked  a  few  minutes  before  four  o'clock,  A.  M.  The 
dew,  which  at  this  season  of  the  year  gives  the  night  air 
a  penetrating  chillness,  fell  heavily  ;  and  so  dense  a  mist 
hung  over  the  river,  as  to  intercept  the  view  of  objects  at 
a  short  distance.  Trusting  to  the  experience  of  our 
steersman,  we  closed  the  moveable  awning  of  our  canoe  ; 
an  improvement  in  this  mode  of  travelling,  which  obviates 

*  T)r.  Johnson. 
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the  two  principal  objections  that  can  be  urged  against  it, 
namely, — the  headaches  caused  by  a  glowing  sun  at 
noon,  and  the  disagreeable  effects  of  the  night  air. 

The  gradual  dawning  of  a  remarkably  fine  day,  and 
dispersion  of  the  fog  ;  and  the  cheerful  notes  of  the 
robin  and  gray  linnet,  soon  induced  us  to  raise  our  side 
curtains,  to  enjoy  the  prospect ;  and  superadded  to  the 
recent  change  in  our  mode  of  conveyance,  excited  sen- 
sations of  the  most  pleasurable  kind.  To  increase  this 
feeling,  so  soon  as  the  light  became  sufficiently  strong  to 
allow  the  men  to  take  a  bolder  stroke  with  their  paddles, 
without  the  fear  ot  running  our  frail  bark  against  hidden 
logs,  they  commenced  one  of  those  animated  Canadian 
boat  songs,  with  which — 

"  While  their  voices  keep  tune,  and  their  oars  keep  time," 

they  are  accustomed  to  cheer  their  labours : — a  species 
of  merry  chant,*  which  no  one  can  listen  to,  without 
feeling  the  mercury  of  his  spirits  rise. 

The  river  has  its  course  through  a  heavy  forest  of  trees 
clothed  with  a  profuse  foliage,  some  of  which  overhang 
the  water,  and  others,  riven  from  their  very  tops  by 
strokes  of  lightning,  project  their  bleached  and  denuded 
limbs  amid  the  greenest  foliage.  When  we  throw,  over 
a  scene  like  this,  the  strong  and  deep  lights  and  shadows 
of  the  living  landscape,  with  its  most  minute  objects  re- 
flected in  the  clear  mirror  of  the  stream  :  with  here  and 
there,  a  small  log  cabin  on  shore,  surrounded  with  a  few 
cattle  ;  and  the  whole  enlivened  by  the  occasional  flight 
of  land  birds,  or  the  sudden  flapping  of  a  flock  of  ducks 

*  Chanson  de  voyageur. — This  custom,  as  we  are  told  by  Gov.  Clinton, 
can  be  regularly  traced  back  to  the  period  of  the  arrival  of  the  noble 
Samuel  de  Champlaine  in  the  Canadas,  A.D.  1535. — Vide  Observations 
on  the  Natural  History  and  Internal  Resources  of  the  State  of  New- 
York. 
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on  the  water,  a  pretty  correct  idea  will  be  formed  of  a 
morning's  voyage  upon  rhis  broad  and  clear  stream. 

Although  *h^re  is  little  diversity,  and  scarcely  a  pro- 
minent feature  which  could  be  so  described  as  to  be 
recognised  by  the  future  tourist ;  yet  the  eye  is  con- 
stantly employed  in  discriminating  little  objects  that 
excite  interest,  or  instituting  little  comparisons  that 
convey  pleasure.  And  without  observing  a  solhary  fea- 
ture that  creates  the  impression  of  grandeur,  or  fully 
satisfies  the  requisitions  of  beauty,  there  is  that  natural 
keeping  which  it  is  the  aim  of  painters  and  poets  to  ac- 
quire ;  and  we  feel  the  full  sensation  produced  by  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  scenes — 

11  Where  order  in  variety  we  see, 
And  where,  though  all  things  differ,  all  agree." 

Windsor  Forest. 

In  ascending  about  twenty  miles  against  a  gentle  cur- 
rent, we  reached  the  foot  of  the  Flat  Rapid.  Htre  wre 
procured  horses,  and  rode  to  its  head,  about  six  or  seven 
miles  ;  whence  again  embarking,  we  found  no  further 
obstructions :  and  came  to  Fort  Defiance  at  an  early 
hour  in  the  afternoon. 

In  the  course  of  this  day  we  passed  a  settlement  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river,  formerly  called  Prairie  du 
Masque.  This  place,  containing  several  buildings  and 
a  post-office,  we  should  scarcely  deem  entitled  to  a  pass- 
ing remark,  were  it  not  to  take  notice  of  an  instance  of 
that  vile  taste  for  foreign  and  outlandish  names,  which 
prevails  so  extensively  throughout  our  country  ;  to  the 
exclusion  of  pie-existing  French,  or  aboriginal  names, 
that  are  in  many  instances  equally  sonorous  and  pleasing 
to  the  ear,  and  always  more  significant  and  appropriate. 
This  is  particularly  reprehensible,  in  our  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, when  the  names  of  celebrated  European  or  Asiatic 
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cities,  are  bestowed  upon  a  collection  of  some  dozen  log 
cabins  dignified  with  the  appellation  of  town. 

Of  this  mal-appropriation,  perhaps  the  hamlet  under 
consideration  atfords  a  sufficiently  striking  example. 
When  the  inhabitants  thought  proper  to  apply  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  postmaster,  it  was  deemed  a  suitable  oc- 
casion to  discard  the  current  name.  And  from  a  little 
similarity  of  sound,  which  struck  the  ear  of  some  luckless 
name-monger,  the  lonely,  rural,  little  Prairie  du  Masque, 
was  changed  into  the  high  sounding,  eastern  title  of  Da- 
mascus ; — its  present  appellation,  at  least,  with  a  portion 
of  the  inhabitants. 
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Fort  Defiance — Fort  Winchester; — Events  of  the  Late 
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Ride  to  Fort  Wayne.  Wild  Turkey.  Honey  Dew. 
Notice  of  Fort  Wayne.  Visit  an  Indian  School.  Cap- 
tain Riley,  and  his  new  town  of  Wills  hire.  Junction  of 
the  St.  Joseph's  and  St.  Mary's.  Conchology.  Silk 
Worm.     A  Sketch  of  the   Geology  of  Maumee  Valley, 

Fort  Defiance,  so  called,  is  estimated  to  be  nearly 
equidistant  between  Fort  Wayne  and  Fort  Meigs,  being 
fifty  miles  southwest  of  the  latter,*  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  from  Detroit.  The  appellation  of  fort,  which  is 
still  kept  up  by  the  inhabitants,  will  excite  the  idea  ot  a 
garrisoned  work,  although  it  has  ceased  to  be  occupied 
for  military  purposes ;  and  the  site  of  the  fort  itself,  is  only 
to  be  recognised  by  its  ruins.  But  a  few  years  have 
passed,  since  this  position  was  the  rallying  point  of  nu- 
merous powerful  Indian  tribes,  and  the  seat  of  extensive 
villages,  the  capture  and  destruction  of  which,  as  we  have 
shown  in  the  preceding  pages,  were  objects  that  for 
several  years  baffled  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  Republic, 
The  course  of  migration  has  now  placed  it  far  within  the 

*  Morse. 
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extended  line  of  our  frontier  posts,  although  it  appears 
to  have  received  no  recent  accession  of  numbers.  The 
causes  of  this,  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  heard  mentioned, 
and  are  unable  to  conjecture,  as  the  lands  appear  to  be  of 
an  excellent  quality,  pleasantly  situated,  and  well  tim- 
bered.     It  is  within  the  limits  of  Williams  County,  Ohio. 

Some  idea  of  the  former  extent  of  the  aboriginal  set- 
tlements at  this  place,  as  well  as  of  the  importance  at- 
tached to  its  capture,  may  be  obtained  from  the  following 
expressions,  in  an  official  letter  of  General  Wayne, 
written  a  few  days  after  taking  possession  of  it.  After 
detailing  the  prominent  incidents  of  his  march  through 
the  wilderness,  he  continues  : — "  Thus,  Sir,  we  have  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  grand  emporium  of  the  hostile 
Indians  of  the  west,  without  loss  of  blood.  The  very 
extensive  and  cultivated  fields  and  gardens,  show  the 
work  of  many  hands,  the  margins  of  those  beautiful 
rivers,  the  Miami  of  the  Lake,  and  Au  Glaize,  appear  like 
one  continued  village  for  a  number  of  miles,  both  above 
and  below  this  place  ;  nor  have  I  ever  before  beheld  such 
immense  fields  ot  corn  in  any  part  of  America,  from  Ca- 
nada to  Florida."* 

During  the  late  war,  this  position  was  occupied  by  a 
new  work  called 

FORT  WINCHESTER; 

The  site  of  which,  is  several  hundred  yards  back  of  the 
remains  of  Fort  Defiance,  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Au 
Glaize.  The  ground  is  more  elevated,  and  gave  scope 
for  a  work  of  greater  dimensions.  Some  of  the  block- 
houses forming  the  bastions  ot  this  work,  and  the  broken 
lines  of  heavy  oak  pickets,  consisting  of  the  entire  tree, 

Official  Despatch,    dated    "Gfaria   Au  Glaize,  24th   Aug.  A.P. 
1704" 
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dismembered  of  its  limbs  and  top,  were  still  standing  at 
the  time  of  our  visit : — mementos  of  a  period  of  imminent 
peril,  from  which  this  part  of  the  country  will  probably 
•xperience  a  long  exemption. 

NORTHWESTERN  CAMPAIGNS. 

The  events  of  the  war,  which  led  to  the  erection  of 
this  work;  the  strenuous  efforts  made  to  regain  the  ca- 
pital of  a  territory,  which  had  been  surrendered  under 
circumstances  deeply  humiliating  to  the  pride  of  the 
nation ;  and  the  numerous  marchings  and  counter- 
marchings,  battles,  blunders,  and  bickerings,  of  which 
the  country  under  consideration,  formed  the  conspicuous 
theatre,  present  topics  both  for  eulogy  and  animadver- 
sion, of  which  we  intended  to  avail  ourselves,  by  some 
general  observations  in  the  present  performance.  But 
after  consulting  several  authorities  touching  these  move- 
ments, and  striving  to  attain  a  proper  conception  of  them, 
we  became  convinced  that  such  remarks  must  necessa- 
rily prove  invidious ;  and  that  a  further  lapse  of  time  is 
demanded,  to  enable  the  tourist  who  has  received  his  im- 
pressions of  those  events  chiefly  from  newspapers,  to 
divest  himself  completely  of  partiality,  and  to  escape  the 
imputation  of  a  design  to  injure  or  misrepresent. 

This  conviction  has  been  iurther  strengthened,  by  ob- 
serving that  several  of  the  principal  events  ol  that  period, 
are  still  the  subject  of  angry  discussion  between  the 
principal  actors  in  those  scenes,  who  entertain  different, 
and  in  some  respects  conflicting  views  of  the  parts  which 
they  have  themselves  sustaiued.*  In  consequence,  we 
shall  withhold  those  notices  of  the  leading  movements  of 
the  northwestern  army,  in  the  years  1812,  1813,  and 
1814,  which  the    interest  they  once    excited,  and  the 

*  Vide  "  National  Intelligencer,"  for  1822,  1S23. 
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occasion  of  the  present  visit,  may  perhaps  have  led  the 
reader  to  expect.  The  few  allusions  it  may  be  conve- 
nient to  make  to  the  military  operations  of  that  era,  will 
be  confined  to  the  bare  results,  or  to  noticing  the  local 
position  of  such  of  the  western  fortresses,  as  may  occur 
on  the  line  of  our  route. 

In  proceeding  from  Fort  Defiance  to  Fort  Wayne,  we 
were  presented  with  a  choice  of  two  routes.  That,  by 
following  the  channel  of  the  Maumee,  is  estimated  to  be 
ninety  miles  ;  while  the  land  route  is  but  fifty.  A  desire 
of  seeing  as  large  a  portion  of  the  country  as  possible,  and 
at  the  same  time  of  lightening  our  canoe,  in  its  ascent  of 
the  shallow  waters,  induced  us  to  determine  on  taking 
the  latter,  while  our  voyageurs  were  directed  to  pursue 
the  former.  Accordingly,  in  about  thirty  minutes  after 
our  arrival,  having  ascertained  that  we  could  procure 
horses,  the  canoemen  were  despatched  with  instructions 
to  proceed  to  Fort  Wayne,  as  expeditiously  as  the  state 
of  the  river  would  permit.  We  now  entered  one  of  the 
inhabited  buildings  of  Fort  Winchester,  to  pass  the  nighty 
and  to  devote  that  attention  to  personal  appearance, 
which  the  want  of  domestic  conveniences  even  for  a  few 
days  rendered  necessary.  I  hastened  to  make  use  of  the 
afternoon,  by  taking  a  survey  of  the  two  military  works, 
of  which  an  account  has  already  been  given ;  and  then 
made  a  short  excursion  along  the  Au  Glaize. 

The  banks  of  this  stream  appear  to  be  made  up  of 
successive  layers  of  gravel,  sand,  and  loamy  earth.  Its 
bed  is  stated  to  consist  of  limestone.  About  a  mile 
above  Fort  Winchester,  this  formation  is  visible,  in  con- 
nexion with  bituminous  shale,  strongly  marked  with  im- 
pressions of  shells  and  ferns.  We  also  observed  crystals 
of  calcareous  spar,  and  massive  pyrites  of  iron  in  various 
places.  This  spot  is  further  deserving  of  remark,  as  the 
locality  of  the  native  lead>  which  we  have  mentioned. 
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Large  quantities  of  earth  and  stones,  are  annually 
floated  down  this  river  congealed  among  the  ice  ;  which 
on  being  thawed,  deposites  these  masses  along  shore. 
These  heavy  bodies  are  often  moved  on  still  further  by 
the  current.  May  we  not  be  permitted  to  conclude,  that 
the  extraneous  lump  of  native  lead,  has  been  brought 
down  by  a  similar  process  from  some  point  on  this 
stream,  or  its  branches,  where  it  had  been  deposited  by 
the  hand  of  nature,  and  where  there  are  yet  similar 
masses  in  situ?  It  is  reported  that  several  years  since, 
a  mass  of  lead  ore  was  found  on  Hog  Creek,  a  branch 
of  the  Au  Glaize,  the  mouth  of  which  is  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  above  the  locality  before  mentioned.* 

Among  the  alluvial  detritus  along  shore,  pebblestones 
of  granite,  milky  quartz,  and  hornblende  rock,  are  fre- 
quent. Neither  of  these  substances  is  found  in  situ, 
nearer  than  the  north  chores  of  Lakes  Huron  and  Su- 
perior;  where  they  have  been  observed  by  Dr.  Bigsby,f 
and  by  Maj.  Delafield.;  Whatever  local  changes  may 
be  effected  in  the  position  of  these  masses,  by  the  agency 
of  streams  and  periodical  torrents,  their  original  disper- 
sion to  so  considerable  a  distance  from  the  parent  beds, 
must  be  clearly  attributable  to  causes  which  have  long 
ceased  to  operate. 

The  angle  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  Au  Glaize  and 
Maumee  is  quite  acute ;  and  the  included  land  may  be 
compared  to  a  half-opened  fan,  of  which  the  site  of  Fort 
Defiance  forms  the  rivet.  The  elevation  of  this  spot, 
cannot  be  less  than  thirty  or  thirty-five  feet  above  the 
water.  It  is  covered  with  a  rich  carpet  of  grass,  inter- 
spersed with  honey-locusts ;  and  in  the  day  of  its  "  glo- 

*  B.  F.  Stickney,  Esq.  f  Vide  American  Journal  of  Science,  Vol. 
III.  No.  2. 

X  Annals  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History  of  New-York,  Vol.  I. 
No.  3 
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rious  pomp  and  circumstance,"  this  fort  must  have  pre- 
sented an  imposing  aspect.  It  appears  to  have  been 
sufficiently  strong,  considering  the  description  of  force  it 
was  designed  to  withstand.  Its  plan,  however,  being 
made  to  conform  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  site,  is  not 
scrupulously  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  Vauban. 

If  credence  be  due  to  a  popular  anecdote  of  those 
times,  other  causes  than  those  arising  from  local  po- 
sition, may  have  contributed  to  the  irregularity  of  this 

work.     Major  Z ,  well  known  for  his  eccentricities 

in  the  western  country,  was  the  engineer  employed  in  its 
erection.  It  was  remarked  that  all  his  ground  measure- 
ments were  made  with  a  small  rod  of  definite  length, 
which  he  constantly  carried  about,  and  which  thus  served 
the  double  purpose  of  a  rule  and  a  walking  cane.  Some 
of  the  subalterns  of  the  army,  observing  one  day,  that  he 
had,  contrary  to  his  invariable  custom,  left  it  lying,  em- 
braced the  opportunity  to  cut  off  from  one  end  of  the 
rod,  some  fractions  of  an  inch.  The  trick  was  not  dis- 
covered, but  the  rod  continued  to  be  the  standard  of 
measure  as  formerly. 

RIDE  TO  FORT  WAYNE. 

6th.  We  left  Fort  Defiance,  at  half  past  six  in  the 
morning.  After  following  up  the  banks  of  the  Au  Glaize 
a  short  distance,  over  old  fields — "  with  blossom'd  furze 
unprofitably  gay,"  our  path  suddenly  plunged  into  the 
forest ;  where  the  tall  and  heavy  growth  of  trees,  and 
the  luxuriance  of  the  foliage,  limited  the  prospect  to  a 
very  few  yards.  Toward  noon,  the  heat,  notwithstand- 
ing the  density  of  the  forest,  became  oppressive,  both  to 
ourselves  and  our  horses ;  and  the  musquetoes,  and 
prairie  flies,  now  became  so  numerous,  as  to  furnish 
constant  employment  in  brushing  them  off. 
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There  is  very  little  in  so  close  and  unvaried  a  forest, 
to  elicit  remark.  The  most  common  growth  of  timber  is 
oak,  beech,  sugar-tree,  black  walnut,  shag- bark  hickory,* 
and  whitewood.  Tracks  of  the  common,  or  red  deer, 
and  of  the  meleagri*.  gallipavo  or  turkey,  were  frequently 
noticed  in  our  path  ;  and  these  indigenous  species  of  the 
American  forest,  are  represented  to  be  still  abundant  in 
this  quarter. 

With  regard  to  the  latter,  an  opinion  has  been  ad- 
vanced, that  it  is  not  indigenous  to  our  country  ;f  but  the 
assertion  of  Robertson  on  this  subject,  that  this  bird  was 
one  of  those  which  Cortes  found  in  a  state  of  domestica- 
tion, on  his  arrival  in  Mexico,  would,  it  should  seem,  put 
to  rest  all  dispute  on  this  point.  The  Powhe,  or  crax 
alecatorof  South  America,  which  we  have  seen  mounted 
in  some  of  our  popular  museums  under  the  name  of 
"  Wild  Turkey,"  is  a  bird  belonging  to  a  different  g^nus 
in  ornithology  ;  and  if  alluded  to,  by  the  Scottish  histo- 
rian, would  have  been  mentioned  by  its  popular  name  of 
Indian  hen. 

Trie  gallipavo  is,  in  fact,  a  bird  peculiar  to  North  Ame- 
rica, and  is  found  as  a  wild-fowl  throughout  all  our  foiests, 
from  Mexico  to  the  Northern  Lakes,  without  any  ma- 
terial variation  in  its  specitic  marks.  It  was  unknown 
to  the  ancient  writers  on  natural  history,  and  unknown 
in  Europe,  before  the  discovery  of  America.  Authors 
inform  us  that  it  was  first  seen  in  France,  in  the  reign  of 
Francis  I.,  and  in  England,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
By  comparing  the  epochs  of  thrse  sovereigns  it  appears 
evident,  that  the  first  turkeys  must  have  been  brought 
from  Mexico,  the  conquest  ol  which  was  completed, 
A.  D.  1521  ; — three  hundred  years  antecedent  to  the 
date  of  the  present  remarks. 

*  Juglans  Squarrosa. — E.  f  Transactions  of  the  New- York  Lite- 

rary and  Philosophical  Society. 
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We  also  frequently  observed  in  the  course  of  this 
day's  ride,  the  blue  jay,  the  pileated  woodpecker,  and 
the  beautiful  passenger  pigeon.*  For  several  new  and 
interesting  facts  respecting  the  history  of  the  latter, 
we  are  indebted  to  a  recent  memoir  from  the  pen  of 
Governor  Clinton,  f  But  the  object  that  most  fre- 
quently attracted  our  notice,  during  a  ride  of  thirty 
miles,  was  the  very  plentiful  occurrence  of 

HONEY  DEW. 

We  believe  it  is  to  the  Abbe  de  Sauvages,  that  natu- 
ralists' are  indebted  for  the  refutation  of  the  popular 
error  respecting  the  production  of  this  saccharine  liquid. 
But  may  not  its  origin  be  too  invariably  referred  to  the 
Aphis,  or  vine  fretter?  We  have  repeatedly  examined 
this  substance  upon  the  leaves  of  the  oak,  maple,  and 
sumach,  without  observing  the  presence  of  this  insect; 
It  appears  in  small  globules  or  drops,  each  of  which  ap- 
parently indicates  the  pore  from  which  it  had  exuded; 
or,  these  drops  have  extended  themselves  over  the  entire 
surface  of  the  leaf:  to  which  they  furnish  a  glistening, 
sweet,  and  clammy  covering.  In  either  case,  the  dew 
appears  to  be  an  extravasated  juice  of  the  plant,  which 
may  probably  rlow  in  very  sultry  weather,  or  only  in 
certain  species  of  plants. 

This  opinion  is  not  at  variance  with  the  observations 
of  the  Abbe  de  Sauvages,  who  goes  into  some  detail  of 
remark,  to  prove  that  there  are  two  species  of  honey 
dew,  and  to  discriminate  that  which  he  ascertained  to  be 
ejected  by  aphides,  from  the  other  species  which  we 
here  refer  to.  "  The  oak  (says  the  Abbe,)  had  at  this 
time  two  sorts  of  leaves  ;  the  old,  which  were  strong 
and  firm ;    and  the  new,  which  were  tender  and  newly 

*  Columba  mipratoria:        t  New-York  Med,  and  Phys.  Journal 
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name  forth.     The  honey  dew  was  found  only  on  the  old 
leaves  ;  though  these  were  covered  by  the  new  ones,  and 
by  that  means  sheltered  from  any  moisture  that  could 
fall  from  above.     I  observed  the  same  on  the  old  leaves 
of  the  bramble,  while  the  new  leaves  were  quite  free 
from  it.     Another  proof  that  this  dew  proceeds  from  the 
leaves  is,  that  other  neighbouring   trees  not  furnished 
with  a  juice  of  this  kind,  had  no  moisture  on  them  ;  and 
particularly  the  mulberry,  which  is  a  very  remarkable 
circumstance,  for  this  juice  is  a  deadly  poison  to  silk- 
worms.    If  this  juice  fell  in  the  form  of  a  dew,  mist,  or 
ibg,  it  would  wet  all  the  leaves  without  distinction,  and 
every  part  of  the  leaves,  under  as  well  as  upper.     Heat 
may  have  some  share  in  its  production  ;   for  though  the 
common    heat  promotes  only  the  transpiration  of  the 
more  volatile  and  fluid  juices,  a  sultry  heat,  especially  if 
reflected  by  clouds,  may  so  far  dilate  the  vessels,  as  to 
produce  a  more  viscous  juice,  such  as  the  honey  dew.** 
The  whole  district  of  country  between  Fort  Defiance 
and  Fort  Wayne  is  yet  in  a  state  of  nature.     The  only 
shelter  to  be  obtained  in  passing  through  it,  is  Brush's 
cabin ; — a  small  log  tenement  put  up  during  the  present 
season,  as  a  kind  of  halfway-house.     It  stands  near  the 
margin  of  Flat  Creek ;    a  tributary  of  the  Au  Glaize. 
This  being  the  goal  we  were  resolved  to  reach  on  setting- 
out  in  the  morning,  we  accomplished  our  aim  some  time 
before  sunset ;    having  been  ten  hours  on  horseback. 
On  the  following  morning  we  again  mounted  our  horses, 
at  five  o'clock ;  and  passing  through  a  district  of  wood- 
land, in  all  essential  respects  similar  to  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding day,  we  reached  Fort  Wayne  a  few  minutes  before 
twelve.     Our  canoe,  a  little  to  our  surprise,  came  up 
within  three  or  four  hours  afterward,  having  experienced 
less  difficulty  from  the  shallowness  of  the  water  than 

"  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 
10 
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was  apprehended.  Mr.  Forsyth,  who  had  remained  one 
day  later  at  Detroit,  also  arrived  in  the  evening  ;  thus 
uniting  our  whole  party. 

Fort  Wayne  stands  at  the  continence  of  the  St.  Mary's 
and  St.  Joseph's,*  two  considerable  rivers,  which,  ori- 
ginating in  distant  sections  of  country,  here  unite  at  a 
remarkably  acute  angle  ;  and  the  congregated  volume 
pursues  its  way  to  Lake  Erie,  under  the  name  of  Mau- 
mee,  or  Miami  of  the  Lake.  The  fort  is  still  habitable, 
although  the  troops  have  been  some  time  withdrawn, 
and  stationed  farther  toward  the  west.  It  is  now  chiefly 
occupied  by  the  United  States  Indian  Department,  which 
annually  disburses  at  this  place,  a  large  amount  of  specie, 
in  annuities  to  the  surrounding  tribes.  The  site  is  in 
Randolph  County,  Indiana. 

The  village  scattered  around  the  fort,  was  originally 
settled  by  emigrants  from  the  Canadas  ;  whose  descend- 
ants still  constitute  a  considerable  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation. By  a  recent  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants,  they 
were  stated  to  number  one  hundred ;  and  wTe  counted 
eighteen  log  buildings,  exclusive  of  the  fort :  the  greater 
part  of  which  are  dwelling-houses.  We  did  not  learn 
the  cause  of  this  paucity  of  population,  which  is  certainly 
greater  than  could  be  expected.  We  were  invited  to 
take  up  our  quarters  at  Mr.  Kurchival's,  within  the  fort, 
and  we  owe  to  the  hospitality  and  polite  attention  of  this 
gentleman,  a  speedy  restoration  from  the  fatigues  of  our 
ride.     While  here,  we  had  the  gratification  of  visiting  an 

INDIAN  SCHOOL. 

This  benevolent  little  institution  is  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  Rev.  Mr.  M'Coy ;  from  whom  we  derive 

;  In  making  use  of  this,  and  the  preceding  noun,  as  invariably  governed 
by  the  possessive  case,  I  am  influenced  by  popular  usage  in  that  part  of 
*M  country,  and  by  a  wish  to  preserve  uniformity. 
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most  of  the  following  particulars. — The  school  was  es- 
tablished by  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  of  Philadel- 
phia, by  whom  it  is  chietly  supported  ;  but  it  also  derives 
aid  from  the  United  States  Government,  under  a  special 
law  of  Congress,  creating  a  fund  for  the  civilization  of 
the  Indians.  The  present  number  of  scholars  is  forty- 
eight  ;  most  of  whom  are  the  children  of  Pottowattomie 
parents,  and  the  greater  number  are  males.  One,  has 
advanced  in  arithmetic  to  the  double  rule  of  three ; 
several  can  read  and  write  ;  and  three  children  who  have 
been  three  weeks  each  at  school,  have  learned  the  al- 
phabet. They  are  taught  on  the  Lancasterian  system, 
which  is  said  to  be  well  adapted  to  this  description  of 
learners.  They  evince  uncommon  powers  of  imitation, 
being  able  to  copy,  with  much  exactness,  any  writing  or 
graphic  characters,  long  before  they  have  attained  the 
knowledge  of  reading.  Attempts  are  making  to  teach 
them  music,  although  little  progress  has  yet  been  made. 
From  what  we  could  observe,  the  females  appear  to  have 
made  the  greatest  proficiency  in  this  science. 

Although  the  general  condition  of  this  school  is  less 
nattering  than  could  be  wished  ;  and  it  has  required  con- 
siderable exertion  to  conquer  the  apathy  and  inattention 
of  children  never  habituated  to  restraint,  sanguine  hopes 
are  entertained  of  ultimate  success.*  The  progress  of  the 
scholars  would  doubtless  be  more  rapid,  were  they  taught 
in  their  own  language.  What  would  be  the  comparative 
progress  of  white  children,  if  at  the  time  we  place  in  their 
hands  the  hornbook  and  first  lessons,  they  were  required 
to  drop  their  own,  and  learn  a  new  language  ?  But  we 
should  not  expect  too  much  in  the  commencement  of 
undertakings  of  this  kind.  There  are  always  some  un- 
foreseen difficulties  to  encounter,  and   it  must  require 

*  We  learn  that  this  school  has  since  been  transferred  to  the  Lanks  of 
the  River  St.  Joseph  of  Lake  Michigan,  in  Michigan  Territory 
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time,  before  a  proper  system  can  be  established.  Those 
who  measure  the  capacity  of  the  present  century,  to 
civilize  and  Christianize  the  Indians,  by  the  zeal  and  the 
perseverance,  which  were  so  unsuccessfully  devoted  in 
the  preceding  one,  should  bear  it  in  mind,  that  schools 
formed  no  part  of  the  system  by  which  the  Jesuits  strove 
to  propagate  their  tenets.  Among  the  remains  of  all  their 
Missionary  stations,  which  may  still  be  seen  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  there  is  no  spot  of  which  it  can  be 
said — 

"  There  in  his  noisy  mansion  skilled  to  rule, 
The  village  master  taught  his  little  school." 

There  are  no  insuperable  difficulties  connected  with 
this  subject.  The  powers  of  the  savage  mind  may  lie 
dormant  under  a  life  of  wandering  and  hardships  ;  but 
the  same  means  which  have  exalted  us,  will  exalt  them. 
To  cherish  and  diffuse  the  benefits  of  education,  has  ever 
been  a  prominent  trait  in  the  American  character,  and  there 
would,  therefore,  be  a  peculiar  fitness  and  propriety,  in  ex- 
tending these  benefits  to  our  impoverished  and  desponding 
tribes.  "  The  village  schoolhouse,  and  the  village  church," 
observes  an  eminent  writer,  "are  the  monuments  which 
the  American  people  have  erected  o  their  freedom ;  to 
read,  and  write,  and  think,  are  the  licentious  practices 
which  have  characterized  our  democracy."*  To  give 
them  schools  will  be  to  give  them  a  new  existence,  and 
to  raise  them  to  the  dignity  of  rational,  intellectual,  and 
social  men.  To  bring  them  within  the  pale  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  will  be  to  deliver  them  from  their  worse  than 
Egyptian  bondage,  and  to  ensure  their  final  entrance  into 
that  spiritual  land  of  promise  "where  the  wicked  cease 
from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest."     Under  the 

*  Professor  Everett's  Oration,  pronounced   before  the  Society  of  Pbi 
Bfettt  Kappa,  at  Cambridge,  Aug.  27,  182--U 
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present  school  system,  we  have  it  from  the  highest  source, 
upward  ofniue  hundred  Indian  children,  belonging  to  the 
various  tribes,  are  now  enrolled  in  Missionary  schools, 
within  the  United  States,  and  derive  a  partial  support 
from  Government.  But  out  of  a  population  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-nine  thousand  souls,*  this  number  is 
certainly  "most  lame,  most  impotent." 

WILL  SHIRE. 

About  forty  miles  from  this  place,  on  the  banks  of  the 
River  St.  Mary's,  Captain  Riley,  of  Sahara  memory., 
has  recently  made  a  purchase  of  a  tract  of  government 
lands,  and  settled  himself  with  a  view  of  passing  his  fu- 
ture days. 

We  understand  the  spot  which  this  gentleman  has 
chosen,  is  upward  of  twenty  miles  distant  from  any 
inhabitants,  and  about  five  miles  from  any  road. — 
Here  he  has  erected  a  log  cabin  on  the  banks  of  the 
river ;  and  laid  out  a  town,  which,  in  gratitude  to  his 
great  benefactor,  he  has  named  Wiltshire.  His  object3 
we  are  informed,  is  to  build  mills — for  which  the  St. 
Mary's  affords  a  suitable  site  ;  to  draw  around  him  a 
settlement ;  and  to  place  his  children  in  a  situation, 
where  they  may  rise  with  the  country.  He  is  now  ac- 
tively engaged  in  designating  roads.  <md  projecting  those 
improvements  which  are  necessary  to  promote  the  settle- 
ment of  the  country. 

In  this  laudable  design  every  benevolent  mind,  what- 
ever degree  of  skepticism  it  may  possess  as  to  certain 
points,  will  unite  in  the  warmest  wishes  for  his  success. 
We  cannot  but  cherish  a  hope,  that  one  who  has  con- 

*  We  take  this  estimate  from  a  recent  report  made  to  Congress  ;  but 
believe  it  excludes  those  nations  living  beyond  the  limits  of  our  most  ad- 
vanced frontier  posts. 
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fessedly  partaken  so  largely  of  the  cup  of  human  suffering, 
may  he  permitted  to  spend  the  remnant  of  his  days  in 

"health,  peace,  and  competence." 

I  made  an  excursion  along-  the  Maumee.  This  is  a 
broad  and  placid  stream,  and  both  in  the  sombre  colour 
of  its  waters  and  its  rich  alluvial  banks,  frequently  re- 
minds one  of  the  Mohawk.  Like  the  latter,  its  naviga- 
tion is  only  interrupted  at  particular  points,  while  the 
intervening  distances  present  a  smooth  and  deep  current, 
sufficient  for  all  purposes  of  boat  navigation,  during  the 
driest  seasons. 

Fort  Wayne  stands  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
on  the  brow  of  an  eminence,  which  completely  overlooks 
its  winding  channel  for  some  distance,  both  above  and 
below ;  and  commands  a  singularly  fine  and  distinct  view, 
of  the  junction  of  the  St.  Joseph's  and  St.  Mary's.  The 
opposite  margin  of  the  river  is  comparatively  low,  con- 
sisting of  an  extensive  natural  meadow,  covered  with  a 
species  of  native  grass,  interspersed  with  clumps  and  with 
scattered  groves  of  trees.  Upon  this  low  land  we  were 
shown  the  scene  of  Col.  Harden's  defeat  by  the  Indians, 
as  mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages.  He  appears,  if  not 
actually  drawn  into  an  ambuscade,  to  have  fought  under 
every  disadvantage  of  a  bad  position. 

Our  notices  of  the  natural  history  of  this  vicinity,  are 
necessarily  limited.  Among  the  loose  stones  which 
strew  the  shores  of  the  Maumee,  balls  of  iron  pyrites  are 
frequent.  We  also  observed  here  a  single  species  of  the 
pearly  shelled  muscle  ;*  but  could  procure  none  con- 
taining the  animal,  or  which  were  worthy  of  preservation, 
being  mostly  odd  valves  and  much  decorticated.  These 
shells  appear  to  have  been  floated  down  the  St.  Mary's 
or  St.  Joseph's,  where  the  species  probably  inhabits. 

Of  the  forest  growth  which  characterizes  the  banks  of 

*  TTnio  Ovatus  of  Saw 
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this  river,  the  mulberry-tree  is  found  more  or  less  abun- 
dant throughout  its  whole  length.  As  might  be  inferred 
from  the  comparative  mildness  of  the  climate,  there  has 
been  found  occasionally  upon  its  branches,  a  species  of 
the  bombyx,  or 

SILK  WORM. 

This  production,  in  the  imago  form,  was  particularly 
brought  to  our  notice  at  Fort  Wayne,  and  we  had  occa- 
sion to  examine  it  with  some  minuteness.  The  voracity 
of  this  insect  in  its  larva  state,  has  been  often  remarked ; 
but  this  capacity  of  the  animal  for  taking  and  digesting 
large  quantities  of  food,  will  appear  less  remarkable  if  we 
attend  to  its  peculiar  organization.  Its  body  consists  of 
eleven  principal  joints  or  rings,  each  of  which  is  marked 
with  smaller  ones.  The  heart  reaches  from  the  head  to 
the  tail,  running  through  the  whole  body,  or  rather,  each 
ring  contains  a  heart,  which  is  connected  throughout  the 
series.  The  stomach  is  of  equal  length,  reaching  from 
one  end  of  the  body  to  the  other.  This  large  receptacle 
for  food,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  digestion,  are  the  promi- 
nent reasons  of  its  voraciousness.  The  head  of  this  ani- 
mal terminates  the  series  of  rings,  and  is  provided  with 
two  jaws,  which  cut  the  foliage,  not  by  a  perpendicular, 
but  a  lateral  motion.  The  folliculus  or  ball  produced  by 
this  interesting  animal,  is  about  one  inch  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  a  little  flattened  at  the  sides.  Those  who  have 
examined  it  attentively  affirm,  that  each  ball  contains  silk 
enough  to  reach  six  English  miles.  We  make  these 
remarks  with  some  hesitancy,  arising  from  our  limited 
knowledge  of  entomological  species,  and  the  want  of 
fuller  opportunity  for  examination  and  comparison,  and 
from  some  slight  mutilation  of  the  specimen  we  have 
employed  in  this  description.  Our  notice  will  recom- 
mend itself  to  the  attention  of  the  reader,  if  he  should 
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feel  any  share  of  the  cacoelhes  carpendi,  which  at  present 
prevails  among  the  votaries  of  the  natural  sciences  in 
this  country,  and  it  will  scarcely  be  deemed  misplaced 
by  the  general  reader.  If  he,  "  who  causes  two  blades 
of  grass  to  grow  where  only  one  grew  before,"  is  a  public 
benefactor,  certainly  the  person  who  causes  the  multi- 
plication of  the  race  of  silk  worms,  must  come  in  for  a 
share  of  this  praise. 

Having  given,  in  the  preceding  pages,  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  our  journey  up  the  Maumee,  and  being  now 
arrived  at  its  head,  we  have  reserved,  that  they  might  be 
mentioned  in  connexion,  such  particulars  as  a  hasty  ex- 
amination has  enabled  us  to  observe  respecting  its 

GEOLOGY. 

The  science  of  geology  may  be  likened,  with  some 
truth,  to  one  of  the  principal  theories  by  which  it  has 
heretofore  aimed  to  advance.  Having  passed  its  first 
era,  it  may  now  be  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  rapid  transition, 
in  which,  although  manifest  evidences  of  the  former 
condition  are  to  be  observed,  yet  the  boundaries  are 
often  obscurely  defined. 

The  want  of  a  clear  and  simple  theory,  equally  free 
from  the  dogmatisms  of  Werner  and  Hutton ;  the  absence 
of  a  system  of  arrangement  founded  on  invariable  ex- 
ternal or  chymical  characters  ;  and  the  positive  evil  of 
an  incongruous  nomenclature,  are  still  obstacles  which 
perplex  the  attention  of  the  observer,  at  almost  every 
step  of  his  progress. 

There  is  so  intimate  a  connexion,  on  the  mind  of  the 
observer,  between  the  names  of  natural  bodies,  and  the 
bodies  themselves,  that  the  progress  which  has  been  made 
in  the  classification  of  them,  may,  in  a  good  degree,  be  de- 
termined by  the  terms  employed.  The  introduction  of  a 
new  name  does  not  always,  however,  bring-  to  our  ac- 
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quaintance  a  new  substance  ;  and  we  think  there  is 
reason  to  apprehend  that  the  varieties  of  rocks,  par- 
ticularly of  our  last-formed  or  secondary  rocks,  may  be 
unnecessarily  multiplied. 

The  crisis  when  systems,  whether  moral  or  physical, 
are  undergoing  changes,  is  always  the  most  interesting 
and  important ;  and  the  greatest  fears  are  to  be  appre- 
hended that  in  escaping  from  an  acknowledged  evil,  we 
may  be  hurried  into  another  more  dangerous  in  its  effects. 
To  renounce  all  theory  in  the  investigation  of  the  sub- 
jects of  geology,  may  as  ill  comport  with  utility,  as  to 
cling  to  an  hypothesis  which  is  confessedly  bad. 

Ratiocination,  in  all  sciences,  must  follow  the  discovery 
and  accumulation  of  facts,  but  in  the  progress  of  this 
discovery  there  may  be  an  advantage  in  keeping  in  view 
a  natural  chain  of  causes  and  effects  to  whose  reciprocal 
operation  we  are  to  ascribe  the  present  disposition  and 
stratification  of  the  great  mineral  masses  composing  the 
earth's  surface.  While  the  present  tendency  of  geological 
research  to  assume  a  character  of  strict  experiment  or 
observation  is  preserved,  there  is  little  danger  but  the 
theory  will  remain  in  subservience  to  the  facts. 

Of  the  leisure  necessary  for  making  observations  of 
this  kind,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  class  of  contributors,  who 
are  reduced  to  so  precarious  a  portion,  as  the  casual 
traveller ;  who  is  frequently  compelled  to  judge  in  haste ; 
sometimes  denied  the  means  of  preserving  suite  speci- 
mens of  the  formations  he  passes  over; — and,  if  a  part 
of  his  journey  be  by  water,  often  to  pass  entire  districts 
upon  which  he  cannot  put  his  feet. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  experience  these  inconve- 
niences, united  to  others,  which  are,  perhaps,  in  some 
respects,  peculiar  to  American  geology.  We  allude  to 
that  overbearing  magnitude  in  those  extensive  formations 
west  of  the  Alleghanies,  which   renders  the  slightest 

11 
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change  in  the  texture  or  subordinate  beds  of  the  strata^ 
the  line  of  junction  between  two  rocks,  or  the  exhibition 
of  a  water-worn  channel,  objects  of  positive  exultation 
to  the  mind  wearied  with  the  sameness  of  features. 
But  perhaps  from  this  very  impatience  springs  the  source 
of  another  difficulty.  There  are  such  considerable  dif- 
ferences in  the  character  of  our  wide-spread  strata  of 
secondary  limestones  and  sandstones,  examined  at  dis- 
tant points-— such  changes  from  an  earthy  to  a  sparry 
texture,  in  formations  apparently  the  same,  and  such  ap- 
proaches, in  the  calcareous  strata,  from  a  compact  to  a 
granular  structure,  that  the  most  tedious  observation  is 
required  to  prevent  misconceptions.  And  there  is  always 
some  danger,  to  those  who  bring  no  deeper  knowledge 
to  the  inquiry  than  we  profess  to  have  attained,  that  the 
thick  beds  of  subordinate  rocks  which  are  occasionally 
found  to  protrude  themselves  through  the  soil,  may  lead 
the  observer  to  consider  these  varieties  of  form  as  con- 
stituting principal  strata,  more  especially  when  these 
rocks  are  obscured  for  such  extensive  distances  by  deep 
beds  of  alluvion. 

If  these  conjectures  are  founded  in  truth,  there  will 
appear  a  propriety  in  giving  the  following  scope  to  the 
observations  we  are  about  to  submit  on  the  valley  of  the 
Maumee,  which  would  not,  perhaps,  otherwise  appear 
compatible  with  utility. 

One  of  the  principal  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  a 
general  survey  of  the  chain  of  lakes,  is,  that  they  are 
interposed  in  the  line  of  junction  between  the  great  pri- 
mitive and  secondary  formations  of  the  continent ;  the 
former  of  which  is  found  upon  their  northern,  and  the 
latter  upon  their  southern  shores.  We  accordingly  find 
that  the  northern  shores  are  rocky  and  steril,  with  com- 
paratively scanty  and  limited  tracts  of  arable  soil ;  while 
the  southern  abound  in  rich  plains  and  prairies,  with 
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£ew  prominent  asperities  of  surface,  forming  a  region  for 
the  successful  operations  of  farming  and  grazing ;  whose 
richness,  variety,  and  unbroken  extent,  are  rarely  paral- 
leled. 

This  character  belongs  in  an  eminent  degree  to  the 
southern  shores  of  lake  Erie  ;  nine-tenths  of  whose 
entire  area  is  susceptible  of  being  turned  up  by  the 
plough.  If  we  examine  this  district  of  country  with  a 
single  eye  to  its  topographical  geology,  that  portion  of 
it  which  extends  north  of  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries, 
will  be  perceived  very  nearly  to  cover  the  superfices  of 
an  inequilateral  triangle,  which  is  included,  as  nearly  as 
may  be,  between  Buffalo  at  the  outlet  of  the  lake  : — a 
position  about  half  a  degree  southwest  of  Greenville  in 
Ohio;  and  the  northern  part  of  the  eastern  boundary  line 
of  Indiana.  It  is  not  pretended  but  that  there  are  small 
sections  of  the  district  referred  to,  drained  by  remote 
branches  of  the  Ohio,  and  our  principal  aim  in  erecting 
these  arbitrary  boundaries,  is  to  bring  a  definite  portion 
of  country  before  the  mind. 

We  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  sufficient  evidence 
to  show,  that  this  tract  of  mixed  soil  is  deposited  upon 
a  series  of  horizontal  steppes  descending  towards  the 
lake ;  nor  is  it,  perhaps,  of  much  consequence  in  this 
examination.  But  as  such  an  area,  or  one  somewhat 
resembling  it  in  figure,  pours  its  tribute  of  redundant 
water  into  the  basin  of  lake  Erie,  and  is  moreover  cha- 
racterized by  horizontal  rocks,  we  shall,  for  present  pur- 
poses, consider  it  as  such. 

The  longest  line  of  these  steppes  is  in  the  direction 
from  Buffalo  to  Greenville,  and  the  shortest  extends  from 

thence  to  the  northeastern  corner  of  Indiana  :  and  the 

o. 
figure,  before  suggested,  is  marked  with  sufficient  dis- 
tinctness by  the  extremities  of  the  water-courses  which 
traverse  it : — those  that  enter  the  lower  curve  of  the 
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lake,  if  we  except  the  Cataraugus  in  New-York,  being 
of  a  diminutive  size,  while  the  others  exhibit  a  gradual 
increase  of  length,  as  we  proceed  towards  its  south* 
western,  or  Michigan  border. 

Thus  the  Ashtabula,  Grand  River,  Cuyahaga, Sandusky, 
and  Maumee  ; — which  are  the  principal  streams  cutting 
this  district  in  a  lateral  direction,  exhibit  a  progressive 
augmentation  of  volume,  which  is  very  remarkable ;  but 
the  latter  is  decidedly  the  longest  and  the  most  important 
of  the  series  ;  having  its  source  at  the  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles*  south  of  the  lakes,  without 
estimating  the  courses  of  its  parent  forks,  the  St.  Mary's 
and  St.  Joseph's.  At  the  same  time,  it  will  be  perceived 
that  the  Ohio  waters  approach  so  near  the  lower  extre- 
mity of  the  lake  as  to  irrigate  its  very  margin ;  being 
but  sixteen  miles  distant  at  the  town  of  Erie  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  approaching  still  nearer  in  the  extreme  north- 
western angle  of  New-York. 

The  most  obvious  and  striking  feature  in  the  geology 
of  this  district  consists  in  those  immense  beds  of  com- 
minuted rocks  deposited  over  its  whole  surface,  which 
are  distinguished  under  the  names  of  alluvion  and  detri- 
tus : — appellations  which,  being  without  any  exact  defi- 
nitions, we  think  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  extremely 
vague  by  every  person  who  has  had  occasion  to  examine 
the  great  diversity  in  the  character  and  relative  position 
of  these  deposites.f  The  deep  markings  which  have 
been  made  across  these  masses  of  soil  by  the  force  of 
currents  whose  operation  is  to  carry  away  the  particles 
of  broken-down  rocks,  and  to  lay  bare  the  solid  and  un- 

*  Morse. 

f  Classification  of  Soils.  Since  the  above  was  written,  we  have 
perused  a  synopsis  of  the  new  views  advanced  on  this  interesting  subject, 
by  Conybeare  and  Philips,  as  contained  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science. 
Bttt  we  are  compelled  to  put  these  sheets  to  press,  without  examining  th» 
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broken  strata  below,  furnish  almost  the  only  means  by 
which  the  character  of  the  latter  can  be  determined. 

These  deposites  are  to  be  considered  as  presenting 
their  greatest  depression  along  the  margin  of  the  lake, 
and,  as  has  been  before  suggested,  cover  an  ascending 
series  of  planes,  whose  summit  is  the  table  land,  parting 
the  Ohio  valley  from  lake  Erie.*  The  traces  which 
are  stated  to  exist  of  the  comparatively  recent  era  at 
which  the  lake  waters  held  dominion  over  this  tract,  and 
of  the  periodical  recession  ol  these  waters,  marked  by 
the  ancient  shores  and  ancient  works  still  to  be  seen,  are 
certainly,  as  has  been  remarked  by  Governor  Clinton,f 
important  aids  in  the  elucidation  of  its  geology :  and 
deserve  a  more  scrupulous  attention  than  they  have  as 
yet  received.  But  we  cannot  speak  of  these  collateral 
evidences  from  personal  examination.  Nor  have  our 
opportunities  of  remark,  on  the  consolidated  or  rocky 
portions  of  this  district,  been  so  numerous  as  we  could 
wish.  We  have  crossed  the  entire  area,  during  the  pre- 
sent journey,  in  its  broadest  part,  and  in  the  course  of 
four  or  five  voyages  through  the  lake,  which  we  have 
performed  in  as  many  years,  we  have  inspected  the  stra- 
tification at  the  usual  points  of  landing.  To  the  informa- 
tion thus  obtained,  something  has  been  added  from  the 

original  work. — This  is  our  motive  for  retaining  a  suggestion,  which,  pos- 
sibly, is  now  no  longer  necessary.  According  to  these  views,  most  of  the 
deposites  referred  to,  being  apparently  the  result  of  causes  which  have 
ceased  to  operate,  and  occurring  above  regular  stratification,  would, 
probably,  be  pronounced  diluvial.  Tbis  latter  term  appears  to  be  used  to 
distinguish  those  elder  deposites  of  fragmented  rocks,  &c.  for  which  we 
formerly  proposed  the  name  of  Alphaic,  or  primary  alluvion. — Eaton's 
Geology,  2d  Ed. 

*  We  understand,  since  writing  the  above,  that  the  summit  level  between 
lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio  is  ascertained,  by  the  Ohio  Canal  Commissioners, 
to  be  far  within  the  country  drained  by  the  waters  of  the  Ohio. 

f  Memoir  on  the  Antiquities  of  the  western  parts  of  the  State  of  New- 
York. 
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assiduity  of  friends  in  transmitting  hand  specimens,  and 
something  has  been  gleaned  from  other  sources. 

From  the  data  thus  acquired,  it  appears  evident  that 
the  whole  district  of  country  is  underlaid  by  a  formation 
of  the  flat,  or  floetz  rocks,  which  extends  beyond  the 
limits  above  designated  towards  the  east,  west,  and  south, 
a  distance  which  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  describe.  It 
is,  in  fact,  only  a  part  of  that  secondary  barrier  sepa- 
rating the  northern  lakes  from  those  waters  which  are 
eventually  discharged  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  through 
the  medium  of  the  Mississippi.*  In  general,  the  strata 
of  this  formation  are  found  only  at  considerable  depths 
below  the  surface,  flooring  the  beds  of  streams,  and  dis- 
closing themselves  in  the  bottoms  of   wells,  and  other 

*  Lake  Barrier.  We  -wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  we  do  not 
include,  in  our  idea  of  the  great  secondary  formation  which  characterizes 
the  southern  shores  of  the  lakes,  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  south 
shores  of  lake  Superior — which  are  remarkable  for  the  peculiar  physiog- 
nomy caused  by  the  occurrence  of  vast  beds  of  sienitic  granite,  and 
granite,  amidst  a  formation  of  variegated  sandstone.  This  sandstone  is, 
most  commonly,  horizontal,  sometimes  undulated,  or  inclined,  and  in  a 
few  places  vertical. 

To  the  highest  portion  of  this  picturesque  shore,  consisting  of  a  groupe 
of  conical  granitic  peaks  about  twenty-five  leagues  west  of  the  long  point 
of  Keewyweenon,  the  natives  apply  the  name  of  Okaug,  or  Porcupine 
mountains  :  but  we  think  a  slight  examination  of  that  shore  will  make  it 
evident  that  this  term  should  be  extended  to  the  whole  continuous  and 
visible  chain  of  highlands,  which,  commencing  at  Point  Iroquois,  within 
fifteen  miles  of  the  post  of  St.  Mary's,  extends  in  a  general  direction  with 
the  shore  of  the  lake— first,  north  of  west,  and  afterward,  south  of  west, 
to  Montreal  river.  And,  from  the  best  accounts,  the  primitive  is 
gradually  depressed  from  this  latter  point  in  its  progress  towards  the 
southwest,  and  ultimately  concealed  beneath  the  alluvium  before  it  reaches 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi. 

We  have  examined  this  range  at  various  points,  and  generally  found  it 
to  consist  of  granite — often  approaching  the  character  of  sienite.  We 
possess,  however,  specimens  from  the  portage  of  Montreal  river,  (L.  S.) 
which  are  wholly  free  from  hornblende,  with  the  plates  of  mica,  and  the 
particles  of  feldspar  and  quartz,  large  and  distinct.  The  rocks  resting  on 
the  sides  of  this  chain,  forming  its  nether  elevations,  are  red,  gray,  and 
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deep  artificial  excavations.  The  deep  borings  which  have 
been  made  in  search  of  salt  water,  some  of  which  have 
extended  400  feet,  have  been  in  these  level  strata  ;  but 
have  not  passed  through  them.  In  very  few  places, 
which  we  can  refer  to,  do  the  strata  of  rocks  rise  through 
the  soil  to  any  considerable  altitude  ;  and  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  no  part  of  the  district  to  which  the  appel- 
lation of  mountain  can,  with  propriety,  be  applied. 

The  most  prominent  elevation  is  the  ridge  dividing  the 
Alleghany  river  from  lake  Erie.  This  ridge  can  be  dis- 
tinctly seen  in  passing  up  the  lake  from  Buffalo  to  Erie. 
Its  highest  parts  consist  of  a  compact  variegated  sand- 
stone.* Other  portions  of  it  are  made  up  of  shell  lime- 
stone of  a  dark  colour  and  earthy  texture  ;  and  of  a 
quality  which  renders  it  unfit  to  be  used  for  quicklime, 
or  for  building  stone.  The  prevailing  rock  along  the 
shores  of  the  lake  is  argillaceous  slate,  f  until  we  approach 
Sandusky  bay.  The  beds  of  Grand,  Cuyahaga,  and 
Rock  rivers,  are  upon  this  slaty,  argillaceous  rock.  At 
Portland,  on  Sandusky  bay,  we  first  discover  limestone, 
with  organic  remains.  A  part  of  this  limestone  is  fluted 
horizontally  on  the  seam  of  junction,  but  this  kind  is 

mixed  sandstones,  amygdaloid,  greenstone,  &c.  But  the  entire  range,, 
so  far  as  observed,  is  completely  destitute  of  limestone,  or  of  carbonate 
of  lime  under  any  of  its  numerous  forms,  if  we  except  the  familiar  one 
of  calc  spar. 

*  Giles  Sandford,  Esq. 

t  A  peculiar  variety  of  this  slate  occurs  near  the  town  of  Erie,  Penn. 
It  is  in  thin  laminated  masses,  the  cross  fracture  of  which  exhibits  dis- 
tinct funnel-shaped  concretions.  The  entire  mass  appears  to  be  composed 
of  these  concretions,  and  shows  a  strong  tendency  towards  crystalli- 
zation. Specimens  of  this  mineral  may  be  examined  in  the  cabinets  of 
Professor  Renwick,  Columbia  College,  and  of  Maj.  J.  Delafield.  By  the 
latter  gentleman  we  have  recently  been  furnished  with  the  following  labef 
for  this  substance  : — "  Cone  Corralloid,  figured  in  Martyn,  and  analyzed 
by  Bakewell."  The  mineral  is  not  noticed  in  Jameson,  Cleaveland,  or 
Philip*. 
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also  strongly  characterized  by  fossil  organic  impressions. 
Bull  island  abounds  in  this  species  of  secondary  lime- 
stone ;  and  the  town  of  Venice  formerly  derived  its  sup- 
ply of  this  article,  for  the  purposes  of  building,  from  this 
island.  The  west  cape  of  Sandusky  bay  contains  ex- 
tensive layers,  or  beds  of  compact  and  granular  gypsum. 
And,  in  this  vicinity,  the  strontiferous  limestone,*  which 
pervades  the  adjacent  islands,  shows  itself  in  shelving 
masses  along  the  margin  of  the  lake.  Limestone  from 
this  part  of  the  lake,  particularly  from  the  islands,  forms 
an  article  of  traffic  along  the  whole  coast  of  lake  Erie, 
between  Sandusky  and  the  town  of  Erie,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania— a  very  conclusive  proof  that  that  part  of  the 
coast  is  completely  destitute  of  the  rock. 

The  shores  of  Maumee  bay  are  alluvial,  or  at  least 
unconsolidated.  Towards  its  head  slate  appears,  but 
this  rock  is  in  general  much  obscured  by  the  soil.  At 
the  rapids  of  the  Maumee  river,  the  strontiferous  lime- 
stone reappears,  imbedding  crystals  of  foliated  sulphate 
of  strontian.  At  Roche  de  Bout  we  are  presented  with 
argillite  in  an  inclined  position.  At  Fort  Defiance  we 
have  again  limestone,  accompanied  with  bituminous 
shale,  or  slate.  Here  are  some  strong  indications  of 
coal.  This  is  the  last  glimpse  of  the  rock  strata,  which 
we  obtain.  We  have  now  reached  the  summit  of  that 
region  of  alluvion,  whose  empire,  wTest  of  the  Allegha- 
nies,  is  so  unlimited. 

Where  lawns  extend  that  scorn  Arcadian  pride, 
And  brighter  streams  than  fam'd  Hydaspis  glide. 

Goldsmith. 

*  According  to  Maj.  Delafield,  (vide  Am-  Jour.  Sci.)  the  specific  gra- 
vity of  this  rock  is  increased  by  an  impregnation  of  strontian.  It  coin- 
rides,  in  characters,  we  believe,  generally,  with  Mr.  Eaton's  geodiferous 
ijmerock. —  Goo].  Survey  N.  Y.  Canal,  Part  f 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Proceed  across  the  Portage  between  the  Maurnee  and  Wa- 
bash. Difficulties  caused  by  the  low  State  of  Water. 
Pass  a  Night  in  an  Indian  Wigwam.  An  Indian  Break- 
faet.  Dumb  Boy.  Proceed  on  horseback  to  the  Forks 
of  the  Wabash.  Notices  of  the  Soil  and  Productions. 
Indian  Village.  Synoptical  View  of  the  present  State  of 
the  Indians  living  within  the  United  States.  Can- 
nibalism. 

At  a  time  when  so  much  interest  is  excited  throughout 
all  parts  of  the  country,  on  the  subject  of  internal  im- 
provements, it  may  be  expected  that  we  should  embrace 
the  occasion  of  the  present  visit,  to  offer  some  remarks 
on  the  practicability  of  a  canal,  to  unite  the  waters  of  the 
Maumee  and  Wabash ;  which  are  well  known  to  have 
their  sources  near  each  other.  But  we  are  not  confident 
that  any  thing  new  can  be  added,  to  what  is  already 
known  respecting  this  communication.  The  portage 
between  these  celebrated  streams,  is  estimated  to  be 
eight  miles,  and  commences  directly  at  Fort  Wayne. 
The  waters,  however,  actually  approach  much  nearer, 
and  in  certain  seasons,  are  united  in  a  manner  which 
permits  light  canoes  to  pass  from  one  stream  to  the  other, 
12 
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But  this  is  a  feature  common  to  a  number  of  the 
streams,  which  have  their  origin  in  the  elevated  plains 
intermediate  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Lakes; 
and  is  probably  of  less  importance,  in  a  commercial  point 
of  view,  than  has  generally  been  supposed.  This  con- 
dition of  the  waters  depends  upon  circumstances  which 
do  not  occur  with  certainty,  and  are  transient  in  their 
duration.  The  water  rarely  rises  so  high  as  to  admit 
the  passage  of  boats  of  any  considerable  burthen  ;  and 
for  all  practicable  purposes,  the  navigable  waters  of  these 
two  rivers,  may  be  considered,  as  above  stated,  to  be 
eight  miles  asunder. 

The  intervening  country  is  wholly  of  an  agricultural 
character,  but  with  some  marked  differences  in  the  qua- 
lity of  the  soil.  The  lands  are  disposed  in  undulating 
ridges — covered  with  open  woods,  with  little  under- 
brush, and  with  intervals  of  level  prairie.  Among  the 
forest  growth,  oaks  and  hickories  are  frequent.  In  no 
place  are  any  ledges  of  rock  observed  to  pierce  through 
the  soil,  from  which  the  geological  character  of  the  sup- 
porting strata  may  be  inferred.  But  from  the  prevalence 
of  secondary  limestone  and  slate  in  the  region  contiguous, 
these  rocks  may  be  presumed  to  constitute  the  substrata ; 
and  by  their  partial  disintegration,  they  have  probably 
contributed  to  the  formation  of  the  soil, — in  which  solid 
masses  of  these  species  are  disseminated. 

We  crossed  this  portage  on  the  eighth.  Our  baggage 
and  canoe  were  sent  forward  at  an  early  hour,  in  two 
ox-teams,  to  the  banks  of  Little  River ;  and  our  men 
were  directed  to  join  us  about  six  miles  below  the  point 
of  embarkation,  at  the  junction  of  a  small  stream  called 
River  Au  Boit.  We  followed  them  on  horseback,  at 
one  o'clock,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Kurchival.  The  ine- 
qualities in  the  surface  of  the  soil,  are  sufficient  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  drains  to  the  land,  and  with  the  exception 
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oi  a  single  fen,  the  portage  affords  a  dry  and  pleasant 
road  at  this  season.  At  a  particular  spot,  a  piece  of  de- 
pressed ground  was  pointed  out  to  us,  where  the  Wabash 
and  Maumee  flow  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of 
each  other. 

We  reached  the  mouth  of  the  small  River  Jlu  Bolt. 
several  hours  before  sunset,  but  our  canoemen  were 
delayed  by  the  narrowness  of  the  stream,  and  the  ob- 
structions of  fallen  timber.  After  waiting  a  couple  of 
hours  in  the  midst  of  rank  weeds  and  vines,  which  ren- 
dered it  difficult  to  move  about,  and  with  an  impatience 
heightened,  moreover,  by  the  stings  of  insects,  we  con- 
cluded to  repair  to  a  neighbouring  Indian  village,  leaving; 
an  Indian  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  canoe.  But  he  also 
returned  at  sunset,  with  the  unwelcome  intelligence  that  our 
men  would  not  be  able  to  reach  the  Au  Boit  that  night.  We 
stood  on  an  eminence  in  a  prairie,  awaiting  this  intelli- 
gence, and  turning  our  view  wistfully  toward  the  western 
horizon,  we  saw  the  sun  go  down  ;  not  without  regret, 
for  it  left  us  without  our  usual  means  of  encampment. 
Twilight  in  the  wilderness  is  always  impressive  ;  and  the 
tranquillity  and  sense  of  loneliness  which  this  hour  brings 
with  it,  is  calculated  to  inspire  a  deep  feeling  of  that  im- 
measurable and  humiliating  distance,  which  separates 
man  from  his  Maker.  Left  thus  without  the  ordinary 
means  of  refreshment,  nothing  now  remained  but  to  pass 

A  NIGHT  IN  AN  INDIAN  WIGWAM. 

Although  I  had  been  much  accustomed  to  the  incon- 
veniences incident  to  journeying  in  new  and  unsettled 
countries,  and  personally  explored  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  Indian  territories,  it  had  never  before 
become  necessary  to  solicit  the  hospitality  of  the  Indians 
for  a  night's  lodging.     And  I  confess  my  anticipations  of 
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the  quiet  and  safety  it  promised  suffered  some  abatement 
on  observing  that  the  Indians  of  the  village  were  engaged 
in  a  carousal,  and  most  of  them  were  advanced  toward 
intoxication.  The  Chiefs  lodge,  to  which  we  directed 
our  steps,  promised  as  much  quiet  as  any,  although  here 
also,  the  inmates  had  tasted  too  deeply  of  their  favourite 
whiskey. 

As  there  was  no  light  within  the  lodge,  but  that  pro- 
duced by  a  glimmering  fire,  we  preferred  sitting  in  the 
open  air  enjoying  a  moonlight  view  of  the  village — of  the 
scattered  grove  of  lofty  oaks,  beneath  which  it  is  situ- 
ated, and  of  the  broad  sloping  prairie  in  front — chequered 
with  groupes  of  Indian  horses  at  feed.  Some  of  these 
horses  were  provided  with  bells,  whose  "  drowsy  tink- 
ling" could  be  occasionally  heard.  A  dark  line  of  woods 
bounded  the  prospect  in  that  direction,  from  whose  re- 
cesses the  loud  and  monotonous  notes  of  the  whippor- 
will*  "  came  soften'd  from  below." 

We  should  have  indulged  our  reminiscences  to  a  late 
hour,  had  not  the  humidity  and  chilness  of  the  air  driven 
us  with  some  reluctance  to  our  couches, — I  cannot  say 
to  our  repose,  for  the  increasing  noise  and  riot  absolutely 
prevented  that ;  and  we  lay  rather  in  expectation  of  day- 
light, than  of  rest.  While  ruminating  on  the  peculiarity 
of  such  a  situation,  I  was  very  forcibly  reminded  of  an 
apposite  remark  made  by  a  recent  traveller,  that  the 
contrariety  of  sounds  arising  from  a  groupe  of  intoxicated 
Indians,  is  peculiarly  disagreeable  —  "  for  they  talk,  sing, 
and  cry,  at  the  same  time."f  As  is  usual  when  their 
liquor  is  exhausted  ;  they  fell  to  quarrelling  and  fighting, 
and  we  momently  expected  that  some  murder  would  be 
perpetrated.  At  this  critical  period,  we  were  pleased  to 
observe  an  aged  squaw,  carefully  gather  up  all  the  knives 

*  Caprimulgus  Virginianus.  t  Harmaru 
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about  the  lodge, — two  of  which  were  drawn  from  cre- 
vices in  the  logs  near  our  heads;  and  she  effectually  con- 
cealed  them. 

As  daylight  approached,  this  scene  of  tumult  and 
vociferation  gradually  died  away.  The  rioters,  one 
after  another,  became  exhausted,  and  sank  into  a  pro- 
found sleep.  With  the  earliest  appearances  of  day  we 
arose,  and  prepared  to  continue  our  journey.  It  was 
thought  it  would  not  be  practicable  for  us  to  embark 
before  reaching  the  forks  of  the  Wabash.  To  this 
place  we  immediately  prepared  to  go,  but  as  we  had 
sent  back  our  horses  to  Fort  Wayne,  on  the  preceding 
evening,  it  was  now  necessary  to  procure  fresh  ones, 
This  consumed  some  time,  and  in  the  interim  we  were 
invited  to  sit  down  to 

AN  INDIAN  BREAKFAST. 

This  meal  had  been  prepared  for  us  at  the  Chief's  lodge 
where  we  had  passed  the  night.  Independently  of  the 
keen  appetites  caused  by  fasting  for  the  preceding  twenty- 
four  hours,  we  found  the  food  set  before  us  unexception- 
able. It  was  served  up  with  a  degree  of  taste  and  clean- 
liness which  quite  surprised  us,  and  evinced  sufficiently 
that  the  females  had  not  partaken  in  the  riot  of  the  pre- 
ceding night.  The  meal  consisted  of  fried  ham  and 
eggs,  bread,  tea,  and  lettuce,  maple  sugar,  milk,  and  salt. 
It  was  presented  on  a  small  plank  table,  covered  with  a 
piece  of  coarse  muslin  by  way  of  breakfast-cloth,  and 
served  in  white  earthen  plates,  with  half-pint  tin  cups  for 
the  tea,  knives  and  forks  and  tinned-iron  tea  spoons. 
The  whole  was  neatly  arranged.  Small  wooden  tripods 
supplied  the  place  of  chairs,  and  an  Indian  woman  at- 
tended to  pour  out  the  tea.  If  we  were  disgusted  with 
the  wild  and  savage  carousal  of  the  night,  we  were  no 
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less  forcibly  impressed  with  the  quiet  and  cheerful  hos- 
pitality of  the  morning ;  and  we  arose  from  table  with 
quite  altered  opinions  of  a  breakfast  a  la  mode  de  Sau- 
vage. 

These  Indians  have  taken  the  first  step  in  architecture, 
and  live  in  log-houses.  It  is  certainly  an  evidence  of 
altered  opinions,  to  have  abandoned  the  wigwam  of  bark. 
In  addition  to  their  horses,  which  we  have  mentioned^ 
they  also  possess  cows,  hogs,  and  poultry ;  and  cultivate 
extensive  fields  of  corn,  together  with  pumpkins,  beans, 
and  cabbage.  They  are  situated  in  a  fine  climate,  where 
cattle  may  subsist  themselves  spontaneously,  and  where 
the  winters  are  of  short  duration.  They  possess  a  soil 
which  does  not  require  a  laborious  process  of  cultivation 
to  render  it  fruitful,  and  they  appear  to  live  in  compara- 
tive comfort. 

Instances  of  personal  deformity,  or  defects,  have  been 
observed  to  be  of  rare  occurrence  among  the  Indians. 
We  had  occasion,  however,  during  our  stay  at  this  vil- 
lage, to  notice  an  instance  of  this  kind  in  an  Indian  boy 
born  deaf,  and  consequently  dumb ;  and  who,  besides, 
being  probably  neglected  by  his  parents,  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, was  afflicted  with  rickets  to  a  degree  that 
rendered  him  totally  incapable  of  locomotion.  This 
wretched  being  had  attained  the  age,  probably,  of  ten  or 
twelve  years.  He  was  confined  with  a  cord  to  a  part  of 
the  lodge,  perhaps  to  prevent  his  doing  mischief  when 
left  alone.  He  sat  on  the  naked  earth.  His  body  was 
emaciated  to  a  degree  that  was  painful  to  behold  ;  and 
he  continually  uttered  a  peculiar  cry,  which  tended  to 
give  poignancy  to  those  feelings  of  commiseration 
naturally  excited  on  seeing  so  helpless  and  miserable  an 
object. 

We  left  the  village  of  Aa'seebun',  or  the  Raccoon,  at 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.     Our  path  led  for  a  distance 
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through  open  woods  and  prairies,  interspersed  with  In- 
dian lodges,  at  most  of  which  we  observed  domestic 
fowls,  horses,  and  cows.  At  a  point  equidistant  from 
the  two  extremes  of  the  village,  we  crossed  an  Indian 
bridge,  wide  enough  only  to  admit  a  man  on  horse- 
back. This  bridge  was  thrown  across  a  narrow,  miry 
brook.  It  was  constructed  of  saplings  of  an  equal  size, 
placed  accurately  upon  two  transverse  pieces  of  timber  ; 
and  firmly  tied  down  at  each  end  with  ropes  of  bark. 
The  whole  structure  presented  a  novel  aspect,  and 
evinced  a  degree  of  industry  and  foresight  which  is  sel- 
dom applied  by  our  Indians  to  works  of  public  conve- 
nience. It  appeared  to  unite  a  good  degree  of  strength 
with  great  lightness  ;  and  had  been  used  so  much  as  to 
stand  in  need  of  repair. 

Our  path  now  became  more  intricate  and  less  distinctly 
marked.  After  a  few  windings  through  an  open  country 
composed  of  alternate  and  limited  tracts  of  woods  and 
prairie,  our  guide  led  us  over  a  piece  of  low  ground 
traversed  by  a  sedgy  brook,  and  then  into  a  deep  and 
extensive  forest — 


"  Where  beasts  with  man  divided  empire  claim, 
And  the  brown  Indian  marks  with  murd'rous  aim." 


The  weather  continued  hot,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
closeness  of  the  foliage,  our  horses  were  soon  reeking 
with  heat,  and  suffered  greatly  from  a  species  of  tabanus 
or  prairie  fly,  which  is  very  severe  in  its  sting.  We 
found  no  remarkable  changes  in  the  country,  except 
those  which  exist  in  a  growth  of  timber  that  is  always 
vigorous,  and  a  soil  that  is  every  where  susceptible  of 
cultivation.  We  have  seldom  seen  a  finer  district  of 
woodland,  and  cannot  but  anticipate  the  day  when  it  will 
be  laid  out  into  convenient  farms,  and  form  one  compact 
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and  continuous  settlement.  It  would  scarcely  be  ima~ 
gined  by  one  who  forms  his  estimate  of  things  from  a 
distance,  that  there  are  yet  such  extensive  tracts  of  fer- 
tile land,  so  far  east  of  the  Mississippi,  without  a  civil- 
ized inhabitant,  or  a  single  acre  in  cultivation.  Our 
attention  was  frequently  arrested  by  the  great  number 
of  birds  which  appeared,  to  enliven  our  otherwise  solitary 
ride.  Among  these  the  robin,  mock-bird,*  and  passen- 
ger-pigeon served  to  remind  us  of  Cisalleghanian  lati- 
tudes. We  also  observed  here  the  hare,  in  its  summer 
dress,  and  the  ground-hog ;  but  what  most  excited  our 
interest  was  the  surprising  of  a  black  bear  in  our  path. 
This  animal  is  to  be  feared  only  when  goaded  by  hun- 
ger, or  smarting  under  the  effects  of  wounds.  We  have 
frequently  encountered  this  species  in  the  western  woods, 
both  solitary  and  in  association,  and  invariably  found  it 
disposed  to  flee. 

We  first  came  in  view  of  the  river  near  the  slate-rock 
rapids.  These  rapids  extend  several  miles,  and  are  diffi- 
cult to  ascend  only  in  low  water.  A  few  miles  farther 
brought  us  to  the 

FORKS  OF  THE  WABASH  ; 

formed  by  the  junction  of  Little  River  with  the  principal 
stream.  We  had  not  been  here  long  before  our  canoe 
made  its  appearance.  As  it  required  repairs  that  would 
consume  several  hours,  before  it  could  be  put  in  a  con- 
dition to  embark,  we  were  compelled  to  encamp. 

At  this  place  there  is  an  Indian  village,  located  on  an 
extensive  ancient  green.  A  few  venerable  elms  throw 
their  grateful  shadows  over  the  promiscuous  groupe  of 
wigwams.     These  trees  flourish  in  despite  of  the  innu- 

*  Turdus  Poly glotti? 
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merable  hacks  and  wounds,  which  have  been  inflicted 
upon  their  trunks  ;  and  which  leave  the  observer  to  con- 
clude, that  they  may  have  served  as  targets  for  the  young 
warriors  in  their  hatchet  exercise  and  sports  for  time 
immemorial.  The  site  of  this  village  is  airy  and  pleasant, 
commanding  a  fine  prospect  of  the  Wabash.  Its  popu- 
lation is  inconsiderable,  but  from  the  marks  of  its  former 
extent  and  cultivation,  it  appears  to  have  been  much 
greater  at  a  former  period. 

In  viewing  the  state  of  society  among  the  Indians,  in 
situations  thus  comparatively  remote  from  the  pale  of 
civilization,  one  conclusion  presses  itself  forcibly  upon 
the  mind.  It  is  the  state  of  comparative  competence, 
health,  virtue,  hospitality,  and  simplicity,  by  which  the 
bands  thus  isolated  are  distinguished.  Unfortunately, 
the  pioneers  of  civilization,  are  not  always  those  who 
are  most  firmly  grounded  in  principles  of  charity  and 
virtue,  or  most  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
implanting  these  principles  in  the  breasts  of  the  Indians. 
The  teacher  and  the  Christian,  are  not  then  at  hand,  like 
the  good  Samaritan,  to  raise  up  the  fallen  worshippers  of 
genii  and  of  devils,  and  to  pour  the  cleansing  oil  into 
their  moral  wounds. 

An  intercourse  of  upward  of  two  centuries  with 
Europeans,  and  chiefly  with  that  class  of  persons  whose 
influence  and  example  would  be  likely  to  be  least  bene- 
ficial to  them,  has  as  effectually  changed  the  moral,  as  it 
has  changed  the  political  character  of  this  people.  And 
they  are  no  longer  guileless,  virtuous,  or  happy.  In 
exchanging  their  primitive  manners  and  simple  customs, 
for  those  which  have  been  superinduced  by  a  resort  to 
trading  stations,  and  a  dependence  on  foreign  supplies, 
they  have  unfortunately  lost  much  of  that  native  energy 
and  resource,  which  belong  to  the  hunter  state,  without 
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having  imbibed  a  taste  for  agriculture,  calculated  to  com- 
pensate for  the  loss. 

This  change  of  character  has  been  attended  by  a 
change  of  habits,  dress,  and  modes  of  thinking  ;  by  a. 
disuse  of  many  of  their  ancient  feasts,  fasts,  and  sacri- 
fices ;  and  in  some  respects,  by  a  change  of  language, 
which,  if  they  mark  their  partial  advance  toward  civili- 
zation, at  the  same  time  indicate  their  progress  toward 
wretchedness.  The  most  pernicious  effects,  however, 
which  have  resulted  from  this  intercourse,  are  every  where 
to  be  witnessed,  in  that  disrelish  for  the  simple  diet  and 
drink  of  their  ancestors,  and  that  baneful  passion  for 
ardent  spirits,  which  threaten  their  annihilation. 

Those  persons  are  deceived  who  suppose  these  effects 
to  have  taken  place  only  in  the  remnants  of  ancient  tribes, 
situated  in  the  central  portions  of  our  population.  Such 
effects  are  nowhere  more  strongly  marked,  than  in  the 
vicinity  of  our  frontier  towns  and  settlements,  and  about 
our  military  posts.  And  without  some  powerful,  efficient, 
and  general  efforts,  the  evil  threatens  to  extend  from  vil- 
lage to  village  ;  to  embrace  the  enfeebled  population  of 
entire  tribes,  and  to  involve  in  one  common  doom,  this 
long-suffering  and  ill-fated  race.  It  is  impossible  to  con- 
template the  condition  of  the  native,  situated  in  the 
manner  we  have  mentioned,  without  perceiving  that  he 
has  lost  all  the  more  noble  and  redeeming  traits  of  the 
savage  character,  without  having  arrived  at  the  possession 
of  any  one  striking  and  important  characteristic  of  the 
civil  state.  Placed  thus  in  a  state  of  moral  transition, 
with  understanding  sufficient  to  perceive  his  inferiority  in 
point  of  acquired  skill,  and  social  comforts,  but  without 
sufficient  energy  to  begin,  unaided,  the  life  of  labour  and 
study  necessary  to  secure  this  superior  knowledge  and 
these  certain  comforts : 
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*'  Placed  on  this  isthmus  of  a  middle  state, 
A  being  darkly  wise,  or  rudely  great, 
He  hangs  between,  in  doubt  to  act  or  rest, 
In  doubt  to  deem  himself  a  god  or  beast." 

How  far  these  observations  are  applicable  to  the  whole 
body  of  Indians  living  east  of  the  Mississippi,  we  shall 
not  pretend  to  decide.  That  there  are  many  exceptions 
to  the  imputations  of  sloth  and  moral  wretchedness,  which 
have  been  mentioned,  our  means  of  personal  observation 
will  justify  us  in  asserting-.  Even  among  those  tribes  and 
villages  who  are  most  debased,  there  are  still  sober,  and 
dignified,  and  estimable  men,  who  are  uncorrupted  by  the 
influence  of  degrading  example,  and  who  cherish  with 
pride  the  simple  customs,  and  the  noble  spirit  of  their  in- 
dependent ancestors. 

The  situation  and  claims  of  these  people,  have  often  been 
presented,  and  as  often  been  acknowledged.  But  hitherto 
no  feasible  plan  for  their  preservation  or  relief  has  been 
adopted.  The  synoptical  view,  which  we  shall  now  in- 
troduce from  an  official  source,  is  a  pledge  that  they  have 
neither  failed  to  excite  the  attention,  nor  to  move  the  sym- 
pathy of  our  Government;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  dissemination  of  such  views,  may  conduce  toward 
the  adoption  of  measures,  which  will  prove  equally  bene- 
ficial to  the  aborigines,  and  honourable  to  ourselves. 

*  "  The  wretched  condition  into  which  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  this  country  have  fallen,  is  seen  and  de- 
plored by  every  person,  whom  duty,  accident,  or  incli- 
nation has  brought  into  contact  with  them. 

The  immense  possessions,  which  we  now  hold,  were 
once  theirs.  When  our  forefathers  landed  upon  this 
continent,  they  found  a  population,  comparatively  much 
inferior  to   the  European   states,  but   certainly  vastly 

,   *  Extract  of  a  memoir  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  by  bis  Ex- 
cellency Lewi*  Ca«s,  dated  Oct.  24,  1S21. 
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denser  than  any  tribe  which  has  withstood  the  extermi- 
nating pressure  of  our  national  march.  Among  the 
western  Indians,  game  was  abundant,  and  even  till  within 
a  few  years,  immense  herds  of  buffaloes  traversed  the 
whole  country  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains.  From 
the  Atlantic  the  immense  tide  of  our  population  has 
rolled  steadily,  and  irresistibly,  to  the  west,  sweeping 
before  it  the  feeble  remains  of  this  wretched  people.  In 
every  position  where  reservations  have  enabled  them  to 
resist  the  pressure  upon  them,  their  population  has  de- 
creased or  disappeared,  their  moral  and  physical  condi- 
tion has  become  worse,  and  those  distinctive  traits  which 
give  energy  and  respect  to  the  savage  character,  have 
been  blotted  from  their  escutcheons.  Upon  our  whole 
frontier  their  numbers  are  decreasing,  and  in  proportion 
as  the  civilized  border  approaches  them,  their  declension 
becomes  accelerated.  The  law  of  nature  upon  this 
subject  is  invariable  and  irresistible,  and  the  question  is 
investigated  in  a  report  from  the  War  Department  of 
Dec.  5,  1818,  in  a  manner  which  renders  hopeless  any 
further  investigation  of  the  matter. 

The  animals  whose  flesh  is  used  for  food,  or  whose 
fur  is  valuable  for  market,  are  now  sparingly  scattered 
through  the  uncultivated  country.  Hunting  has  almost 
ceased  to  be  an  amusement,  and  has  become  a  laborious 
occupation.  Days  are  sometimes  spent  by  the  hunter 
without  any  thing  to  reward  his  exertions.  And  yet  with 
a  fatuity  and  improvidence  difficult  to  be  believed,  and 
impossible  to  be  accounted  for,  they  make  little  provision 
in  a  time  of  abundance  for  a  time  of  scarcity.  No  vege- 
table food  is  raised  along  the  whole  coast  of  Lake  Su- 
perior, to  the  heads  of  the  Mississippi,  and  thence  to  the 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  And  even  in  more  favourable 
districts,  where  corn  is  planted,  the  quantity  is  so  small, 
and  the  cultivation  so  bad,  that  the  product  is  of  little 
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importance  in  any  estimate  we  may  form  of  their  wants, 
and  of  their  means  of  supplying  them.  A  scanty  and 
precarious  supply  is  furnished  by  the  chase,  and  by  fish- 
ing ;  and  when  these  fail,  as  they  often  must,  resort  is 
had  to  roots  and  bark. 

It  cannot  be  supposed,  that  in  this  state  of  improvi- 
dence, clothing,  powder,  and  other  articles  of  civil- 
ized manufacture,  necessary  to  their  existence,  are  more 
abundant  than  provisions.  Humanity  cannot  console 
itself  that  their  condition  in  this  respect  is  any  better.  The 
same  uncertainty,  which  attends  the  hunter  in  his  pur- 
suit of  game  for  food,  attends  him  also  in  his  pursuit  of 
the  fur-bearing  animals.  An  expert  hunter  seldom 
makes,  as  it  is  technically  called,  more  than  one  pack, 
the  average  value  of  which  may  be  about  one  hundred 
dollars.  Goods  in  the  Indian  country  are  high.  The 
fluctuation  of  the  fur  market,  the  heavy  expense  attend- 
ing the  prosecution  of  the  trade,  the  capital  required, 
the  quality  of  the  goods,  which  can  be  procured  in  a 
few  places  only,  the  risk  attending  the  business,  and  the 
delay  in  the  returns,  necessarily  produce  this  result. 
And  it  may  readily  be  supposed  that  the  small  quantity 
of  furs  procured  by  laborious  exertions  and  extreme 
privations,  cannot  clothe  the  different  members  of  a 
family.  In  fact,  no  man  has  ever  observed  the  Indians 
without  remarking  how  inadequate  their  clothing  is  to 
protect  them  from  the  inclemency  of  a  northern  winter. 

It  cannot  be  disguised  that  in  this  state  of  want  and 
wretchedness  the  supplies  gratuitously  distributed  by  the 
British  Government  are  almost  indispensable  to  the  com- 
fortable existence  of  the  Indians.  This  consideration 
can  have  no  weight  in  appreciating  the  motives  of  that 
government,  nor  in  examining  the  effects  of  the  policy 
by  which  they  are  actuated.     It  is  only  with  relation  to 
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the  Indians  themselves,  and  to  the  claims  of  humanity 
upon  us,  that  this  investigation  becomes  important. 

The  quantity  of  clothing  thus  distributed  bears  no 
inconsiderable  proportion  to  the  whole  amount  required 
by  the  Indians.  Subtract  this  quantity  from  the  whole 
mass,  and  what  is  now  barely  sufficient  to  protect  them 
from  the  fluctuations  of  the  weather  and  the  extreme 
severity  of  the  winter,  would  then  be  wholly  inadequate 
to  the  object.  Unfortunately  for  them,  their  means  can- 
not be  increased  with  their  wants.  Their  habits  and 
education  are  at  variance  with  unremitting  industry  and 
continued  corporeal  exertion.  Vigorous  and  muscular, 
they  are  capable  of  sudden  and  temporary  exertion,  in  a 
degree  rarely  known  in  civilized  life.  But  mental  and 
bodily  exhaustion  soon  succeed  these  partial  paroxysms. 
The  Indians  will  not,  or  cannot,  by  a  life  of  labour,  sup- 
port and  prolong  what  would  be  to  them  a  life  of  misery; 
but  they  can  sit  down,  and  suffer,  and  die  :  besides,  un- 
usual industry  would  soon  extirpate  the  race  of  animals 
which  yield  the  valuable  furs.  In  those  parts  of  the 
country,  where  the  beavers  abound,  every  man's  hunting 
ground  is  as  well  known  as  our  cultivated  fields.  He 
watches  it  with  jealous  care,  and  no  person  ventures  to 
trespass  upon  his  territory.  The  young  animals  are  not 
injured,  and  those  only  are  taken,  whose  fur  is  most 
valuable.  But  increased  activity  and  perseverance  in 
hunting  would  soon  extirpate  the  game,  and  leave  the 
Indians,  like  an  improvident  farmer,  without  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  harvest,  after  the  consumption  of  his  seed- 
corn. 

The  application  of  a  small  portion  of  the  national  re- 
sources to  the  assistance  of  this  wretched  people,  is 
equally  in  consonance  with  the  dictates  of  policy  and 
humanity.  If  a  prudent  regard  to  our  own  situation  re- 
quires that  the  relations  subsisting  between  them  and  the 
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British  agents  should  be  changed,  and  if  this  change  will 
seriously  affect  their  interest,  let  us  compensate  them  for 
the  injury  which  they  may  thus  sustain. 

The  reputation  of  our  country  too,  is  embarked  with 
this  question. 

Throughout  the  civilized  world,  the  character,  condi- 
tion, and  prospects  of  our  aboriginal  inhabitants,  are  sub- 
jects of  interesting  inquiry.  After  the  slumber  of  ages, 
humanity  has  awakened  from  her  torpor,  and  is  pene- 
trating every  quarter  of  the  globe,  in  pursuit  of  moral 
and  physical  wretchedness.  Foremost  among  this  class, 
are  the  aborigines  of  our  own  country.  Religion,  cha- 
rity, and  science,  are  teaching,  relieving,  discussing,  and 
judging.  Such  is  the  imposing  national  prospect  which 
we  present  to  the  world,  and  such  the  state  of  the  moral 
and  political  elements  of  Europe,  that  our  whole  course 
is  observed  with  the  most  jealous  scrutiny,  and  happy  is 
he  who  can  detect  a  fault  in  the  administration  of  our 
government.  Fortunate  will  it  be  for  ourselves,  and  for 
the  result  of  the  great  experiment,  which  is  committed 
to  our  charge,  if  in  the  splendid  career  which  is  opened 
before  us,  we  do  not  sacrifice  important  and  permanent 
interests,  to  local  and  momentary  considerations.  If  we 
do  not  weigh  temporary  expedients,  against  high  and 
elevated  feelings  and  national  character. 

The  English  journals  in  particular,  have  abounded  in 
diatribes  against  us  for  our  conduct  in  regard  to  the 
Indians.  A  dispassionate  review,  however,  of  the  pro- 
gress of  our  intercourse  with  them,  would  satisfy  any 
unprejudiced  mind,  that  the  Government  had  been  guided 
in  all  its  measures  by  a  rigid  adherence  to  justice.  But 
it  is  a  subject  in  which  it  is  better  to  do  too  much  than 
too  little.  Providence  has  given  us  the  strength  to  re- 
train and  the  means  to  support  this  wretched  people , 
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If  we  use  the  one  for  our  own  benefit,  let  us  use  the 
other  for  theirs. 

National  character,  it  has  long  since  been  said,  is  na- 
tional strength.  The  expenditure  required  to  effect  this 
object,  is  not  worth  a  moment's  consideration.  If  it  be 
exhausted  to-day,  the  active  energies  of  the  nation  will 
supply  it  to-morrow.  Our  fiscal  means  may  fluctuate, 
with  the  increasing  or  declining  commerce  of  the  world. 
But  there  can  be  no  such  temporary  fluctuations  in  the 
character  of  our  country,  nor  in  those  institutions  which 
form  and  nourish  and  support  it." 

The  progress  of  our  tour  has  now  brought  us  into  & 
section  of  the  Indian  territories,  which  has  borne  a  dis- 
tinguished part  in  the  wars  that  have  agitated  the  western 
frontiers.  And  it  is  a  section  of  country  which  is  noted 
as  the  theatre  of  one  most  singular  and  extraordinary 
institution.  Among  the  Miamis  and  Kickapoos  in  this 
quarter,  there  formerly  existed  a  society  of  men  whose 
horrible  duty  it  was,  to  satisfy  the  spirit  of  national  or 
individual  revenge,  by  devouring  prisoners  taken  in  war. 
The  members  of  this  anomalous  association  were  here- 
ditary : — and  they  were  bound  together  by  ties,  and  go- 
verned by  usages,  of  which,  so  far  as  they  are  known,  an 
account  is  given  by  Gov.  Cass,  in  his  illustrations  to  Mr. 
Whiting's  poem  of  Ontwa. 

According  to  this  authority  a  prisoner  was  sacrificed  at 
Fort  Wayne,  with  all  the  barbarous  rites  belonging  to 
this  singular  institution,  so  late  as  the  year  1780.  But 
owing  to  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
feelings  and  opinions  of  the  Indians,  the  society  itself  has 
disappeared  ;  and  it  is  now  only  mentioned  as  a  reproach 
to  those  very  persons,  who  were  formerly  so  highly  ho- 
noured by  inheriting  its  inhuman  privileges. 

Perhaps  no  better  criterion  can  be  established,  for  de- 
termining the  incipient  steps,  which  these  tribes  have 
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taken  toward  civilization,  than  the  abolition  of  the  society 
we  have  mentioned,  and  the  total  contempt  into  which 
the  custom  of  torturing  prisoners  taken  in  war  has  fallen. 
Instances  of  cruelty  during  the  late  war,  were  neither 
uncommon,  nor  unprovoked  by  the  indiscriminate  ran- 
cour of  an  infuriated  soldiery ;  and  the  scenes  which 
transpired  at  River  Raisin,  and  at  Chicago,  are  still 
fresh  in  the  reader's  recollection.  But  notwithstand- 
ing the  high  state  of  exasperation,  to  which  the  feel- 
ings of  the  Indians  were  wrought,  no  instance  has  been 
recorded,  so  far  as  we  know,  where  a  prisoner  was  either 
sacrificed  at  the  stake,  or  doomed  to  appease  the  horrible 
appetite  of  cannibalism.  Nor  has  any  verbal  instance 
of  this  practice  come  within  our  knowledge,  if  we  except 
that  of  the  late  Capt.  Wells :  about  whom,  however,  there 
is  some  discrepance  among  the  narrators.  All  appear 
nevertheless,  to  agree,  that  he  was  not  subjected  to  tor- 
ture, but  was  shot  down  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Christianity  teaches  us  to  forgive  those  crimes  and  of- 
fences, which  memory  will  not  always  permit  us  to  forget. 
While  we  rejoice  that  so  favourable  a  change  has  been 
effected  in  the  customs  and  opinions  of  these  tribes,  we 
may  be  allowed  to  deplore  the  state  of  such,  if  any  such 
there  are,  within  the  precincts  of  our  Republic,  among 
whom  this  ancient  and  shocking  custom  is  still  tolerated. 
Verbal  authority,  which  is  entitled  to  the  highest  respect,* 
induces  us  to  believe,  that  there  are  certain  islands  on 
the  Northwest  Coast  of  America,  situated  within  our 
limits,  the  natives  of  which  are  at  this  day  anthropophagi. 
But  the  same  authority  forbids  the  belief  that  such  a 
race  of  men  exist  at  any  intermediate  point.  It  is  true, 
if  the  relations  of  Canadian  voyageurs,  guides,  and 
such  like  persons  and  authorities,  are  to  be  credited,, 

Mr-  Bethune.  Honourable  Hudson's  Bay  Compafhr 
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very  few  of  our  frontier  tribes  would  escape  the  imputa- 
tion of  cannibalism.  Those  illiterate  and  irresponsible 
persons,  greatly  delight  in  the  marvellous,  and  in  relating 
their  stories  and  adventures  are  sure  to  confound  all 
dates,  and  seldom  fail,  when  the  climax  of  a  tale  requires 
it,  to  tax  the  present  race  of  Indians  with  all  the  revolting 
and  savage  traits  of  their  ancestors  ;  while  they  are  not 
over  scrupulous  in  stating  the  motives  which,  among  bar- 
barian as  well  as  civilized  nations,  may  be  urged  to  pal- 
liate so  inhuman  a  practice.  Observers  who  hastily  visit 
our  interior  tribes,  with  a  disposition  to  believe  all  they 
hear,  and  to  print  all  they  believe,  will  not  fail  to  be  con- 
sidered interesting.  But  surely  the  time  has  gone  by, 
when  this  very  fallacious  species  of  information  can 
claim  the  credence  and  approbation  of  the  American 
public. 

Notwithstanding  the  two  centuries  which  we  have 
lived  in  the  vicinity  of  these  people,  and  the  number  of 
competitors  who  have  aspired  to  publish  their  annals,  to 
describe  their  customs,  and  to  delineate  the  prominent 
raits  of  their  character ;  we  believe  but  little  is  yet  known 
of  the  constitution  of  their  minds,  or  their  moral  habits 
and  capacities.  And  admitting  all  that  can  be  justly 
claimed  as  authentic,  and  valuable,  and  praiseworthy,  still 
we  believe  there  is  too  much  truth  in  the  observation  of 
the  reviewer,  that  "  our  acquaintance  with  the  peculiari- 
ties of  Indian  customs  and  character,  has  unfortunately, 
in  general,  been  derived  from  the  reports  of  traders — 
usually  the  most  ignorant,  and  depraved,  and  dishonest 
part  of  the  transatlantic  white  population  :  or  of  persons 
totally  uneducated,  who  have  lived  in  captivity,  or  from 
choice  among  them  ;  or  of  well-meaning,  but  illiterate 
and  simple  missionaries."* 

•   Quarterly  Review.,  No.  LXI.—Dec.  1324 
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No  successful  effort  has  yet  been  made,  to  classify  the 
numerous  tribes  of  our  Indians,  by  the  only  standard  which 
can  be  depended  on, — their  languages.  If  the  merit  of 
philological  knowledge  is  at  all  proportional  to  the  labour 
and  perseverance  necessary  to  its  acquirement,  we  appre- 
hend it  must  be  considered  a  work  of  infinitely  inferior 
merit,  to  master  the  Hebrew,  or  the  Greek,  than  to  dis- 
course grammatically  in  the  Wyandot,  to  teach  the  deca- 
logue in  the  Lenelinape,  or  to  pronounce  a  sermon  in  the 
Chippewa. 

It  is  true  that  the  labours  of  the  Moravian  Brethren 
have  accomplished  much,  and  that  the  inquiries  con- 
ducted under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Heckewelder  evince 
more  severity  of  research  than  had,  before  his  time, 
been  bestowed  upon  the  subject.  But  it  is  equally  true, 
that  much  still  remains  to  be  accomplished,  and  that  the 
observations  of  this  pious  and  worthy  missionary,  have 
only  opened  the  door  of  inquiry.  It  remains  for  others 
to  enlarge  and  compare,  to  continue  and  perfect  what 
has  been  so  well  begun.  To  accumulate  materials  is  our 
first  duty.  The  labour  of  generalization  must  follow, 
but  it  is  a  labour  for  which  the  whole  mass  of  our  present 
information  affords  but  feeble  and  doubtful  aids. 

We  have  a  mass  of  prejudice  to  remove,  before  we 
can  arrive  at  a  true  conception  of  the  Indian  character. 
Diversity  of  feelings,  sentiments,  opinions,  habits,  edu- 
cation, totally  incapacitate  us  for  appreciating,  in  a  just 
light,  the  motives  which  have  actuated  them  in  their 
long  continued  hostility  towards  us.  Could  we  place 
ourselves  in  their  situation,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth, 
and  during  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  century,  could 
we,  politically  speaking,  be  willing  that  they  should  do 
unto  us  as  we  have  done  unto  them  ;  we  should  then, 
perhaps,  have  a  more  accurate  conception  of  the  opi- 
nions and  maxims  which  have  governed  the  councils  of 
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their  Pontiacs  and  Garangulas,  their  Logans  and  Tecum- 
sehs.  Where  did  there  ever  exist  a  tribe  or  a  people, 
worthy  of  the  slightest  notice  on  the  pages  of  history, 
who  would  not  fight  for  their  territory,  their  sovereignty, 
their  name,  their  very  xeistence  ? 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Leave  the  Forks  of  the  Wabash.  Notices  of  Natural  His- 
tory and  Scenery.  Mississinniioa  Village.  Indian 
Mills.  Fire-hunting.  A  nocturnal  Visit  from  a  Party 
of  Pottowattomies.  Village  of  Winemac.  Geology. 
The  Canoe>  containing  Indian  Goods,  is  assaulted  and 
pillaged. 

In  descending  Little  River,  our  voyageurs  had  picked 
up  a  large  Iroquois,  or  wooden  canoe,  which  being  com- 
paratively  stout  and  capacious,  they  had  employed  as  a 
lighter  to  the  other,  and  found  extremely  serviceable. 
Notwithstanding  the  fine  width  of  the  Wabash,  at  the 
forks,  we  found  the  depth  of  water  so  unequal,  as  to 
render  it  prudent  to  retain  this  canoe.  And  with  this 
division  of  our  party,  we  left  our  encampment  at  an 
early  hour  on  the  morning  of  the  tenth. 

The  country  bordering- on  the  Wabash  presents  an 
assemblage  of  mild  and  pleasing  features,  unbroken  by 
any  thing  harsh  or  prominent.  A  rich  luxuriance  of 
woods  lines  either  bank.  The  shores  appear  to  be  com- 
posed almost  exclusively  of  loamy  or  mixed  soil,  sloping 
gradually  towards  the  water's  edge.  This  soil  prevails 
so  extensively  as  to  render  an  opinion  of  the  inferior 
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strata  dubious.  In  very  few  places  do  the  rocks  pre- 
sent their  surfaces  above  the  water.  They  are  some- 
times seen  in  the  pellucid  current  in  large,  more  fre- 
quently detached  masses  ;  and,  wherever  examined, 
these  tabular  masses  consist  of  compact,  bluish-gray 
limestone — sometimes  imbedding  nodules  of  a  kind  of 
flint,  or  rather  hornstone.  The  latter  is  frequently  varie- 
gated in  its  colours.  In  comparatively  few  instances 
seams  of  calcareous  spar,  and  impressions  of  fossil  or- 
ganic remains  are  disclosed  by  this  limestone. 

We  observed,  about  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  below  the 
forks,  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  a  large  isolated 
mass  of  rock  of  a  tabular  form,  probably  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  in  height,  and  fifty  or  sixty  in  length,  which 
appeared  as  if  the  relic  of  some  extensive  stratum  for- 
merly existing  here.  We  did  not,  however,  stop  to  ex- 
amine its  specific  characters.  Landmarks  of  this  kind 
will  remain  to  impress  a  character  of  wildness  upon  the 
scene,  when  every  other  feature  shall  be  changed  by  the 
labours  of  cultivation,  or  softened,  by  the  arbitrary  requi- 
sitions of  taste. 

At  twelve  o'clock,  we  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Sale- 
manee, — a  broad  stream  tributary  upon  the  left  bank. 
This  stream  has  been,  for  several  years,  one  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  Miami  reservation.  While  passing  it, 
we  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  fine  red  deer,* 
standing  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  This  interesting 
animal,  unalarmed  by  our  silent  approach,  (the  men 
having  ceased  to  paddle,)  uprmitted  us*to  come  quite 
near,  so  as  fully  to  observe  its  fine  size,  and  graceful 
proportions. 

In  descending  this  river,  and  observing  the  gradual  de- 
velopement  of  the  scenery,  as  point  after  point  is  pre- 

*  Cervus  Virginianus. 
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sented  to  view,  the  eye  instinctively  searches  along  the 
dark  mass  of  woods  for  some  traces  of  civilization,  or 
some  evidences  of  the  existence,  either  in  past  or 
present  times,  of  an  industrious  population.  But  the 
search  is  vain !  Nothing  but  the  occasional  occurrence 
of  an  Indian  lodge,  with  its  scanty  volume  of  smoke 
curling  among  the  woods,  was  seen  for  miles  on  miles  to 
remind  us,  that  any  portion  of  the  human  race  had  ever 
selected  this  region  as  their  residence.  More  frequently 
the  lodges  of  bark  which  we  observed,  were  old,  shattered, 
and  deserted.  And  we  glided  past  these  frail  and  perish- 
able fabrics,  with  a  mixed  feeling  of  sympathy  and  melan- 
choly, excited  by  the  conviction  that  these  people,  like 
their  perishable  tenements,  must  soon  pass  away — and 
give  place  to  another  race  of  men,  who  will  trample  upon 
the  sacred  haunts  of  their  forefathers,  and  level  their 
simple  sepulchres  with  the  plough. 

Twilight  brought  us  to  the  Indian  village  of 

Here  we  landed  and  encamped.  This  village  is  situated 
on  an  abrupt  alluvial  bank,  washed  by  the  current  of  the 
Wabash.  It  is  inhabited  by  Miamis,  numbers  of  whom 
thronged  to  the  shore  on  our  landing,  as  they  generally 
expect  some  little  presents  on  these  occasions.  In  their 
dress  and  general  appearance,  they  do  not  seem  to  pre- 
sent any  striking  peculiarities,  which  serve  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  Pottowattomies,  who  are  their  neighbours. 
The)  appear  to  delight  in  ornaments,  with  which,  like 
most  barbarous  nations,  they  deck  their  persons,  with 
more  profusion  than  taste.  Among  the  males  we  ob- 
served many  to  have  their  leggings,  and  shot  pouches, 
garnished  with  a  kind  of  rude  copper  bell,  of  a  conical 
form  :    made  by  beating  out  masses  of  native  copper. 
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which  they  occasionally  find  on  the  upper  parts  of  the 
Wabash.  Their  language,  from  some  analogies  which 
we  observed,  appears  to  be  a  dialect  of  the  Lenelinape, 
rather  than  of  the  Algonquin. 

This  village  was  the  scene  of  an  action  during  the 
late  war,  in  which  Col.  Campbell  commanded  a  de- 
tachment of  the  American  army  ;  whose  success  we  re- 
collect to  have  seen  stated  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day, 
with  some  eclat.  In  his  official  letter  announcing  this 
affair,  Col.  Campbell  says : — "  Early  on  the  morning 
of  the  17th,*  I  reached  undiscovered,  an  Indian  town 
on  the  Mississinniwa,  inhabited  by  a  mixture  of  De~ 
lawares  and  Miamis.  The  troops  rushed  into  the  town — 
killed  eight  warriors,  and  took  forty-two  prisoners,  eight 
of  whom  are  warriors,  the  residue  women  and  children. 
I  ordered  the  town  to  be  immediately  burnt,  a  house  or 
two  excepted,  in  which  I  confined  the  prisoners  ;  and  I 
ordered  the  cattle  and  other  stock  to  be  shot."f  Some 
farther  depredations  were  committed  in  the  neighbouring 
villages,^:  after  which  the  detacfflRent  was  attacked  by  the 
Indians  in  its  encampment ;  but  therBsailants  were  beaten 
off  after  having  killed  eight  men,  and  wounded  forty- 
eight.  Among  the  former,  was  Capt.  Pierce,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Waltz  of  the  cavalry. 

Such  are  the  occurrences  which  confer  a  temporary 
notoriety  on  places  as  well  as  men. 

*  Dec.  1812.  t  Brannan's  Official  Letters. 

%  In  all  our  Indian  wars,  we  seem  to  have  thrown  off  the  exercise  of 
those  virtues,  which  we  require  a  Christian  enemy  to  observe,  and  for  the 
want  of  which,  we  reproach  the  savages.  We  indignantly  and  justly  ar- 
raign the  predatory  and  vandal  spirit  of  the  English,  in  burning  our  towns, 
and  pillaging  our  citizens  during  the  late  war.  But  we  can  contemplate 
unmoved,  the  violation  of  these  maxims  of  justice  and  Christianity,  in  our 
own  destruction  of  Indian  villages  and  property,  and  the  murder  of  their 
oW  men,  and  unoffending  women  and  children. 
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frequent,  some  stream  obscure,  some  uncouth  name, 

By  deeds  of  blood  is  lifted  into  fame  ; 

Oft  o'er  the  daily-page  some  soft-one  bends 

To  learn  the  fate  of  husband,  brothers,  friends, 

Or,  the  spread  map  with  anxious  eve  explores 

Its  dotted  boundaries  and  pencilled  shores, 

Asks  where  the  place  that  wreck'd  her  bliss  is  found, 

And  learns  its  name  but  to  detest  the  sound. 

Barbaulu. 

A  few  miles  above  Mississinniwa,  we  stopped,  upon  the 
the  left  bank  of  the  river,  to  inspect  the  construction  of 
a  saw  and  grain  mill,  erected  by  the  United  States  go- 
vernment, for  the  use  of  the  Miami  nation,  who,  it  would 
seem,  are  turning  their  attention  seriously  to  agriculture. 
Some  alleged  deficiency  on  the  part  of  the  contractor, 
furnished  the  motive  for  this  visit.     We  landed  on  the 
margin  of  one  of  those  tall  and  dense  forests,  which  seem 
to  defy  the  efforts  of  man   to  penetrate  their  sombre 
shades.     Our  canoe  was  pushed  to  land  amid  a  rank 
growth  of  aquatic  plants,  which,  parting  on  each  side, 
formed  a  grassy  avenue.     After  some  search  we  disco- 
vered an  Indian  path.     We  followed  its  sinuous  course 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  through  the  forest,  when  we 
reached  the  mills.     They  are  seated  on  a  copious  brook, 
in  a  small  valley,  surrounded  by  alluvial  hills,  literally 
buried  beneath  the  gigantic  growth  of  the  forest.     The 
timber  is  principally  oak,  beech,  and  maple.     We  found 
no  human  being  near  the  spot,  nor  any  traces  of  the 
mills  having  been  recently  visited,  or  put  in  motion.    The 
timber  of  which  they  were  constructed,  appeared  to  be 
of  a  sound  and  excellent  quality.     The  dam  had,  how- 
ever, been  broken,  and  the  head  of  water  exhausted.     To 
see  such  a  structure  in  so  remote  and  unfrequented  a  spot 
could  not  but  excite  novel  sensations,  but  left  us  cause  to 
observe,  that  under  different  circumstances  if  would  pro- 
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bably  be  more  beneficial  to  the  tribe  for  whom  it  was 
constructed. 

tlth.     We  passed  the  entrances  of  a  number  of  tri- 
butary streams  this  day,  by  which  the  volume  of  the  river 
is  considerably  augmented.     But  notwithstanding  these 
accessions,  and  the  increased  width  produced  by  them, 
the  river  may  still  be  pronounced   shallow  and  rapid. 
The  country  on  either  shore  preserves  a  great  sameness 
of  features,  an  immense  deposite  of  alluvial  soil  covering 
the  stratified  rocks,  and  a  dense  growth  of  trees,  pre- 
dominating on  either  side  as  far  as  the  eye  can  penetrate. 
Sometimes  this  alluvion  swells  into  bold  eminences,  that 
are  washed  and  partly  undermined  by  the  current,  and 
occasionally  limited  tracts  of  horizontal  limestone  inter- 
vene.    As  yet,  the  shores  are  without  sand,  and  are  lined 
with  pebbles  of  limestone  ;  a  proof  that  its  bed  thus  far  is 
exclusively  upon  the  latter  rock.     To  this  cause  we  may 
also  attribute  the  great  scarcity  of  fresh  water  shells  upon 
the  sources  of  the  Wabash,  whose  gravelly  shores  and 
rocky  bed,  are  alike  unfavourable  to  these  crustaceous 
productions.     Two  or  three  species  of  the  Unio  were  this 
day  collected.     Frequently  the  tall  and  lime-white  syca- 
more, with  its  scanty  foliage,  appears  upon  the  banks,  and 
this  tree,  which  is  ever  present  upon  the  richest  alluvions 
of  the  western  country,  occurs  more  plentifully,  as  we 
proceed  toward  the  south.     The  turkey,  bald  eagle,  fish 
hawk,  and  buzzard*  often  appear,  to  enliven  this  part  of 
the  river ;  and  we  observed  several  species  of  the  duck. 

FIRE-HUNTING. 

As  the  time  approached  when  we  began  to  think  of  a 
suitable  spot  for  encampment,  we  met  several  canoes  of 

*  YuUur  Aura:. 
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Indians,  principally  Pottowattomies,  who,  being  informed 
we  intended  to  land  a  short  distance  below,  relinquished 
the  pursuit  they  were  upon,  and  accompanied  us  five  or 
six  miles  to  their  hunting  camp,  which  we  reached  after 
sunset.  These  Indians  were  out  for  the  purpose  of 
decoying  deer,  by  means  of  a  torch-light,  placed  in  the 
bow  of  their  canoes.  The  deer,  who  seek  the  river  at 
night  to  allay  thirst,  and  eat  their  favourite  moss,  or  to 
escape  the  insects  which  so  greatly  annoy  them,  are 
dazzled  with  the  light,  and  keep  their  eyes  attentively 
fixed  upon  it,  until  it  floats  silently  within  shooting  dis- 
tance. This  method  is  denominated  fire-hunting,  and, 
we  are  told,  is  practised  with  great  success  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year.  The  light  which  they  employ  is  pre- 
pared from  the  wax  separated  from  wild  honey.  This 
wax  is  poured  in  the  hollow  stem  of  the  miegia  macros- 
perma  or  cane,  through  which  a  strip  of  cotton  cloth 
has  previously  been  drawn,  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a 
wick.  Two  or  three  of  these  canes,  placed  together, 
form  a  flambeau  which  emits  a  brilliant  light ;  and  when 
it  is  designed  to  use  them  as  candles,  in  their  lodges, 
one  end  of  the  cane  is  sharpened  and  stuck  into  the 
ground,  thus  supplying,  at  once,  both  candle  and  can- 
dlestick. 

After  making  the  Indians  some  small  presents,  we  re- 
tired to  our  tent,  which,  to  avoid  disturbance,  had  been 
pitched  some  distance  back  from  the  river  ;  and  here  we 
were  soon  followed  by  one  of  the  females,  who  com- 
plained, that  in  the  distribution  of  provisions,  her  child, 
whom  she  held  by  the  hand,  had  been  overlooked  ;  and 
she  evinced  a  poignancy  of  feeling,  on  the  occasion, 
which  appeared  to  proceed  more  from  a  sense  of  th& 
neglect,  than  from  any  value  attached  to  the  food. 
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A  NOCTURNAL  VISIT. 

Some  time  after  lying  down,  and  during  that  interim 
which  the  traveller  devotes  to  reflections  upon  his  situa- 
tion, if  not  immediately  overpowered  by  sleep,  we  des- 
cried the  whole  collected  male  population  of  the  camp, 
with  torches  in  their  hands,  approaching  towards  us. 
The  night  being  warm,  the  wings  of  our  tent  had  been 
fastened  back,  to  admit  the  air.  The  strong  contrast 
produced  by  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  the  glaring 
light  of  their  burning  canes,  reflected  upon  the  savage 
features,  dresses,  and  decorations  of  the  approaching 
throng,  produced,  as  observed  from  the  position  where 
we  lay,  a  novel  and  striking  spectacle,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  we  were  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  the  object  of  so 
untimely  a  visit.  No  sound,  however,  but  the  tinkling  of 
their  ornaments  was  heard.  They  silently  approached, 
and,  sticking  down  a  light  upon  each  side  of  our  tent, 
quietly  seated  themselves  in  a  circle  in  front.  Presently, 
one  of  the  number  arose,  and  placed  a  present  of  dressed 
deer  skins  and  maple  sugar  at  the  feet  of  Gov.  Cass. 
He  then  resumed  his  seat,  without,  however,  uttering  a 
word.  After  prolonging  this  dead  silence  for  a  num- 
ber of  minutes,  he  commenced  a  speech,  in  which  he  ex* 
pressed  his  satisfaction  on  the  visit  paid  to  them-^said 
that  in  so  long  a  journey,  we  must  have  experienced 
many  privations,  and  hoped  the  trifling  presents  they 
offered  would  be  accepted.  He  remarked,  that  they 
were  poor — that  the  season  had  been  unfavourable  for 
hunting,  and  concluded,  as  we  anticipated,  with  a  request 
for  more  food,  and  for  a  taste  of  the  liquor,  which  they 
observed  had  been  issued  to  our  canoemen.  After  re- 
ceiving a  suitable  reply,  they  took  up  their  lights,  and  de- 
parted in  the  same  silent  and  ceremonious  manner  in 
which  they  came  ;  and  we  composed  ourselves  to  rest 
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On  the  following  morning,  some  further  presents  were 
made  to  them,  and  we  continued  our  voyage,  at  a  very 
early  hour. 

About  nine  o'clock,  A.  M.  we  landed,  for  the  purpose 
of  breakfasting,  near  a  Potto wattomie  village  seated  on 
the  margin  of  a  small  but  beautiful  prairie,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river.  We  cannot  better  indicate  the  posi- 
tion of  this  village,  than  by  referring  to  it,  as  the  locality 
of  a  stratum  of  conglomerate  of  an  uncommonly  beauti- 
ful species.  This  rock  is  composed  of  spheroidal  masses 
of  quartz,  mixed  with  various  pebbles  of  a  primitive 
character,  united  by  a  translucent  calcareous  cement. 
This  cement  is  of  a  wax-yellow  colour ;  but  it  does  not 
retain  the  pebbles  with  sufficient  firmness  to  prevent 
their  separation  by  a  smart  blow  of  the  hammer.  The 
position  of  this  stratum  is  horizontal ;  it  is  covered,  to 
the  depth  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  by  the  alluvion  of 
the  prairie,  and  extends  along  the  river  for  some  dis- 
tance. 

We  found  that  the  village,  situated  at  this  spot,  had 
been,  until  very  recently,  under  the  government  of  the 
noted  chief  WTinemac,  who  assisted  in  the  attack  upon 
the  American  army  at  Tippecano.  This  chief  expired 
ten  days  previous  to  our  arrival.  We  have  not  heard 
that  there  was  any  act  of  his  life  corresponding  to  his 
efforts  upon  that  occasion. 

CALCAREOUS  TUFA. 

Immediately  below  this  village,  on  the  opposite  side  ©f 
the  stream,  we  observed  a  series  of  precipitous  dark  cliffs, 
capped  with  dwarfish  trees,  and  presenting  a  narrow 
margin  between  the  water  and  the  precipice.  Over  a 
part  of  this  range,  a  small  stream  of  clear  water  preci- 
pitates itself,  by  several  leaps,  into  the  river,  and  appears 
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like  a  bright  thread  extended  over  the  sombre  surface  of 
the  cliffs.  We  landed,  for  a  few  moments,  at  the  foot 
of  this  stream,  in  the  hope  of  procuring  a  cool  draught  of 
water,  as  that  of  the  Wabash  was  quite  tepid.  We  found 
the  rock  to  consist  exclusively  of  calcareous  tufa,  more 
or  less  spongy  and  vesicular  in  its  texture,  and  abound- 
ing with  fragments  of  shells,  plants,  and  other  organic 
substances,  some  of  which  appeared  to  have  undergone 
but  slight  changes.  Although  the  exterior  of  this  rock 
presents  a  blackish  hue,  the  recent  fracture  discloses  a 
light  gray  colour.  How  far  this  formation  extends  can- 
not be  stated.  It  is  lost  in  proceeding  towards  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Tippecano. 

Around  the  foot  of  the  falling  stream  above  mentioned, 
and  within  the  circumference  kept  moist  by  the  spatter- 
ing of  the  water,  we  found  the  Helix  alternata,  (Say,) 
in  surprising  numbers,  and  of  various  sizes,  but  none, 
however,  exceeding  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  width. 
Beneath  the  few  plants  that  had  gained  a  footing  upon 
the  somewhat  decayed  surface  of  the  tufa,  this  rock  ap- 
peared literally  covered  with  this  thin  and  brittle  species. 

ROBBERY. 

We  had  proceeded  but  a  short  distance  below  the  In- 
dian village,  seated  upon  the  conglomerate  rock  that 
has  been  mentioned,  when  we  met  our  Chippewa  canoe 
returning  up  the  stream,  with  a  degree  of  consternation 
depicted  in  the  countenances  of  the  canoemen,  which 
plainly  indicated  that  no  ordinary  occurrence  had  taken 
place.  Mr.  Forsyth,  who  with  three  men  usually  tra- 
velled in  charge  of  the  stores  and  Indian  presents  placed 
in  this  canoe,  had  this  morning  preceded  us  several  miles. 
He  had  reached  a  shallow  part  of  the  river,  where  it 
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turns  somewhat  abruptly  to  the  west,  when,  on  a  sudden, 
eight  or  ten  Indians,  nearly  naked,  with  weapons  in 
their  hands,  and  uttering  one  of  their  peculiar  yells, 
rushed  into  the  river,  and  demanded,  in  an  insolent  man- 
ner, the  whiskey  on  board.  As  the  men  were  unarmed, 
resistance  would  have  been  vain,  although  their  demand 
was  promptly  refused.  But  while  they  thronged  around 
the  canoe,  and  some  of  them,  with  apparently  pacific  in- 
tentions, entered  into  conversation,  one  of  them  seized 
the  keg  containing  the  liquor,  and  threw  it  into  the  water ; 
others  were  at  hand  to  toss  it  farther  on,  and  thus  it  was 
rapidly  conveyed  ashore.  It  was  immediately  folio  wedby 
the  whole  gang  of  Indians,  who  were  satisfied  with  the 
capture  of  this  single  article.  One  of  the  voyageurs 
had  the  intrepidity  to  deal  a  severe  blow  with  his  paddle 
upon  the  head  of  the  person  who  first  attempted  to  take 
the  liquor,  but  the  latter,  having  succeeded  in  throwing 
it  out  of  the  canoe,  and  seeing  it  soon  conveyed  toward 
shore,  his  anxiety  to  procure  his  share  of  it  predomi- 
nated over  any  feeling  of  revenge,  and  he  hastily  fol- 
lowed his  companions.  So  soon  as  Mr.  Forsyth  saw 
himself  freed  from  this  predatory  assault,  he  thought  it 
prudent  to  direct  his  men  to  rejoin  us,  and  we  thence- 
forward journeyed  in  company.  Scarcely  a  remark  is 
necessary  upon  this  occurrence.  It  proves,  conclusively, 
how  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  professions 
and  dispositions  of  lawless  bands  of  hunters,  in  situations 
where  the  paramount  authority  of  the  government  is  not 
felt :  and  that  no  sacrifice  is  too  great,  when  the  gratifi- 
cation of  a  predominant  passion  is  to  be  accomplished. 
Some  of  the  Indians,  who  participated  in  this  affair, 
were  recognised  to  be  the  same,  who  had  been  at  our 
encampment  on  the  preceding  night,  and  whose  repeated 
applications  for  liquor  had  been  steadily  denied.  They 
had,  as  we  afterward  learned,  crossed  the  country  by  a 
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near  route,  and,  with  the  previous  knowledge  of  our 
arrangements  in  travelling,  concerted  the  scheme  which 
was  so  successfully  carried  into  effect. 

Outrages  of  this  kind  are  now  comparatively  rare, 
among  the  tribes  east  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  the  petty 
robbery  we  have  mentioned  is  not  so  much  calculated  to 
impress  upon  us  the  necessary  precautions  which  a 
journey  through  their  territories,  at  this  time,  imposes, 
as  to  direct  our  reflections  to  that  period  of  our  history 
when  such  journeys  were  attended  with  infinitely  greater 
risk,  both  of  property  and  of  life. — To  that  era  when 
they  were  totally  ignorant  of  the  customs  and  institutions 
of  civilized  life,  or  held  in  utter  contempt  the  mild  and 
peaceful  tenets  which  are  cherished  in  Christian  com- 
munities. No  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the  favour- 
able influence  which  long  habits  of  intercourse  with  our 
settlements  have  produced  on  the  minds  of  the  Indians* 
with  respect  to  the  rights  of  individuals  living  in  a  state 
of  civil  compact,  the  value  of  exchange,  &c.  But  this 
tone  of  moral  feeling  must  be  very  different  in  different 
individuals  ;  and  even  in  those  whose  opportunities  of 
observation  and  comparison  have  been  most  extensive, 
and  whose  sense  of  right  and  wrong  is  most  acute,  the 
peculiar  situation  under  which  their  predominant  passions 
may  be  brought  in  array,  against  this  sense  of  justice, 
must  have  a  prodigious  influence  upon  their  actions.* 

And,  in  fact,  as  we  have  before  intimated,  in  portions 

*  But  we  should  be  careful  to  discriminate  between  the  acts  of  a  tribe 
adopted  and  sanctioned  in  its  councils,  and  the  individual  acts  of  lawless 
hunters,  over  whom  the  chiefs  can  exercise  no  direct  authority.  When 
a  savage,  or  a  horde  of  savages,  commits  a  depredation  upon  a  white  man, 
the  nation, nay, the  whole  race  is  visited  with  the  reproach— unlike  the  more 
just  and  sober  scrutiny,  which  we  apply  to  the  outrages  of  bad  men  among 
civilized  nations,  whereby  the  innocent  are  vindicated,  and  the  guilty  only 
involved  in  the  disgrace, 
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o£  the  country  where  the  fear  of  punishment  is  so  feebly 
felt,  there  is  little  reliance  to  be  placed  upon  their  mere 
commonplace  professions,  either  of  national  or  indivi- 
dual respect. 

At  whatever  stage  of  society  the  comparison  between 
the  savage  and  civil  state  is  instituted,  the  conclusions 
must  ever  be  adverse  to  the  principles  of  those  philoso- 
phers who  mistake  a  state  of  nature  for  a  state  of 
happiness  ;  and  who  are  prone  to  exalt  the  noble  amuse- 
ments and  praiseworthy  deeds  of  the  hunter  and  war- 
rior, above  the  less  shining  achievements  and  homely 
every-day  virtues  of  dull,  laborious,  civil  life.  Even 
in  the  vices  of  civilization  there  is  a  security  which  the 
virtues  of  barbarism  cannot  afford.  The  poet  and  the 
painter  may  look  with  fond  admiration  upon  the  attrac- 
tions of  a  warrior  age,  which  knew  nothing  but  ferocious 
passion,  and  lawless  freedom,  or  the  faithless  and  sudden 
transitions  of  wild  and  unchastened  indulgence.  But  to 
the  mild  reign  of  letters  and  civilization,  belong  that 
subjection  of  passion  and  direction  of  reason  which  im- 
part form,  and  system,  and  permanency,  to  all  the  essential 
blessings  of  life,  and  those  defined  and  rational  virtues 
that  exalt  man  in  the  scale  of  being,  and  make  social 
benefits  transmissible  to  posterity  ! 

Previous  to  quitting  the  village  of  Winemac,  we  had 
observed  several  of  the  Indians  to  be  in  a  state  of  intoxi- 
cation ;  but  we  could  not  have  suspected  that  it  had 
been  caused  by  the  liquor  pillaged  from  one  of  our  own 
canoes.  That  fact  we  learned  afterward,  but  we  saw  no 
useful  purpose  that  could  be  attained  by  returning  to 
remonstrate  to  a  band,  several  of  whom  were  incapaci- 
tated for  reasoning  at  all,  and  the  brother  of  their  chief, 
(invested  with  his  authority  since  the  death  of  Winemac,) 
was  understood  to  have  been  among  the  number  of  the 
pillagers.     We  have  observed  that  the  thirst  for  liquor 

lf> 
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becomes  more  ardent,  in  the  Indians,  as  we  approach  set- 
tlements. This  is  one  of  the  most  fatal  consequences, 
affecting  their  moral  condition,  which  results  from  their 
intercourse  with  white  men,  and  unfortunately  it  is  one 
which  throughout  the  greater  portion  of  the  western 
country,  appears  irremediable,  as  the  laws  of  Congress 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  to  Indians, 
operate  only  upon  the  Indian  territories.*  The 
frontiers,  consequently,  become  a  theatre  where  the 
vender  and  consumer  of  this  article  are  naturally  drawn 
into  intercourse,  and  may  traffic  with  impunity.  If  the 
incipient  settlements  which  take  place  in  the  vicinity  of 
an  Indian  population,  do  not  owe  their  original  location 
to  a  traffic  of  this  nature,  the  traffic  is  one  which  quickly 
arrests  the  attention  of  settlers.  The  cheapness  of  a 
home-made  liquor,  distilled  from  that  surplus  of  grain 
which  cannot  find  a  market,  causes  it  to  circulate 
throughout  every  town  and  village  of  the  topographical 
system,  until  it  arrives  at  the  extremities  of  the  pur- 
chased territory,  and,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  extend 
the  comparison,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  of  this  fluid 
toward  the  extremities.  Whiskey  is  thus  one  of  the 
first  articles  introduced  into  a  new  settlement,  and 
wherever  this  liquor  is  present,  the  Indians  will  arouse 
their  slumbering  energies  to  procure  it.  This  is  the 
"  unpardonable  sin"  that  is  sweeping  away  this  infatuated 
race ;  and  which  paralyzes,  in  a  measure,  every  effort 
for  their  melioration.  It  is  not,  however,  alone  !  With 
it,  are  introduced  the.  seeds  of  that  moral  degradation, 
whose  fruits  are  sloth,  want,  disease,  depopulation. 

To  keep  this  bane  from  their  lips,  and  to  protect  them 
against  the  cupidity  and  vices  which,  not   unfrequently, 

*  The  concurrence  of  the  State  authorities  is  thought  to  he  necessary 
to  establish  a  general  system.  The  subject  is  not,  therefore,  fully  under 
the  control  of  the  national  legislature. 
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mark  the  infant  stages  of  settlement  in  situations  where  all 
moral  and  legal  restraints  are  so  feebly  felt,  are  objects 
worthy  of  all  enlightened  consideration.  The  views  and 
policy  of  our  government  on  this  subject,  have  not  been 
of  an  equivocal  character,  although  it  has  had  to  combat 
the  inveterate  and  deep-rooted  prejudice  of  ages.  Its 
solicitude  to  better  the  condition  of  the  Indians,  has 
been  manifested  in  various  ways,  especially  in  its  recent 
exertions  to  procure  accurate  accounts  of  their  posi- 
tion, numbers,  and  means  of  subsistence  ;  .  and  also 
in  its  decided  sanction  of  the  school  system,  towards 
the  support  of  which  an  annual  appropriation  of  ten 
thousand  dollars  has  been  made.  Small  as  this  sum 
is,  its  happy  effects  are  already  visible.  That  less 
good  has  not  already  resulted,  through  the  means  of 
legal  enactments,  is  not,  perhaps,  so  apposite  a  point  of 
inquiry,  as  the  marked  evidences  of  the  restraints  im- 
posed, and  the  improvements  effected,  which  are,  we 
think,  lately  to  be  perceived.  Time,  the  application  of 
greater  means,  and  of  continued  exertions,  will  increase 
our  knowledge  of  their  true  character,  and  real  condi- 
tion, and,  consequently,  our  means  of  advancing  them 
in  the  scale  of  human  beings.  The  interest  which 
several  of  our  most  enlightened  and  distinguished  civili- 
ans* have  recently  manifested  on  the  subject,  promises 

*  Most  of  our  readers,  we  presume,  will  deem  no  apology  necessary, 
for  introducing  the  following  observations  on  the  North  American  Indians, 
extracted  from  the  eloquent  speech  of  Mr.  Hopkinson,  on  the  Seminole 
war,  pronounced  on  the  floor  of  Congress.  While  this  extract  affords  an 
illustration  of  our  remark,  the  general  scope  of  the  reflections,  take  away 
any  local  bearing  or  excitement,  which  the  occasion,  calling  it  forth,  and 
its  connexion  with  antecedent  matter,  ma\  have  been  designed  to  pro- 
duce. 

"I  may  say,  however,  that  I  presume  the  origin  of  this  war  is  the  same 
with  all  our  Indian  wars.  It  lies  deep,  beyond  the  power  of  eradication, 
in  the  mighty  wrongs  we  have  heaped  upon  the  miserable  nations  of  these 
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the  most  beneficial  results  ;  and  we  hail  it  as  the  dawn- 
ing of  that  era  which  is  to  wipe  from  our  national  es- 

lands.     I  cannot  refuse  them  my  heartfelt  sympathy.     Reflect  upon  what 
they  were  ;  and  look  upon  them  as  they  are.     Great  nations  dwindled 
down  into  wandering  tribes ;    and  powerful  kings  degraded  to  beggarly 
chiefs.     Once  the  sole  possessors  of  immeasurable  wilds,  it  could  not  have 
entered  into  their  imagination,  that  there  was  a  force  on  earth  to  disturb 
their  possessions,  and  overthrow  their  power.     It  entered  not  into  their 
imagination,  that  from  beyond  that  great  water,  which  to  them  was  an 
impassable  limit,  would  come  a  race  of  beings  to  despoil  them  of  their 
inheritance,  and  sweep  them  from  the  earth.     Three  hundred  years  have 
rolled  into  the  bosom  of  eternity,  since  the  white  man  put  his  foot  on 
these  silent  shores ;  and  every  day,  every  hour,  and  every  moment  has 
been  marked  with  some  act  of  cruelty  and  oppression.     Imposing  on  the 
credulity  and  the  ignorance  of  the  aborigines,  and  overawing  their  fears 
by  the  use  of  instruments  of  death,  of  inconceivable  terror,  the'  strangers 
gradually  established  themselves,  increasing  the  work  of  destruction  with 
the  increase  of  their  strength.     The  tide  of  civilization,  for  so  we  call  it, 
fed  from  the  inexhaustible  sources  in  Europe,  as  well  as  by  its  own  means 
of  augmentation,  swells  rapidly,  and  presses  on  the  savage.     He  retreats 
from  forest  to  forest,  from  mountain  to  mountain,  hoping  at  every  remove 
he  has  left  enough  for  his  invaders,  and  may  enjoy  in  peace  his  new  abode. 
But  in  vain  ;  it  is  only  in  the  grave,  the  last  retreat  of  man,  that  he  will 
find  repose.     He  recedes  before  the  swelling  waters  ;  the  cry  of  his  com- 
plaint becomes  more  distant  and  feeble,  and  soon  will  be  heard  no  more, 
I  hear,  sir,  of  beneficent  plans  for  civilizing  the  Indians  and  securing 
their  possessions  to  them.     The  great  men,  who  make  these  efforts,  will 
have  the*approbation  of  God  and  their  own  conscience  j  but  this  will  be 
all  their  success.     I  consider  the  fate  of  the  Indian  as  inevitably  fixed. 
■  He  must  perish.     The  decree  of  extermination  has  long  since  gone  forth, 
and  the  execution  of  it  is  in  rapid  progress.     Avarice,  sir,  has  counted 
their  acres  ;  and  power,  their  force  ;  and  avarice  and  power  march  on 
together  to  their  destruction.     You  talk  of  the  scalping  knife  ;  what  is  it 
to  the  liquid  poison  you  pour  down  the  throats  of  these  wretched  beings  ? 
You  declaim  against  the  murderous  tomahawk ;  what  is  it  in  comparison 
with  your  arms,  your  discipline,  your  numbers  ?     The  contest  is  in  vain, 
and  equally  vain  are  the  efforts  of  an  handful  of  benevolent  men  against 
a  combination  of  force,  stimulated  by  avarice  and  the  temptations  of 
wealth.     When  in  the  documents  on  your  table,  I  see,  in  the  triumphant 
march  of  General  Jackson,  he  meets  from  time  to  time,  (the  only  enemy 
he  saw,)  groupes  of  old  men  and  women  and  children,  gathering  on  the 
edge  of  a  morass,  their  villages  destroyed,  their  corn  and  provisions  car- 
ried off,  houseless  in  the  depth  of  winter,  looking  for  death,  alternately. 
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cutcheon  the  marks  of  injustice  and  indifference,  with 
which  the  philanthropists  of  Europe  have  too  long  and 
too  justly  reproached  us. 

to  famine  and  the  sword  ;  my  heart  sickens  at  a  scene  so  changed  with 
wretchedness.  To  rouse  us  from  a  sympathy  so  deep,  so  irresistible,  we 
are  told  of  the  scalping  knife  and  the  tomahawk ;  of  our  slaughtered 
women  and  children.  We  speak  of  these  things  as  if  women  and  children 
were  unknown  to  the  Indians— as  if  they  have  no  such  beings  among 
them — no  such  near  and  dear  relations  ;  as  if  they  belong  only  to  us.  It 
is  not  so.  The  poor  Indian  mother,  crouching  in  her  miserable  wigwam, 
or  resting  under  the  broad  canopy  of  hea/en,  presses  her  naked  infant  to 
her  bosom  with  as  true  and  fond  emotion  as  the  fairest  in  our  land  ;  and 
her  heart  is  torn  with  as  keen  anguish  if  it  perish  in  her  sight." 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Reach  the  Mouth  of  Tippecano  River.  Facts  respecting 
the  Battle  of  Tippecano.  A  Biographical  Sketch  of  the 
Life  of  Tecumseh.  Natural  History.  Reach  Settle- 
ments.    Village  of  Clinton. 

At  the  computed  distance  of  fifteen  miles  below  Wine- 
mac's  Village,  we  reached  and  passed  the  mouth  of  the 
Tippecano.  This  stream  presents  a  fine  width  at  the 
point  of  junction  with  the  Wabash,  and  its  waters  are 
clear  and  placid.  We  did  not  learn  how  far  this  width 
is  preserved.  The  name,  as  we  were  informed,  is  derived 
from  a  species  of  fish  of  the  pike  kind,  called  pe'cano. 
This  fish  abounds  in  its  waters.  We  landed  a  short  dis- 
tance below  the  junction,  at  the  site  of  the  Prophet's 
Town ;  and  devoted  some  time  to  viewing  the  scene  of  the 
noted  and  sanguinary  action  fought  here  in  the  year  1811. 
Having  procured  a  plan  and  description  of  the  ground, 
from  a  person  who  was  present  in  the  action,  we  were 
enabled  to  identify  the  position,  but  not  without  consi- 
derable fatigue,  owing  to  the  distance  of  the  field  of 
battle  west  from  the  river,  and  the  luxuriant  growth  of 
grass,  vines,  and  shrubbery  covering  the  prairie.  The 
country  has  a  beautiful  sylvan  aspect.  It  is  diversified 
with  gentle  eminences,  which  give  variety  to  the  pros- 
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pect,  and  is  not  so  exclusively  a  prairie  country  as  to 
preclude  the  appearance  of  limited  forests,  and  open 
groves.  Of  the  quality  of  the  soil,  the  firm  sod  of  grass, 
prevented  our  forming  any  decisive  opinion.  In  the  few 
spots  where  we  examined  it,  there  appeared  to  be  a  con- 
siderable admixture  of  sand. 

Of  the  Prophet's  Town,  nothing  but  the  carbonaceous 
remains  were  visible.  A  log  tenement  has  been  erected 
on  the  site,  intended  as  a  wintering  station  for  some  trader 
in  peltries :  but  this  building  was  deserted.  We  had  been 
previously  informed,  that  this  building  stands  on  the  pre- 
cise spot,  formerly  occupied  by  Tecumseh's  lodge.  The 
site  is  airy  and  elevated.  We  also  had  directions  for 
visiting  a  favourite  spring  of  this  noted  chieftain,  but  did 
not  succeed  in  finding  it. 

BATTLE  OF  TIPPECANO. 

This  action  was  fought  about  a  mile  west  of  the  Wa- 
bash, and  about  half  that  distance  south  of  the  Tippecano 
river,  near  a  small  brook  tributary  to  the  latter.  The 
spot  on  which  the  American  army  was  encamped  on  the 
night  preceding  the  engagement,  was  perhaps  as  good  as 
any  other  in  that  vicinity,  although  this  will  continue  to 
be  the  subject  of  various  opinions.  A  belief  has  been 
entertained  that  Gen.  Harrison  had  been  governed  in  the 
choice  of  this  position  by  the  advice  of  the  Indians. 
This  is  not  however  the  fact.  The  spot  was  selected  by 
Majors  Taylor  and  Clark,  independently  of  the  wishes  or 
directions  of  the  Indians.  Col.  Snelling  is  of  opinion, 
that — "  the  ground  on  which  the  army  encamped,  com- 
bined the  advantages  of  wood,  water,  and  a  defensible 
position,  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  ground  in 
that  section  of  country."  Such  also  appears  to  be  the 
opinion  of  the  principal  officers  who  served  in  this  expe- 
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dition.*  Having  received  a  number  of  facts  respecting 
this  battle,  from  several  officers  and  gentlemen  who  were 
present,  we  shall  present  them  in  connexion,  presuming 
they  will  be  found  to  embrace  some  interesting  particu- 
lars which  have  never  before  appeared  in  print. 

The  army  of  Gen.  Harrison,  in  order  to  reach  the 
Prophet's  Town,  had  marched  too  far  on  the  day  of 
its  arrival  there,  and  appeared  before  it  at  a  late  hour 
— too  late  to  enable  the  troops  to  fortify  the  camp  by 
felling  trees,  which  had  been  the  invariable  practice 
during  the  march.  Col.  Daviess  advised  an  immediate 
assault  of  the  town,  and  some  other  principal  officers 
were  eager  to  inflict  a  summary  chastisement  on  an 
enemy,  in  pursuit  of  whom,  they  had  marched  so  far. 
But  the  prudence  of  Gen.  Harrison  saved  the  army  from 
a  repulse,  which,  under  the  circumstances,  it  is  thought 
he  certainly  must  have  sustained.  It  has  already  been 
observed,  that  the  troops  were  fatigued  by  a  long  dayV 
march.  The  Indians,  on  the  contrary,  were  well  pre- 
pared to  receive  them.  They  had  fortified  their  town 
with  a  massy  log  wall,  laid  in  a  zigzag  form,  so  as  to  pre- 
sent salient  angles,  and  this  wall  was  raised  a  sufficient 
height  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  a  breastwork. 
Behind  this  wall,  they  had  dug  trenches  to  sit  in,  and 
port-holes  were  cut  at  regular  intervals  in  the  logs.  They 
were  about  six  hundred  strong,  and  well  supplied  with 
arms  and  ammunition.  "We  should  inevitably  have 
been  defeated,"  said  an  officer  of  the  army  with  whom  we 
conversed  at  Vincennes,  "  if  we  had  attempted  to  storm 
the  Prophet's  camp  that  night !" 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  Indians  to  have  attacked 

*  Dawson's  Historical  Narrative  of  the  Civil  and  Military  services  "' 
Mai.  Gen.  W.  H.  Harrison,— Cincinnati,  1824. 
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the  Americans  at  an  earlier  hour,  but  the  Prophet  had 
been  engaged  in  the  performance  of  some  ceremo- 
nies that  night,  which  lasted  an  hour  later  than  was 
contemplated.  No  night  was  ever  more  favourable 
for  such  an  attack.  It  was  so  perfectly  dark,  that 
objects  could  not  be  distinguished  at  the  shortest 
distance.*  An  hour  deducted  from  the  duration  of  an 
action,  under  circumstances  so  favourable  to  the  assail- 
ants, was  an  immense  advantage  to  our  troops. 

When  Gen.  Harrison  reached  the  vicinity  of  the  Pro- 
phet's Town,'  he  made  several  unsuccessful  efforts  to  open 
a  negotiation  with  the  Indians.  When  the  army  came  so 
near,  that  a  distant  prospect  of  the  openings  made  by  the 
low  ground  of  the  Wabash  could  be  seen,  an  officer  was 
despatched  to  the  Prophet,  inviting  him  to  comply  with 
the  terms  which  had  so  often  been  proposed  to  him. 
But  this  officer  met  with  no  better  success,  than  the  in- 
terpreters had  experienced  on  the  march,  and  narrowly 
escaped  with  his  life.  Gen.  Harrison  now  moved  the 
army  forward  slowly,  in  the  order  of  battle.  He  had  not 
however  proceeded  far,  when  a  deputation  of  Indians 
met  him,  with  protestations  of  friendship  from  the  Pro- 
phet, and  anxious  inquiries  respecting  the  object  of  his 
march  into  their  country. 

At  the  short  conference  held  with  this  deputation  it 
was  agreed,  that  a  general  council  should  be  held  next 
day,  at  which  all  the  chiefs  should  be  present,  when  the 
subject  of  their  mutual  complaints  would  be  discussed 
and  settled.  But  this  pacific  overture  of  the  Indians, 
turned  out  a  mere  russe  de  guerre.  "  At  midnight  the 
Prophet  paraded  his  magic  bowl,  and  pronounced,  that 

*  Journal  of  two  Campaigns  of  the  4th  Regiment  U.  S.  Infantry,  in  the 
Michigan  and  Indiana  Territories.  By  Adam  Walker.  Keene,  N.  H 
1816, 
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the  Great  Spirit  was  on  their  side,  that  their  enemies  were  in 
their  power,  now  fast  asleep,  and  should  never  wake."* 

Gen.  Harrison  ardently  wished  to  prevent  the  effusion 
of  blood,  and  was  impressed  with  a  belief  that  the  pro- 
position of  the  Indians,  had  been  made  in  good  faith,  and 
the  objects  of  the  campaign  could  be  attained  without  a 
battle.  Had  less  dependence  been  placed  upon  their 
protestations  of  friendship,  many  valuable  lives  would, 
doubtless,  have  been  spared.  And  there  are  some  who 
still  suppose  that  an  undue  weight  was  given  to  their  re- 
presentations, with  regard  to  the  best  spot  for  procuring 
water  for  the  camp.  "  I  was  mistrustful  of  the  Indians," 
said  the  interpreterf  employed  on  this  occasion,  whom 
we  met  at  Fort  Wayne,  "  from  the  moment  of  our  arrival, 
and  told  the  General,  that  I  thought  their  professions 
could  hardly  be  depended  on.  I  was  averse  to  the  place 
selected  for  the  encampment.  I  saw  from  appearances, 
and  I  knew  from  my  long  acquaintance  with  the  Indians, 
that  they  consider  stratagems  honourable  in  war."  The 
apprehensions  of  Gen.  Harrison  were  lulled  by  their  pa- 
cific professions,  and  he  was  near  experiencing  the  fate 
which  ruined  St.  Clair  in  1791.  As  Governor  of  the 
Territory  of  Indiana,  he  had  long  had  the  chief  manage- 
ment of  Indian  affairs  on  this  frontier,  and  relied  much 
on  his  personal  influence  among  them.  A  soldier 
brought  up  under  General  Wayne,  could  never,  however, 
be  unprepared  for  action ;  and  he  owed  his  eventual  suc- 
cess to  his  own  skill  and  experience,  supported  by  the 
valour  of  his  troops. 

After  the  army  was  encamped,  and  the  customary 
reconnoisance  of  the  position  completed,  the  General 
called  together  all  the  commanding  officers  of  corps, 

*  G.  Wallace. 

t  Mr.  Joseph  Barron,  at  present  Interpreter  for  the  Indian  Department 
fit  Fort  Wayne. 
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and  gave  each  such  general  directions  as  would  govern 
their  conduct  in  case  of  a  night  attack.  But  there  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  any  serious  apprehension  of  such 
an  attack  ;  and  the  officers  generally  retired  to  their 
quarters  much  disappointed  with  the  prospect  of  return- 
ing without  a  battle.  Major  Daviess,  whose  ardent  thirst 
to  acquire  a  military  reputation,  had  induced  him  to  leave 
a  most  lucrative  profession,  and  join  the  army  as  a 
volunteer,  was  particularly  dissatisfied.  "  A  peace,"  he 
observed,  "  will  be  patched  up,  the  army  will  return, 
and  as  soon  as  they  reach  Vincennes,  the  Indians  will 
commence  their  depredations  with  greater  activity  than 
before."  Indeed,  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a 
single  individual,  who  believed  that  tbe  camp  would  be 
assailed  that  night.  Neither  Gen.  Harrison,  Col.  Wells, 
nor  Col.  Owen,  each  of  whom  was  well  versed  in  the 
mode  of  Indian  warfare,  had  any  apprehension  that  such 
would  be  the  result.*  They  did  not  suppose  that  the 
force  of  the  Prophet,  would  venture  to  attack  an  army 
which  was  certainly  superior  in  numbers  and  disci- 
pline, and  posted  in  so  defensible  a  position.  Other 
commanders  have  argued  in  the  same  manner,  and  expe- 
rienced similar  disappointments.  We  are  ever  at  fault 
when  we  undertake  to  reason  for  the  Indians.  Nei- 
ther our  premises  nor  conclusions  can  be  the  same. 
We  know  what  acts  of  desperate  valour  they  have  per- 
formed, but  we  have  no  data  to  show  at  what  odds  and 
disadvantages  they  will  not  engage,  when  acting  under 
the  influence  of  particular  causes.  We  believe  the 
number  of  their  fighting  men  has  always  been  over- 
rated, and  it  doubtless  was  so,  on  the  present  occasion. 
During  the  summer  of  1811,  the  Prophet's  party  was 
estimated  at  four  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  the  day 

*  Dawson. 
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previous  to  the  action,  it  was  computed  to  be  six  hundred. 
Others  said  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand.*  We  do  not 
believe  that  a  thousand  men  could  have  subsisted  them- 
selves long  in  that  vicinity  by  the  precarious  resources  of 
the  chase.  The  American  army,  including  troops  of 
every  description,  on  the  day  before  the  battle,  mus- 
tered a  little  upwards  of  eight  hundred  men. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  November,  Gen.  Har- 
rison arose  at  a  quarter  before  four  o'clock,  and,  sur- 
rounded by  his  aids,  was  dressing  himself  in  his  tent. 
It  was  a  standing  order  to  call  up  the  men  by  tap  of 
drum,  to  stand  to  their  arms  at  four  o'clock.  The  or- 
derly musician  had  called  at  the  General's  marque,  and 
asked  whether  the  hour  had  arrived  for  commencing  the 
beat.  "  Not  yet,"  he  replied,  "  but  presently.  Wait  till 
I  draw  on  my  boots."  Major  Taylor,  who  acted  as  a 
volunteer  aid,  and  some  of  the  other  officers  composing 
his  family,  were  at  that  moment  engaged  in  a  conversa- 
tion with  him  on  the  probability  of  an  attack.  There 
were  various  opinions,  but  the  General  adhered  to  that 
which  he  had  expressed  on  the  preceding  evening.  The 
orderly  musician  had  scarcely  left  the  door  of  the  tent 
when  the  attack  commenced,  accompanied  by  the  most 
horrid  yells.  "  There  by  G — ,"  exclaimed  the  General, 
"  we  have  it  !"  His  servant  could  not  at  the  moment 
find  his  horse,  and  he  mounted  that  of  Maj.  Taylor. 
The  latter  in  a  few  moments  followed  the  commanding 
general,  whose  voice  was  clearly  distinguishable  on  that 
part  of  the  line  where  the  Indians  had  broken  in.  Gen. 
Harrison  usually  rode  a  white  horse  :  the  Indians  had 
remarked  this,  during  the  march.  Col.  Owen  also  rode 
a  white  horse,  and  was  shot  down  early  in  the  action. 

When  Maj.  Taylor  therefore  rode  toward  the  point 

*  Dawson. 
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attacked  on  the  horse  of  Gen.  Harrison, — "  Return  in- 
stantly," said  the  latter  to  him,  "and  exchange  your 
horse  :  the  Indians  are  able  to  distinguish  his  colour,  and 
you  will  certainly  be  killed.  There !"  he  exclaimed,  point- 
ing, "lies  Owen  !"  But  before  this  officer  could  leave 
the  ground,  the  horse  was  shot  down,  and  fell  upon  him 
in  such  a  manner  that  he  could  not  extricate  himself, 
and  he  lay,  for  some  time,  exposed  to  the  most  imminent 
dauger. 

The  American  army  was  encamped  in  the  form  of  a 
hollow  square,  or  rather  a  parallelogram,  which  was  the 
order  of  march,  and  the  order  of  battle  in  case  o(  an 
attack.  As  the  men  slept  upon  their  arms,  they  had  only 
to  rise,  and  step  a  few  paces  in  front  of  their  tents  to 
form  the  line.  All  the  baggage  and  horses  were  placed  in 
the  centre.  The  left  flank  of  this  square — that  facing  the 
Tippecano  River,  was  composed  of  militia,  and  this  was 
the  only  side  where  there  was  any  woods.  It  was  on  this 
flank,  that  the  Indians  made  their  attack,  and  the  militia, 
instead  of  forming  in  front  of  their  tents,  ran  precipitately 
toward  the  centre.  The  Indians  broke  in  with  such  sudden 
fury  and  appalling  yells,  that  they  had  nearly  reached  the 
centre  of  the  camp  before  they  could  be  checked.  Had 
they  known  the  advantage  this  gave  them,  they  must 
have  broken  the  American  ranks  in  every  quarter,  and 
driven  their  own  horses  loose  among  them.  But  seeing 
themselves  between  two  ranks,  they  concluded  the 
situation  perilous,  and  retreated  a  little  toward  the  line 
they  had  first  broken.  At  this  moment  the  militia  rallied 
under  Col.  Geiger,  and  the  first  fire  they  made,  seen 
amidst  the  extreme  darkness  of  the  night,  rolled  like  a 
sheet  of  flame  toward  the  enemy.*  The  latter  recoiled 
before  it,  and  this  line,  through  the  exertions  of  Gen. 
Harrison  was  soon  formed,  and  maintained  its  position. 

*  Capt.  Hawkins. 
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Col.  Daviess  was  impatient  from  the  first,  to  charge  the 
enemy,  and  begged  permission  of  the  commanding  gene- 
ral. But  as  it  was  dark,  and  there  existed  some  confu- 
sion among  the  horses,  he  could  not  wait  to  mount,  and 
made  a  charge  on  foot  with  about  sixteen  dragoons.  It 
was  a  rash  step,  and  he  paid  for  his  temerity  with  his  life ; 
but  his  fall  is  said  to  be  more  particularly  attributable  to 
a  white  blanket-coat,  which  distinguished  him  from  his 
men. 

So  long  as  the  darkness  continued,  the  action  seems  to 
have  been  in  favour  of  the  assailants,  and  it  was  a  cir- 
cumstance of  much  advantage  to  them,  that  while  they 
remained  within  the  American  lines,  the  latter  were  pre- 
vented, in  a  great  degree,  from  firing  upon  them  ; — for 
no  body  of  men  placed  in  a  square,  with  the  usual  mili- 
tary dispositions,  can  direct  their  arms  inward,  without 
firing  into  the  tents  of  their  officers,  and  upon  a  part 
of  their  own  lines.  The  line  that  had  been  driven 
in,  was  for  some  time  unable  to  return  the  fire,  and 
it  was  consequently  among  the  militia  and  volun- 
teers that  the  heaviest  loss  was  sustained,  particularly 
in  officers.  The  occasion  appears  to  have  given  scope 
for,  and  to  have  called  forth  great  personal  exertions. 
Daylight,  however,  proved  fatal  to  the  assailants ;  the 
moment  their  position  could  be  ascertained,  they  were 
charged  with  resistless  effect  by  the  4th  Regiment,  whose 
steady  intrepidity  and  fine  discipline  were  never  more 
manifest ;  and  the  Indians  were  driven  with  impetuosity 
from  all  parts  of  the  field.  The  mounted  men  cut  down 
many  on  their  retreat.  This  victory  was  dearly  pur- 
chased with  the  loss  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
men  killed  and  wounded.  Among  the  former  were  an 
unusual  number  of  officers,  whose  great  exertions  on  the 
occasion,  exposed  them  to  uncommon  risks.  Gen, 
Harrison  himself  narrowly  escaped,  a  ball  having  cut 
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the  hair  on  his  head.  Cols.  Owen,  Daviess,  and  Boyd, 
with  numerous  officers  of  inferior  rank,  were  distin- 
guished for  their  bravery  and  spirited  exertions.  We  be- 
lieve all  concur  in  testifying  to  the  pre-eminent  skill  and 
exertions  of  Gen.  Harrison  during  the  continuance  of 
the  battle,  and  his  presence  every  where  gave  "  form  and 
spirit  to  the  war."* 

*We  append  to  these  desultory  notices  the  following  "Fragment," 
taken  from  the  columns  of  the  New- York  Statesman. 

"And  now  Columbia's  banner  bright, 
Waves  proudly  o'er  the  field  of  fight ! 
The  musket's  roar,  the  Indians'  yell, 
Have  ceas'd  to  vibrate  o'er  the  dell ; 
And  by  a  nation's  wishes  blest, 
The  brave  have  nobly  sunk  to  rest. 

When  nature  o'er  this  spot  shall  fling 
The  charms  of  rosy-footed  spring ; 
Their  graves  more  sweetly  she  shall  dress, 
Than  pen  or  pencil  can  express  ! 
And  fame  around  each  honoured  shrine 
Her  fairest  laurel  shall  entwine  ; 
And  yearly  there  shall  Freedom  go 
To  vent  a  deep  and  silent  wo. 

To  pay  the  tribute  of  a  tear, 
Shall  Friendship  fondly  linger  near  ; 
Or,  winding  slow  through  forest  deep, 
Oft  pause  on  Owen's  fate  to  weep  , 
And  oft  a  sigh  her  bosom  swell, 
Where  White  and  gallant  Daviess  fell ! 
Nor  shall  the  muse  forget  to  mourn 
O'er  Randolph's,  Warwick's,  Spencer's  urn  ; 
And  distant  ages  learn  tov  tell, 
How  brave  they  fought,  how  brave  they  fell. 

And  when  the  boat  is  seen  to  glide 
Down  Wabash's  rapid  rushing  tide, 
Fond  Memory  near  its  pebbly  shore, 
Shall  oft  suspend  the  dashing  oar, 
And  lightly  tread  the  flowery  steep, 
To  bid  their  martial  spirits  sleep  : 
And  she  shall  hold  their  names  as  long 
As  valour,  liberty,  and  song." 

Damoetas. 
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Of  the  Indians  thirty-eight  warriors  were  slain  on  the 
field,  and  several  more  were  afterward  found  dead  in  the 
town,  or  partially  buried  in  the  gullies. 

The  remainder  of  the  seventh,  was  spent  by  our  troop? 
in  fortifying  their  camp,  and  burying  the  dead.  On  the 
eighth,  the  whole  body  of  dragoons  and  mounted  mem 
were  sent  out  under  Maj.  Wells  to  reconnoitre  the  town, 
and  observe  the  position  of  the  enemy.  They  found  it 
completely  deserted,  but  the  Indians,  in  the  precipitancy 
of  their  flight,  had  left  behind  a  great  quantity  of  corn, 
some  hogs  and  poultry,  a  great  number  of  brass  kettles, 
a  few  guns,  (some  of  which  were  new,  and  had  never 
been  divested  of  the  coverings  in  which  they  had  been 
imported,)  and  a  quantity  of  best  English  double-glazed 
powder.  After  removing  every  article  that  could  be 
useful  to  the  troops,  the  town  was  reduced  to  ashes  ; 
and  on  the  next  day  the  army  commenced  its  march 
back  to  Vincennes.  On  reaching  the  block-house  on 
the  Vermillion,  the  wounded,  who  had  greatly  impeded 
the  march,  were  embarked  in  boats.  Capt.  Snelling  was 
left  in  garrison  with  his  company  of  Infantry  at  Fort 
Harrison,  and  Gen.  Harrison,  with  the  remainder  of  the 
army,  arrived  at  Vincennes  on  the  18th.* 

After  the  army  left  the  field  of  battle,  the  Indians, 
infuriated  by  their  losses,  dug  up  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
officers  and  scalped  them.  Small  parties  hovered  round 
the  rear  of  the  army  to  scalp  those  who  fell  behind,  or 
died  of  wounds,  but  no  skirmishing  occurred.  The 
principal  force  which  they  brought  into  the  field,  con- 
sisted of  Potto wattomies,  Miamis,  Shawanees,  and  some 
Winnebagoes.  They  were  headed  by  Stone-Eater. 
White  Loon,  Winemac,  and  Ellskwat'awa,  commonly 
called  the  Prophet,  and  brother  of  Tecumseh  ;  hut  Te« 
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cumseh  himself  was  absent  on  a  mission  to  some  of  the 
southern  tribes,  whom  he  wished  to  connect  in  the  league 
against  the  Americans.*  Few  individuals  have  appeared 
among  the  aborigines  of  this  continent,  since  the  era  of 
its  discovery,  who  have  attained  so  well-merited  a  cele- 
brity as 

TE CUMSEH  f 

This  man  was  of  the  Kisfc'poke  tribe  of  the  Shawanee 
nation.  He  was  born  on  the  banks  of  the  Scioto  River, 
near  Chillicothe,  a  few  years  previous  to  the  battle  of 
Kenawa.  He  was  a  Shawanee  both  by  the  father  and 
mother.:}:  His  father's  name  was  Pukeesheno,  i.e.  I 
light  from  flying.  He  was  a  noted  warrior,  and  fell  at 
the  great  battle  of  Kenawa,  while  the  subject  of  this 
notice  was  in  his  infancy.  His  mother's  name  was 
Meetheetashe,  which  signifies — a  turtle  laying  its  eggs  in 
the  sand.     She  was  of  the  turtle  tribe.     She  lived  to  an 

*  Most  of  the  particulars,  not  quoted  from  printed  authorities,  which 
we  have  mentioned  respecting"  this  battle,  have  been  obtained  from  con- 
versations (always  noted  in  our  journal)  with  Gen.  Waller  Taylor,  of 
Indiana,  Judge  Parkes,  of  Vincennes,  ib.  William  Prince,  Esq.  ib.  Capt. 
Abraham  Hawkins,  of  Shawneetown,  Illinois,  or  Mr.  Joseph  Barron,  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana. 

t  We  preserve  the  popular  orthography  of  this  word.  In  the  MS.  from 
which  we  derive  the  principal  facts  respecting  the  life  of  this  chieftain, 
the  name  is  uniformly  written  Tecumtha,  and  it  is  so  pronounced,  we 
believe,  generally,  by  Englishmen.  According  to  the  system  of  notation 
which  we  elsewhere  follow,  we  should  express  these  sounds  by  a  duplica- 
tion of  the  vowel  in  the  last  syllable,  and  by  substituting  the  eleventh  for 
the  third  letter  of  our  alphabet,  in  the  penultima. 

|  On  this  point  there  is  some  disagreement  in  the  accounts.  It  appears 
from  a  doeument  put  into  our  possession  by  Samuel  S.  Conant,  Esq.  of  N.  Y. 
that  Tecumseh  himself  told  a  Mr.  Wallace  at  Vincennes  in  the  year  1810, 
that  his  father  was  a  Shawanee,  but  his  mother  a  Cherokee,  who  had  been 
taken  prisoner  in  a  war  between  those  nations,  and  adopted  according  to 
Indian  custom  into  a  Shawanee  family,  resident  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Miami  of  the  Lake. 
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advanced  age,  and  died  in  the  country  of  the  Cherokee 
nation.  This  woman  had  three  sons  at  a  birth.  They 
were  all  raised  to  maturity.  Their  names  are  as  follow : 
Ellskwat'awa,  the  Prophet — the  name  signifies,  a  door 
opened  ;  or  a  fire  that  is  moved  from  place  to  place. 
Tecum'seh,  or  tiger  crouching  for  his  prey.  Kum- 
skaka,  i.  c.  a  tiger  that  flies  in  the  air.  The  totem  or 
badge  of  their  tribe  was  a  tiger.* 

Though  these  three  persons  were  all  noted  men  in 
their  nation,  Tecumseh  alone  claims  our  attention. 
From  the  earliest  period  of  his  life  he  was  distinguished 
for  virtue — an  adherence  to  truth,  and  in  all  his  dealings 
maintained  a  reputation  for  honesty  and  integrity.  He 
was  sober  and  abstemious,  never  indulging  in  the  use  of 
liquor,  or  eating  to  excess.  He  refused  all  overtures 
for  marriage  until  he  became  old,  and  then  married 
an  old  woraan,  who  had  by  him  only  one  child.  He 
married  from  necessity,  and  the  urgent  entreaties  of 
his  friends,  more  than  from  choice.  As  a  husband  he 
possessed  some  peculiar  traits  of  character,  not  con- 
stantly sleeping  with  his  wife,  as  other  men,  but  having 
separate  beds.  In  his  intercourse  with  men,  and  in  his 
actions  and  feelings,  he  was  disinterested,  generous,  hos- 
pitable, and  humane.  He  despised  dress,  and  every  thing 
like  effeminacy  of  manners.  He  wras  a  great  advocate 
for  the  rights  and  independence  of  the  Indians,  to  which 
object  he  devoted  his  time,  his  talents,  and  in  the  end 
his  life.  He  was  a  very  fluent  speaker,  both  in  public 
council  and  in  private  conversation.  He  possessed  ex- 
traordinary powers  of  memory,  and  a  mind  at  once  quick 
and  penetrating,  and  capable  of  uttering  its  conceptions 
in  a  strain  of  bold  and  lofty  eloquence. 

In  his  personal  appearance  he  had  an  air  of  dignity 
and  defiance.     He  was  about  five  feet  ten  inches  in 

*  J.  Johnston,  Esq.  U.  S.  I.  A.  Piqua,  Ohio 
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height,  remarkably  well  made,  handsomely  featured,  and 
square  shouldered.  His  limbs  were  symmetrically  shaped, 
and  formed  for  the  endurance  of  hardships  and  fatigue. 
"He  was  perhaps  one  of  the  most  finished  forms," 
observes  a  gentleman  who  personally  knew  him,  "  I  have 
ever  met  with, — rather  a  sedate  countenance  (but  indi- 
cative of  deep  thought,)  that  became  extremely  animated 
and  highly  expressive  of  the  indignation  he  felt,  when 
speaking  on  the  subject  of  his  people's  wrongs.  Indians, 
both  in  public  speaking  and  private  conversation,  use 
more  gesticulation  than  any  other  people  ;  but  in  Te- 
cumseh,  it  seemed,  that  all  he  used  was  necessary  and 
properly  placed — every  motion  of  his  hand  appeared  to 
correspond  with  his  feelings,  and  added  weight  to  the 
sentiments  he  wished  to  enforce."*  In  his  carriage  he 
was  firm  and  erect,  and  his  general  appearance,  his  man- 
ners, conversation,  and  movements,  indicated  that  prowess 
of  body  and  vigour  of  mind,  for  which  he  was  so  emi- 
nently distinguished.  He  was  too  heavy  in  his  mature 
age  to  be  swift  of  foot. 

It  is  related  by  the  Shawanee  chiefs, that  the  first  action 
in  which  he  was  engaged,  took  place  on  Mad  river,  with 
the  Kentucky  troops.  When  the  fight  became  hot,  he 
ran  off,  leaving  one  of  his  brothers  with  the  other  Indians 
to  fight  the  battle.  The  brother  was  wounded,  and 
brought  off.  This  happened  when  Tecumseh  was  very 
young.  He  was  never  known  to  shrink  afterward  ;  but 
it  is  farther  remarked  by  the  chiefs,  that  he  was  more 
terrible,  and  evinced  greater  talents  and  bravery  in  large 
engagements  than  in  small  affairs. f  He  belonged  to  a 
tribe  that  was  distinguished  for  their  hatred,  hostility,  and 
cruelty  to  the  whites.  Whenever  the  nation  entered 
Into  an  accommodation  with  the  Americans,  this  tribe 

*  G,  Wall&e  t  Detroit  MSS. 
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would  send  out  war  parties,  to  commit  depredations 
upon  the  frontiers,  and  thus  renew  difficulties.  This 
was  their  uniform  practice,  by  which  the  band  to  whom 
Tecumseh  belonged  is  now  nearly  extinct,  having  lost, 
during  the  late  war,  twenty-two  men. 

About  the  year  1806,  Tecumseh  and  his  brother 
Ellskwat'awa,  conceived  the  design  of  uniting  all  the 
western  Indians  in  a  war  against  the  Americans.  For 
this  purpose  they  separated  from  the  authority  of  the 
nafion,  and  established  a  rendezvous  at  Greenville,  in 
Ohio,  where  the  disaffected  of  all  the  northern  nations 
resorted,  and  where  destruction  against  the  whites  was 
preached  up  under  the  cloak  of  religion  : — for  the  Pro- 
phet pretended  to  immediate  inspiration  from  heaven.  The 
Shawanee  nation  made  several  attempts  to  reclaim  them, 
but  without  effect  ;  they  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  pacific 
overtures.  The  surrounding  Indians  flocked  to  their 
camp  from  all  quarters,  and  in  great  numbers.  The 
British  agents  at  Maiden  took  advantage  of  this  feverish 
excitement  among  the  Indians,  and  placed  a  regular  ac- 
credited agent  with  the  Prophet  and  his  party  at  Green- 
ville. This  person's  name  was  Fisher.  In  order  to 
cover  his  designs,  he  was  furnished  with  Indian  goods, 
and  passed  for  a  fur-trader.  Thus  were  they  preparing 
the  minds  of  the  Indians  for  a  war,  at  least  four  years 
before  it  was  formally  commenced.* 

The  frontier  settlements  having  become  alarmed  at  the 
collection  of  such  large  bodies  of  Indians  at  Greenville, 
Tecumseh  and  his  partj  found  it  necessary  to  remove  their 
rendezvous  to  Tippecano,  on  the  Wabash,  where  their  hos- 
tile attitude  finally  produced  the  action  withGen.  Harrison's 
army.  Tecumseh,  as  we  have  before  stated,  was  absent 
during  that  action,  being  then  in  the  Creek  nation,  where 
he  was  assiduous  in  organizing  the  Indians  for  the  war 
which  ensued  in  that  quarter.     On  his  return,  he  was 

*  John  Johnston,  Esq.  Piqna,  Ohio. 
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much  displeased  to  learn  that  his  brother  should  have 
attempted  an  action  in  the  then  disorganized  state  of  the 
Indians.* 

The  subsequent  events  of  the  life  of  this  extraordi- 
nary personage  are  more  generally  known.  On  the 
declaration  of  war,  he  openly  joined  the  British  standard. 
He  was  not  present  at  the  massacre  on  the  river  Raisin. 
He  was  at  that  time  on  the  Wabash,  raising  the  Indian 
forces  in  that  quarter.  He  was  present  at  the  siege  of 
Fort  Meigs,  but,  as  he  acknowledged  to  Gen.  Proctor,  in  a 
speech  delivered  at  Maiden,  it  was  hard  to  fight  people 
who  were  hid  in  their  entrenchments.  On  the  arrival 
of  Gen.  Clay  with  reinforcements,  this  chief  commanded 
the  Indians  on  the  southeast  side  of  the  Maumee.  When 
forced  to  cross  to  the  opposite  shore,  he  landed  at  the 
moment  when  Dudley's  detachment  had  fallen  into  the 
power  of  the  Indians,  and  he  is  said  to  have  used  his 
authority  to  save  the  lives  of  several  of  our  men.  He 
was  also  present  at  the  second  attempt  upon  this  fort  in 
July ;  but  did  not  accompany  Proctor  in  his  disgraceful 
attack  on  lower  Sandusky.  When  Com.  Perry  first 
hove  in  sight  of  Maiden  with  his  fleet,  some  friends  of 
the  Crane,  a  Wyandot  chief,  friendly  to  the  United  States, 
were  there,  and  engaged  at  the  moment  in  conversation 
with  Tecumseh.  The  latter  expressed  his  joy  on  the 
occasion,  and  said  that  the  British  fleet  would  soon  de- 
stroy the  American  ships.  The  immense  concourse  of 
Indians,  who  were  crowded  together  on  the  island  of  Bois 
Blanc,  ran  to  the  shore,  expecting  to  see  an  immediate  en- 
gagement. Seeing  no  movement  in  Barclay's  fleet,  Te- 
cumseh passed  rapidly  across  the  channel,  in  bis  canoe, 
and  landed  at  Maiden.  On  his  return,  he  told  the  In- 
dians that  the  English  ships  were  not  yet  ready,  and  that 

*  Detroit  Collection  of  MSS. 
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the  destruction  of  the  Americans  must,  consequently,  be 
delayed  a  few  days.  After  the  result  of  the  naval  contest, 
which  proved  so  inauspicious  to  his  hopes,  Tecumseh  re- 
mained undismayed  by  this  severe  blow  to  British  supre- 
macy, and  thought  they  could  retrieve  their  fortunes  by 
land.  But  his  remonstrances  to  Gen.  Proctor,  on  the 
evacuation  of  Maiden,  before  it  had  been  invested  by  our 
troops,  proved  unavailing.  On  the  retreat,  it  was  proposed 
and  agreed,  by  the  two  commanders  of  the  British  allied 
forces,  to  fight  the  Americans  at  a  place  called  Chatham, 
where  a  deep,  unfordable  creek  falls  iuto  the  Thames. 
Tecumseh,  after  examining  the  place,  was  highly  pleased 
with  it,  and  said,  "  when  he  should  look  at  the  two 
streams  they  would  remind  him  of  the  Wabash  and 
Tippecano."*  But  Gen.  Proctor  did  not  fulfil  his  en- 
gagement. When  Gen.  Harrison's  army  arrived  at  this 
pass,  Tecumseh  alone,  with  his  Indian  forces,  was  found 
there  to  dispute  it.  In  the  skirmish  which  took  place, 
the  Indians  did  not  maintain  the  reputation  they  had  ac- 
quired in  former  engagements ;  but  the  feeble  defence 
they  made  was  doubtless  owing  to  the  fact,  that  the  Bri- 
tish army  had  continued  its  retreat  towards  the  Moravian 
towns.  In  the  decisive  battle  which  ensued  at  the  latter 
place,  it  is  very  well  known,  that  the  most  serious,  and, 
in  fact,  the  only  determined  opposition  arose  from  that 
part  of  the  field  where  Tecumseh  and  his  confederates 
were  posted.  It  was  not  until  he  fell  that  the  Indians 
retreated.  He  was  about  forty-four  years  of  age  at  his 
death.  After  the  American  army  left  the  ground,  he  was 
buried  by  his  countrymen,  who  continue  to  hold  his 
memory  in  great  respect,  and  venerate  his  name  as  one 
consecrated  to  their  glory  and  independence.  If  noble 
daring  can  preserve  the  memory  of  a.brave  man,  posterity 
will  never  forget  that  of  Tecumseh. 

*  Dawson's  Historical  Narrative. 
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The  chiefs  of  the  Shavvanee  nation  bear  their  unani- 
mous testimony  to  the  excellence  of  Tecumseh's  cha- 
racter, asserting  that  he  was  brave,  generous,  wise,  and 
humane,  kind  and  affectionate  to  his  friends  and  relatives, 
but  inexorable  to  his  enemies.  He  disdained  all  kinds 
of  boyish  and  trifling  sports  and  amusements,  living  for 
the  good  of  his  countrymen  alone.  His  views  were 
liberal  and  comprehensive — the  great  object  of  his  life 
was  to  unite  the  Indians  for  the  purpose  of  setting  limits 
to  the  encroachments  of  the  whites.*  He  fully  estimated 
the  destruction  that  had  followed  his  race,  and  the  des- 
tiny which  threatened  to  blot  them  out  from  among  the 
tribes  of  men.  He  wished  to  avert  their  fate,  and  to 
lay  the  foundation  for  the  future  security  and  indepen- 
dence of  the  Indians.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  object 
he  was  able,  vigilant,  and  unremitting  in  his  exertions, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  was  prudent,  consistent,  and  hu- 
mane. He  had  patience  to  await  the  proper  time  for 
the  consummation  of  his  enterprises,  and  never  was 
known  to  have  put  them  in  jeopardy  by  rash  and  untimely 
attempts.  He  never  stained  his  hands  in  innocent  blood ; 
he  contended  only  with  men  in  arms.  He  was,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  a  great  man.  Had  he  appeared 
sooner  among  the  Indians,  the  power  of  the  United  States, 
west  of  the  mountains,  might  have  been  very  different 
from  what  it  is  at  present.  Had  he  commanded  in  the 
battle  of  Tippecano,  victory  would,  more  than  probably, 
have  crowned  his  efforts. 

The  spirit  and  fearless  energy  of  this  man's  character 
shone  throughout  all  his  actions.  In  one  of  the  councils 
held  by  Gen.  Harrison  with  the  Indians  at  Vincennes,  pre- 
vious to  the  commencement  of  hostilities  in  1811,  in 
which  Tecumseh  was  present,  this  chief,  on  concluding 

*  Detroit  Collection  of  MSS, 
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a  long  and  animated  speech,  found  himself  unprovided 
with  a  seat.  When  this  neglect  was  observed,  Gen. 
Harrison  directed  a  chair  to  be  placed  for  him,  and  re- 
quested him  to  sit  down.  "  Your  father,"  said  the  Inter- 
preter, "requests  you  to  take  a  chair."  "  My  father  !" 
replied  the  haughty  chief,  "  the  Sun  is  my  father,  and  the 
Earth  is  my  mother,  and  on  her  bosom  I  will  repose." 
So  saying  he  sat  down  suddenly,  in  the  Indian  manner. 
Previous  to  the  battle  at  the  Moravian  towns,  on  the 
Thames,  this  chief  had  discovered  the  weakness  of  Gen. 
Proctor's  character ;  and  remonstrated  on  his  precipitate 
retreat  from  Maiden. 

"  Our  fleet  has  gone  out,"  observed  the  Shawanese 
warrior,  "  we  know  they  have  fought.  We  have  heard 
the  great  guns,  but  know  nothing  of  what  has  happened 
to  our  father  with  one  arm.*  Our  troops  have  gone 
one  way,  and  we  are  very  much  astonished  to  see  our 
father  tying  up  every  thing,  and  preparing  to  run  away 
the  other,  without  letting  his  red  children  know  what 
his  intentions  are.  We  must  compare  our  father's  con- 
duct to  a  fat  animal,  that  carries  its  tail  upon  its  back, 
but  when  affrighted,  drops  it  between  its  legs,  and  runs  off! 
"  The  Americans  have  not  yet  defeated  us  by  land ; 
neither  are  we  sure  that  they  have  done  so  by  water.  We 
therefore  wish  to  remain  here,  and  fight  our  enemy,  should 
they  make  their  appearance.  If  they  defeat  us,  we  will 
then  retreat  with  our  father. 

"  You  have  got  the  arms  and  ammunition,  which  our 
great  father  (the  King,)  sent  for  his  red  children.  If 
you  have  any  idea  of  going  away,  give  them  to  us,  and 
you  may  go  and  welcome  !  Our  lives  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  Great  Spirit :  we  are  determined  to  defend  our  lands  ; 
and  if  it  is  his  will,  we  wish  to  leave  our  bones  upon 
them."f 

*  Com.  Barclay.  t  Brannan's  Official  Letter?. 
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Having  examined  those  features  of  the  country,  which 
appeared  worthy  of  notice  at  Tippecano,  we  again  em^ 
barked  at  one  o'clock,  P.  M. 

The  banks  of  the  Wabash  below  the  junction  of  the 
Tippecano,  present  the  most  delightful  aspect,  being  an 
uninterrupted  succession  of  forest  and  prairie,  disposed 
in  gentle  swells,  and  watered  by  numerous  clear  brooks, 
whose  entrances  we  now  witnessed  with  greater  fre- 
quency. The  channel  of  the  river  is  often  parted  by 
small  woody  islands,  of  the  deepest  verdure.  The  river 
appears  to  have  worn  its  channel  deep  into  the  sand- 
stone stratum  ;  indicated  by  the  increasing  body  of  loose 
sand  along  its  shores,  and  by  those  compacted  sand  bars, 
which  constitute  almost  exclusively,  a  lengthened  border 
to  every  island  : — a  character  which  is  first  distinctly  ob- 
served below  the  entrance  of  the  Tippecano.  And  here 
also,  we  began  to  observe  a  change  in  its  conchological 
productions.  We  collected  a  number  of  that  immense 
variety  of  Unios,  which  characterize  the  lower  parts  of 
this  stream. 

At  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  we  encamped  in  a  large 
bend  of  the  river,  having  descended  during  this,  and  the 
preceding  day,  about  ninety  miles.  The  evening  was  so 
chilly,  that  we  suffered  little  annoyance  from  insects,  and 
we  here  first  passed  a  night  without  the  use  of  our  mus-> 
queto  nets.  By  the  grass  and  brush  lodged  on  the 
branches  of  trees,  the  river,  during  its  periodical  floods, 
appears  to  rise  about  twenty  feet.  Its  general  course, 
until  near  the  junction  of  the  Vermillion,  is  west;  after- 
ward southwest,  and  south,  &c. 

13th.  In  those  sand  bars  and  islands,  which  have  been 
mentioned,  are  found  considerable  numbers  of  turtle's 
eggs  ;  which  are  sought  with  great  avidity  by  the  natives. 
The  manner  of  hunting  them,  is  by  sharpening  a  stick, 
and  searching  in  the  sand,  or  among  the  small  pebble- 
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stones.  In  one  spot,  we  discovered  seventeen  eggs  of 
the  round  kind,  and  in  another,  six  of  an  elongated  form. 
These  eggs  are  sometimes  scratched  up  by  the  raven.* 

At  a  late  hour  in  the  evening,  we  passed  the  mouth  o* 
Vermillion  River,  a  considerable  stream  tributary  from  the 
right  bank.  This  point  is  about  ten  miles  north  of  the  limit 
to  which  the  settlements  have  extended.  Here  Gen. 
Harrison  built  a  blockhouse,  on  his  march  against  the 
hostile  Indians  in  181 1,  and  left  his  sick  under  a  sergeant's 
guard.  When  the  at  ack  began  upon  his  camp  at  Tip- 
pecano,  a  soldier,  seized  with  panic,  deserted  his  post, 
and  never  ceased  from  his  flight  until  he  reached  this 
place,  where  he  reported,  that  the  whole  army  was  de- 
feated and  massacred  by  the  Indians,  with  many  other 
particulars,  suggested  to  his  frightened  imagination  at  the 
moment.  He  advised  the  sergeant  to  abandon  his  post, 
and  fly  with  the  utmost  speed.  What  is  most  remark- 
able in  this  incident,  is,  that  the  sergeant  conceived  the 
whole  story  to  be  a  fabrication,  and  seized  the  man  as  a 
deserter. 

14th.  We  left  our  encampment,  in  a  heavy  fog,  at  five 
o'clock.  The  air  was  now  so  humid,  and  vision  so  ob- 
scured, that  we  frequently  came  quite  near  to  flocks  of 
brant  and  ducks,  which  appeared  in  unusual  numbers 
along  this  part  of  the  river,  and  we  also  noticed  the  wild 
turkey  on  shore— facts  which  are  the  more  worthy  of 
remark,  as  we  now  supposed  ourselves  within  he  pre- 
cincts of  the  settlements.  Tracks  of  the  red  deer  and 
otter  were  also  still  observed  upon  the  sand,  and  prove 
that  these  animals  are  not  the  first  to  be  extirpated  on  the 
approach  of  men 

Of  the  geological  character  of  the  shores,  it  will  be 
sufficient,  in  this  place,  to  observe,  that  they  continue  to 
be  alluvial.     Fragments  of  mineral  coal,  worn  by  th* 

*  Corvus  Corax- 
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water  into  the  form  of  flattened  pebblestones,  have  been 
remarked  upon  the  sand,  both  yesterday  and  to-day ; 
from  which  we  infer,  that  this  substance  occurs,  in  situ, 
in  the  high  grounds  contiguous,  whence  it  is  probably  car- 
ried into  the  Wabash  by  the  small  brooks. 

Soon  after  the  dispersion  of  the  fog,  we  had  the  satis- 
faction to  observe  a  dwelling-house  on  shore,  being  the 
first  seen  in  our  descent  of  this  stream,  and  presently  a 
second,  and  a  third.  In  fine,  we  now  found  ourselves 
within  the  settlements. 

At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we  landed,  for  break- 
fast, in  front  of  a  small  village  called 

CLINTON.* 

This  incipient  town  is  composed  of  eighteen  families,  emi- 
grants chiefly  from  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  who  have 
pushed  themselves  thus  far  into  the  wilderness,  and  who, 
we  may  infer  from  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  will  doubtless, 
in  a  few  years,  reap  the  just  reward  of  their  enterprise. 
To  a  question  put  to  one  of  the  principal  inhabitants, 
whether  he  did  not  regret  his  change  of  residence,  he 
gave  a  prompt  negative.  They  have  erected  a  flour-mill, 
on  a  stream  which  enters  the  Wabash  a  little  below  the 
village,  and  we  were  here  shown  a  specimen  of  stone- 
coal,  of  the  bituminous  kind,  procured  from  beneath 
the  soil  in  that  vicinity.  This  settlement  is  in  Parke 
county,  Indiana. 

*  So  named,  as  we  were  informed,  in  honour  of  Gov.  Dewitt  Clinton, 
of  New-York. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


Proceed  down  the  Wabash.  Fort  Harrison.  Terre  Haute. 
Notices  of  Natural  History.  Reach  Merom.  Trait 
of  National  Character.  Pass  the  Boundary  between 
Indiana  and  Illinois.  Reach  Vincennes.  Anecdote. 
Conchology.  Pass  White  River.  Notices  of  Mine- 
ralogy. Incrusted  Shells.  Scarlet  Insect.  Pass  the 
Bonpas.     Birkbeck's  Settlement.     Harmony. 

After  a  detention,  somewhat  prolonged  by  necessary 
repairs  to  our  canoe,  which  had  been  injured  upon  a 
concealed  tree,  during  the  heavy  fog  of  the  morning,  we 
left  Clinton  at  ten  o'clock,  A.  M.  The  eligible  site  of 
Fort  Harrison,*  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  a  few 
miles  farther  down,  induced  us  to  devote  a  short  time  to 

*  This  fort  was  assailed  by  the  Shawanoes,  Miami?,  and  Weas,  during 
the  night  of  the  4th  Sept.  1812,  when  the  garrison  was  so  weakened  by 
disease  and  by  other  causes,  that  not  more  than  fifteen  able-bodied  men 
were  fit  for  duty.  The  Indians  set  fire  to,  and  burned  down  one  of  the 
block-houses,  and  kept  up  a  constant  firing  until  about  six  o'clock  the  next 
morning.  Capt.  Z.  Taylor,  who  commanded  the  work,  very  justly 
merited  and  received  the  notice  of  government  for  his  courage  and  con- 
duct upon  this  occasion. 
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its  examination  ;  when  we  again  embarked,  and  at  half 
past  two  o'clock,  in  the  afternoon,  landed  at 

TERRE  HAUTE. 

This  town  can  date  its  origin  no  farther  back  than 
1816,  when  it  was  first  surveyed  into  lots,  at  the  instance 
of  Mr.  Bullitt,  of  Kentucky,  and  some  other  gentlemen. 
It  is  now  the  seat  of  justice  for  Vigo  County,  Indiana, 
and  contains  a  spacious  brick  court-house,  a  jail  of 
squared  timber,  a  public  land-office,  a  post-office,  and 
about  eighty  dwelling-houses.  Its  site,  as  the  name  im- 
ports, is  elevated,  and  a  walk  through  the  town  excites 
a  sensation  of  novelty,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  result  of 
the  careless  and  imperfect  manner  in  which  the  buildings 
have  been  put  up.  To  this  remark,  however,  there  are 
some  exceptions,  as  we  witnessed  several  dwellings 
finished  in  a  neat  and  substantial  manner.  To  the  doors 
and  walls  of  the  inn,  where  we  called,  an  unusual  num- 
ber of  advertisements  of  constables'  sales  were  affixed ; 
a  proof  that  there  is  considerable  embarrassment  among 
the  inhabitants.  The  harvest  of  wheat  and  oats,  which 
is  now  gathering,  is  stated,  however,  to  be  abundant ; 
and  is  calculated  to  produce  a  sensible  effect  upon  the 
condition  of  the  labouring  and  mercantile  classes. 

We  limited  our  stay  at  this  place  to  an  hour,  and,  pro- 
ceeding on  our  voyage,  encamped,  a  little  after  sunset* 
about  twenty  miles  below.  The  river  maintains  a  fine 
width,  and  equable  current ;  and  the  character  of  its 
banks,  for  agricultural  purposes,  is,  perhaps,  nowhere 
surpassed.  Among  the  forest  growth,  on  the  bottom 
lands,  blackwalnut,  hagberry,  spicewood,  and  papaw, 
are  conspicuous  ;  and  the  branches  of  these  trees  are 
often  interlaced  with  the  vine.  Upon  the  prairies,  oaks 
predominate  ;  but  the  immediate  margin  of  the  river  is 
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skirted  with  an  almost  unvaried  growth  of  cottonwood* 
and  willow. 

We  first  saw  the  perroquetf  about  Terre  Haute  ;  and 
this  bird  is  thence  frequently  seen  to  enliven  the  land- 
scape. In  the  course  of  the  day,  we  caught  one  of  these 
showy  birds,  which  had  been  pounced  upon  by  a  hawk. 
The  flock,  from  which  it  was  struck,  happened,  at  that 
moment,  to  be  passing  over  us  ;  and  it  fell  into  the  water 
quite  near.  The  wound  it  had  received  was  very  slight, 
and  it  soon  recovered  ;  and  by  its  cries  attracted  great 
numbers  of  its  kind  to  follow.  A  short  time  before  en- 
camping, we  observed  three  red  deer  swim  across  the 
river,  but  were  not  prepared  to  pursue  them. 

15th.  At  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we  stopped, 
a  short  time,  at  a  small  cluster  of  buildings  on  the  right 
bank,  called  York  ;  and,  a  few  miles  below,  at  the  more 
considerable  settlement  of 

MEROM4 

This  village  consists  of  about  thirty-five  buildings, 
mostly  of  logs,  including  some  public  edifices  of  more 
substantial  materials,  w7hich  are  nearly  completed.  It  is 
fixed  upon  as  the  shire-town  of  Sullivan  county,  Indiana; 
being  seated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Wabash.  Its  situa- 
tion is  high  and  commanding ;  and  it  is  decidedly  the 
most  elevated  occupied  site  in  the  whole  course  of  the 
Wabash.  The  high  land  here  shuts  in  close  upon  the 
stream,  in  an  abrupt,  somewhat  shelving  precipice,  com- 
posed of  alternating  strata  of  variegated  sandstone  and 
slate,  overlayed  by  a  heavy  deposite  of  alluvion  ;  and  is, 

*  Populus  Angulata.  Nuttal.  f  Psittacus  Carolinensis. 

I  This,  to  us,  original  name,  we  were  informed,  is  derived  from  a  Greek 
word,  signifying  "  High."  We  since  find  the  name  to  occur  in  the  book 
of  Joshua,  xi.  5,  7. 
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manifestly,  a  part  of  the  coal  formation  which  exists 
along  this  stream.  We  do  not  know  that  this  mineral 
has  been  discovered  in  any  part  of  this  range,  but,  in  as- 
cending the  road  which  winds  up  the  face  of  the  hill, 
small  and  thin  seams  of  slate  coal  are  observable  where 
the  slate  and  sandstone  strata  coalesce.  If,  as  in  the 
coal  formation  of  Pittsburg,  the  different  strata  of  slate, 
sandstone,  &c.  are  repeated,  it  is  highly  probable  that, 
in  this  instance  also,  the  marketable  coal  may  be  found 
below. 

From  the  southern  part  of  Merom  cliff,  there  is  an 
extensive  and  diversified  prospect  of  prairie  scenery, 
embracing  the  tortuous  course  of  the  Wabash  with  its 
rising  hamlets  for  many  miles,  and  composed  of  an  as- 
semblage of  mild  yet  nobly  swelling  features,  well  worthy 
of  the  pencil.  There  is  an  impression  of  grandeur  in- 
spired by  the  very  immensity  of  the  prospect,  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  ascribe  to  any  individual  feature  ; 
and  yet  we  suppose  the  eye,  schooled  in  its  conceptions 
of  sublimity,  would  scarcely  turn  from  the  great  pyramid 
at  Cairo,  the  church  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  or  the  falls 
of  Niagara,  to  acknowledge  the  simple  grandeur  of  a 
scene  like  this.  It  has  brought  forcibly  to  our  minds  so 
glowing  an  allusion  to  American  scenery,  (from  the  pages, 
it  must  be  confessed,  of  a  bitter  reviler  of  American  in- 
stitutions,) that  we  cannot  resist  its  application. 

These  !  lady,  these !  are  miracles,  which  man, 

Cag'd  in  the  bounds  of  Europe's  pigmy  plan, 

Can  scarcely  dream  of;  which  his  eye  must  see, 

To  know  how  beautiful  this  world  can  be.  Moore. 

We  here  had  occasion  to  observe  the  repetition  of  an 
amusing  mistake  of  our  canoemen,  who  are  Canadian 
Frenchmen,  and  of  course  Roman  Catholics,  with  re- 
spect to  the  public  buildings  erected  for  county  purposes, 
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at  the  numerous  towns  we  have  passed; — which  they 
never  fail  to  admire  as  being  most  commodious  chapels.* 

The  boundary  which  separates  Indiana  from  Illinois, 
is  defined  to  be  the  channel  of  the  Wabash,  from  its  mouth 
to  a  point,  where  a  line  drawn  due  north  from  Vincennes, 
crosses  its  current  the  last  time;  which  it  does  between 
Terre  Haute  and  Merom.  The  remaining  part  of  our 
voyage  down  this  stream,  will  consequently  be  upon  the 
natural  boundary  between  these  rival  agricultural  states. 
Proceeding  on  our  way  to  a  late  hour,  we  encamped  on 
the  Illinois  shore,  about  twenty-five  miles  below  the  last 
mentioned  place. 

16th.  After  descending  a  computed  distance  of  eigh- 
teen miles,  we  landed  at 

VINCENNES. 

This  town,  which  owes  its  origin  to  French  enterprise, 
was  for  many  years,  and  we  believe  is  still,  the  largest  in 
Indiana.  Its  eligible  site  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Wabash, 
on  the  verge  of  a  broad  and  extensive  prairie,  which 
reaches,  with  few  interruptions,  quite  to  Terre  Haute  and 

*  But  does  not  this  trifling  incident  prove  more  than  the  mere  visual 
aberrance  of  unlettered  peasants  ?  Does  it  not  indicate  one  of  those  traits 
in  the  character  of  a  people  which  may  be  seized  upon  to  mark  a  pre- 
dominance of  national  customs  or  manners — to  distinguish  an  American 
from  a  striking  French  custom  ?  When  the  latter  plant  a  colony,  or 
found  a  settlement,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  important  preliminaries 
regards  the  means  of  ensuring  the  speedy  erection  of  a  house  of  worship. 
The  chapel  of  the  cross,  like  the  tabernacle  of  Judah,  is  first  set  up. 
Happy  would  it  be  if  we  were  always  equally  attentive  to  this  subject, 
in  the  foundation  of  our  infant  towns  and  settlements — we  allude,  more 
particularly,  to  those  west  of  the  Alleghanies.  Our  first  public  edifice 
is  a  court-house,  a  jail,  then  a  school-house,  perhaps  an  academy,  where 
religious  exercises  may  be  occasionally  held  ;  but  a  house  of  public 
worship  is  the  result  of  a  more  mature  state  of  the  settlement.     If  wc 

20 
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Fort  Harrison  ;  the  long  swelling  ridges  which  bound  the 
prospect  at  the  distance  of  several  miles ;  and  the  mix- 
ture of  French  antique  and  modern  buildings,  together 
with  several  public  edifices,  combine  to  render  the  situa- 
tion of  Vincennes  striking  and  interesting  to  the  view  of 
the  traveller.*  But  it  is  perhaps  seen  to  the  best  advan- 
tage from  the  summits  of  several  uncommonly  large 
mounds  situated  on  the  margin  of  the  prairie,  a  few  miles 
back  of  the  town. 

It  contains  a  bank,  with  a  capital  of  a  million  and  a 
half  of  dollars,  an  office  for  the  disposal  of  government 
lands,  two  printing-offices,  at  which  semi-weekly  news- 
papers are  issued,  and  a  library  of  a  thousand  volumes 
of  well-selected  books,  in  the  founding  and  promotion 
of  which,  much  credit  is  due  to  the  exertions  of  Mr. 
Parke.  It  has  also  a  college  endowed  by  Congress  with 
twenty-three  thousand  and  forty  acres  of  land,  the  avails 
of  which  are  not,  however,  as  yet,  appropriated  to  the 
purposes  contemplated.  These  institutions  bespeak  a 
moral  activity,  whose  effects  upon  the  future  prosperity 
of  the  town  and  the  state  cannot  be  mistaken.  Its  popu- 
lation has  been  stated  to  us  at  fifteen  hundred,  but  is 
subject  to  such  constant  vicissitudes,  owing  to  the  influx 
of  emigrants,  as  not  to  render  any  estimates  of  this  kind 
accurate  for  any  considerable  period.  A  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  are  descendants  of  the  original  Canadian 
French,  who  are  chiefly  located  in  the  southern  part  of 

have  sometimes  been  branded  as  litigious,  it  is  not  altogether  without 
foundation  :  and,  notwithstanding  the  very  humble  estimate  which  foreign 
reviewers  have  been  pleased  to  make  of  our  literary  character  and  attain- 
ments, we  are  inclined  to  think  there  is  still  more  likelihood  of  our 
obtaining  the  reputation  of  a  learned,  than       a  pious  people. 

*  According  to  a  printed  bill  posted  up  at  one  of  the  inns,  the  distance 
from  Vincennes  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  is  106  miles  ;  to  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
161;  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  194;  to  Shawneetown,  Illinois,  by  the  land 
mute,  94. 
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the  town,  and  possess  a  chapel  in  which  religious  service 
is  performed  according  to  the  ritual  of  the  Romish 
church.  We  observe  among  these  people  the  same  sur- 
prising passion  for  dogs,  which  is  so  common  in  Louisi- 
ana* and  Michigan.  But  it  seems,  from  Mercier,  this 
passion  is  not  peculiar  to  the  French  Creoles,  but  is  also 
the  reproach  of  the  common  people  in  France.  "  The 
more  indigent," observes  this  writer, "people  are,  in  Paris, 
the  greater  number  of  dogs,  cats,  and  birds  they  keep 
all  huddled  up  in  a  room."  "  But,"  he  continues,  "this 
is  passed  over  in  Paris,  because  the  Parisians  prefer  dogs 
to  cleanliness."! 

The  town  of  Vincennes  appears  to  have  been  a  French 
trading  post,  at  an  early  period ;  and  its  history  is  not 
deficient  in  incidents  of  an  interesting  character  : — of 
which,  its  capture  by  the  Americans,  by  a  coup  de  main, 
during  the  revolutionary  war,is  one  of  the  most  striking  and 
important.  This  hazardous  enterprise  was  achieved  by  Col- 
George  Rodgers  Clarke,  a  kinsman  of  the  distinguished 
companion  of  the  late  Capt.  Lewis,  in  his  expedition  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia,  and  a  man  of  pre-eminent  cou- 
rage and  hardihood,  superadded  to  great  experience  in 
the  mode  of  conducting  Indian  warfare.  He  was  now 
placed  in  command  of  a  regiment  of  infantry  and  a  troop 
of  cavalry,  which  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  then  the 
paramount  authority  of  the  country,  voted  to  be  raised 
for  the  defence  of  this  frontier,  about  1778.  Only  a 
part  of  this  force  was,  however,  raised,  and  was  now  with 
this  officer  at  Kaskaskia ; — a  post  which  he  had  previously 
surprised  and  taken.  While  there,  he  received  intelli- 
gence from  a  Spanish  trader,  that  Lieutenant-Governor 
Hamilton,  of  Detroit,  had  reached  Vincennes  with  six 
hundred  men,  chiefly  Indians,  to  be  employed  against 

*  This  term  is  used  in  its  original  acceptation,  including  Missouri  and 
\rkansas  t  Murder's  Paris,  Vol.  '2- 
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the  American  posts  and  settlements  in  western  Virginia 
and  Pennsylvania.  That  he  had  not  heard  of  the  fall 
of  Kaskaskia,  and,  supposing  himself  in  perfect  security, 
had  detached  his  Indians  to  harrass  the  people  on  the 
east  of  the  Ohio,  reserving  only  about  eighty  regulars, 
with  three  pieces  of  cannon,  and  some  swivels,  to  pro- 
tect the  town.  On  receiving  this  intelligence,  Col. 
Clark  immediately  determined  to  execute  the  enterprise 
which  has  been  mentioned.  For  this  purpose  he  detached 
a  barge,  which  had  been  fitted  out  with  two  four  pounders 
and  four  swivels,  with  a  company  of  men,  to  enter  and 
force  its  way  up  the  Wabash,  amidst  floating  ice,  at  a 
season  when  such  an  attempt  must  have  been  extremely 
difficult.  Fortunately,  it  reached  the  place  assigned,  a 
fQW  miles  below  the  town. 

In  February,  1779,  he  set  out  from  Kaskaskia,  in  deep 
snow — during  the  intensity  of  winter,  with  130  men ; 
and,  after  a  march  of  sixteen  days  through  the  wilder- 
ness, joined  his  advanced  party  near  Vincennes.  They 
were  five  days  in  crossing  the  drowned  lands  on  the 
Wabash  alone,  and  were  under  the  necessity  of  wading 
five  miles  in  water,  sometimes  breast  high.  They  ap- 
peared before  the  town  with  so  formidable  an  array,  and 
Gov.  Hamilton  was  so  completely  surprised  on  behold- 
ing such  an  enemy,  at  such  a  season,  that  he  surrendered 
himself  and  garrison  prisoners  of  war,  without  firing  a 
shot.  Owing  to  the  atrocities  perpetrated  by  the  Indians, 
during  his  administration  of  affairs  at  Detroit,  Col. 
Clarke  had  directions  from  the  governor  of  Virginia  to 
put  his  captive  in  irons,  and  in  close  confinement,  with 
several  of  his  counsellors  and  abetters  in  this  nefarious 
warfare. 

This  bold  and  successful  achievement  was  very  impor- 
tant in  its  consequences.  It  entirely  broke  the  chain 
which  the  enemy  had  attempted  to  draw  around  our  fron- 
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tier  settlements.  It  had  the  effect  to  detach  many  of 
the  Indians,  (who  had  been  chiefly  relied  on,  to  compass 
the  object,)  from  their  alliance  ;  and  had  a  material  in- 
fluence in  fixing  the  western  boundary  of  the  United 
States,  as  established  by  the  definitive  treaty  of  1783.* 

Vincennes  continued  to  be  garrisoned  by  a  competent 
force  until  the  general  pacification  consequent  upon  the 
fall  of  Detroit.  It  was  the  capital  of  Indiana  Territory 
during  the  administration  of  Gov.  Harrison.  The  site 
of  Fort  Knox  is  a  few  miles  above  the  town ;  on  an 
elevated  ridge  commanding  a  varied  and  extensive  view 
of  prairie  scenery,  in  which,  the  Wabash  and  its  con- 
fining hills  constitute  prominent  features.  This  woody 
elevation,  passing  off  with  a  bold  curve  towards  the  east, 
and  southeast,  leaves  a  broad  and  level  interval  of  unva- 
ried prairie,  whose  western  border  is  the  indented  shore 
of  the  Wabash. 

At  the  eastern  margin  of  this  prairie,  at  the  distance 
of  a  few  miles  back  of  the  town,  those  antique  mounds, 
which  have  been  alluded  to,  presenting  the  form  of 
vast  truncated  cones,  are  situated.  In  the  immense 
masses  of  earth  employed  in  their  construction,  and, 
perhaps,  also,  in  their  comparatively  ill  defined  basal 
margins,  these  tumuli  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the 
mounds  of  St.  Louis.  But  it  is  not  our  design  to  add 
to  the  numerous  speculations  to  which  these  enduring 
monuments  of  forgotten  toil  have  given  birth. 

For  an  opportunity,  during  our  stay  at  this  place,  of 
visiting  whatever  appeared  interesting  in  the  natural 
scenery  of  the  environs,  or  the  institutions  and  manu- 
facturing and  milling  establishments  of  the  town,  our 
acknowledgments  are  due  to  the  polite  attentions 
of  J.  C.  S.  Harrison,  Esq.     Meeting   in   this   place. 

*  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington,  Vol.  3. 
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with  several  gentlemen  who  had  borne  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  civil  and  military  transactions  of  the  coun- 
try, during  the  period  of  its  infancy,  which  is  often 
most  interesting  to  the  historian,  and  most  fruitful 
in  scenes  of  personal  adventure,  conversation  often 
turned  upon  these  topics,  and  was  conducted  with  the 
social  ease  and  unreserve  inspired  by  mutual  confidence. 
The  weather  being  warm,  we  frequently  assembled  on 
the  piazza  in  front  of  the  inn  where  we  had  taken  lodgings. 
The  conversation  now  led  to  the  various  traits  of 
character  displayed  by  emigrants  ;  whose  locus  natalis 
was  thus  clearly  to  be  ascertained.  Several  jocose  re- 
marks on  New-England  manners  had  been  indulged. 
Some  years  ago,  said  Gen.  Taylor,  Henry  Clay  and 
myself  made  an  excursion  upon  the  Wabash,  above  Fort 
Harrison.  On  descending  the  river,  one  evening,  about 
the  time  we  began  to  think  of  stopping  for  the  night,  we 
met  a  soldier  who  had  killed  a  fine  goose  with  his  rifle, 
and,  demanding  his  price,  readily  paid  it.  We  stopped, 
a  short  distance  below,  at  the  house  of  a  Yankee  emi- 
grant, to  whom  we  presented  our  game.  We  took  tea, 
rather  at  his  solicitation  than  from  any  inclination  of 
hunger,  and  lodged  there.  On  getting  up  very  early  the 
following  morning,  we  were  just  on  the  point  of  embark- 
ing, before  it  occurred  to  us,  that  our  entertainer  might 
expect  payment  for  the  tea,  although,  as  is  customary 
with  us,  we  presumed  he  would  accept  nothing.  On 
inquiry,  he  promptly  stated  his  charges,  which  were  as 
promptly  paid  ;  but  the  incident  afterward  afforded  us  a 
subject  for  laughter,  wrhen  reflecting  how  narrowly  we 
had  escaped  going  off  without  paying  our  bill.  We  sup- 
posed, in  the  evening,  the  goose  would  have  satisfied 
him  for  the  tea.  "  But  is  it  possible,  Gen.  Taylor," 
replied  Gov.  Cass,  "that  Henry  Clay,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  and 
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yourself,  should  think  of  travelling  through  the  western 
country,  and  expect  to  pay  your  bills  in  geese  /"  And  this 
was  the  best  defence  we  could  make  for  Yankee  parsi- 
mony ;  for  it  must  be  acknowledged,  the  aneedote  is 
quite  illustrative  of  eastern  providence. 

18th.  We  left  Vincennes  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, a  fog  prevailing  on  the  water,  which  rendered  it 
impossible  to  discern  the  character  of  the  shores 
with  any  distinctness ;  and  some  rain  fell.  A  fine  day, 
however,  succeeded  ;  and  we  pursued  our  voyage  with 
renewed  zest.  The  river  maintains  a  broad,  and  almost 
unruffled  current.  Its  banks  are  exclusively  alluvial,  and 
here  present  a  rank,  and  an  almost  unvaried  growth  of  trees 
and  vines. 

Bivalve  shells  continue  to  be  found  along  the  sandy 
shores,  and  in  the  bed  ol  this  stream.  These  produc- 
tions, which  are  chiefly  referable  to  the  genera,  unio,  and 
anadonta,  are  stated  to  show  themselves  in  prodigious 
numbers  in  the  bed  ot  the  river,  during  its  lowest  stages 
of  water. 

Those  extensive  prairies,  which  are  so  frequent 
along  the  banks  of  this  river  between  Vincennes  and 
Tippecano,  no  longer  exist,  or  recede  so  far  from  its 
margin  as  to  be  invisible.  As  the  mass  of  water  in- 
creases, and  is  pressed  on  by  the  constantly  accumula- 
ting volume  ;  its  gigantic  sycamores  and  cottonwoods, — 

*  Conchology.  A  box  of  shells,  collected  during  our  descent  of  this 
stream,  has  not  yet  been  received  ;  and  we  are,  consequently,  unable  to 
designate  those  varieties,  which,  on  a  hasty  inspection,  we  have  deemed 
to  be  new,  or  undescribed.  Should  it  be  recovered,  descriptions  of  the 
localities  and  species,  maybe  expected  in  some  of  the  periodical  journals, 
whose  plan  embraces  notices  of  American  conchology.  Among  those 
species  which  are  common,  we  mention  localities  on  this  stream  for  the 
following: — U.  Crassus.  U.  Ovatus.  U.  Purpureus.  U.  Ochraceus.  An. 
Cataractica,  (Sat,)  U.  Praelongus.  U.  Gibbosus.  U.  Cornutus.  U.  Trian- 
gularis. Al.  Complanata.  (Barnes.) 
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its  crumbling  arenaceous  banks  ; — the  verdant  fringe  of 
vines  and  shrubs  which  overhang  the  latter ;  and  the 
decreasing  transparency  of  the  water,  more  and  more 
remind  us  of  the  majestic  Ohio,  in  which  it  is  soon  to 
be  merged. 

About  one  o'clock,  P.  M.  we  passed  the  confluence  of 
White  river,  a  wide  and  pellucid  stream,  upon  one  of  whose 
principal  tributaries,  the  present  seat  of  government  for 
Indiana  is  situated.* 

At  the  distance  of  five  or  six  miles  below  the  en- 
trance of  this  river,  we  injured  our  canoe  upon  a 
sunken  log,  in  a  manner  that  rendered  an  immediate 
landing  necessary.  We  put  ashore  near  some  im- 
provements on  the  Illinois  side.  While  the  men  were 
employed  in  the  requisite  repairs,  we  walked  along  the 
beach,  and  here  discovered  numerous  geodes  of  quartz, 
lined  with  pyramidal  crystals,  which  are  most  commonly 
transparent  or  translucent  at  their  terminations.  Some- 
times these  geodes,  when  broken,  present  a  botryoidal 
surface  of  chalcedony.  Below  the  bed  of  pebblestones,  in 
which  these  minerals  occur,  there  is  found  a  stratum  of 

*  Indianapolis.  The  following  notice  of  this  place,  compiled  from 
various  sources,  is  believed  to  be  a'-curate.  It  is  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  west  fork  of  White  river,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  six  hun- 
dred yards.  The  area  of  the  town  covers  an  exact  square  of  one  mile ; 
and  its  present  population  consists  of  about  ninety  families,  including 
mechanics  of  various  descriptions.  It  is  situated  in  the  county  of  Marion, 
of  which  it  is  the  shire-town  ;  and  will  soon  be  the  permanent  seat 
of  the  state  legislature.  The  surrounding  country  is  rich,  level,  and 
salubrious,  and  well  watered  by  White  river,  Fall  creek,  Eagle  creek,  and 
numerous  smaller  streams.  There  are  several  saw  and  flour  mills  in  the 
vicinity,  which  are  a  great  convenience  to  emigrants,  and  its  prospects  are 
stated  to  be  fair.  It  is  distant  from  Vincennes  120  miles;  from  Terre 
Haute,  70  ;  from  Corydon,  (still  the  temporary  seat  of  the  state  legisla- 
ture,) 168;  from  Louisville,  Ky.,  120;  from  Cincinnatti,  102  ;  and  from 
Madison,  84.  The  population  of  the  state  of  Indiana,  in  1810,  was 
24,520  i  in  1820,  147,600,  giving  an  increase  of  about  600  per  cent,  in 
10  years. 
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bluish-white  clay,  of  a  tenacious  and  plastic  quality, 
tolerably  free  from  silex,  and,  apparently,  of  that  apyrous 
character  which  may  render  it  a  suitable  material  for 
certain  species  of  pottery. 

The  rock,  which  shows  itself  near   this    spot,  is    a 
dark-gray  sandstone,  somewhat   micaceous  ;    and   dis- 
posed in  flat  layers.     Over  a  part  of  this  rock,  there 
flows   a    spring   of    clear    water,  holding    in    solution 
a    white    earthy  substance,    of   a   limy  aspect,  which 
it  deposites  in  such  profusion  upon  the  muscle  shells, 
which  strew  the  shore,  as  to  incrust  them  to  the  thick- 
ness, in  some  instances,  of  half  an  inch  or  more,  and 
thus  giving   them   rather   the   form  of  coarse  ovoidal 
pebbles  ; — whose   corresponding  convex  and   concave 
sides  are  all  that  remain  to  indicate  their  shelly  nucleii. 
After  an  hour's  detention,  we   again  embarked,  and 
passing  between  alluvial  banks  without  any  prominent 
features,  we  encamped  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  on 
an  extensive  sand  bar,  on  the  Indiana  shore.     This  bar 
consisted  of  a  plain  of  loose  sand,  of  many  acres  in  ex- 
tent, with  here  and  there   a  tuft  of  young  cottonwoods 
or  willows  ;  and  these  tufts  were,  manifestly,  all  that 
could  remain  above  water  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
periodical  freshets. 

But  the  object  that  most  strongly  arrested  our  atten- 
tion upon  these  naked  sands,  so  recently  released  from 
the  dominion  of  water,  was  the  astonishing  number  of 
an  extremely  minute 

SCARLET    INSECT. 

This  insect  was  collected  in  little  hollows  and  depres- 
sions in  the  surface  of  the  sand.  Such  was  the  diminu- 
tive size  and  uniform  vividness  of  colour  of  these  ani- 
malcula,  that  we  were,  on  a  first  glance,  inclined  to 

21 
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consider  them  an  accumulated  mass  of  mineral  matter, 
in  a  state  of  extreme  division.  And  it  was  only  by 
taking  up  a  part  of  the  mass  for  examination,  and  by 
scanning  it  minutely,  that  we  could  observe  an  organic 
structure  :  it  was  soon  evident  that  the  quantity  gra- 
dually lessened,  and  it  finally  disappeared,  from  the 
power  of  leaping  possessed  by  this  microscopic  species. 

"  Unfinished  things  one  knows  not  what  to  call, 
"  Their  generation  's  so  equivocal." 

It  appeared  further  manifest,  from  a  close  scrutiny, 
that  they  were  provided  with  alae,  and  had  conse- 
quently reached  their  imago,  or  fly  state.  No  streaks, 
maculae,  or  other  markings,  were  observable ;  nor 
could  we,  by  repeatedly  placing  them  upon  the  back 
of  the  hand,  feel  any  sensation  that  can  be  liken- 
ed to  a  sting.  With  the  multiplied  species  of  entomo- 
logy, we  disclaim  a  familiar  acquaintance ;  the  subject 
under  consideration  is  one  which  we  have  never  before 
observed  in  any  part  of  America,  although,  possibly, 
quite  familiar  to  authors  ; — and  it  is  merely  with  a  view 
to  facilitate  reference,  that  we  have  ventured  to  apply  to 
this  minute  species,  the  trivial  name  above  mentioned. 

19th.  We  quitted  our  encampment  at  half  past  four, 
A.  M.  and  soon  passed  the  entrance  of  the  little  river 
Bonpas  ;  upon  the  south  banks  of  which  is  the  English 
settlement  of   Mr.  Birkbeck.*      A  further  descent  of 

*  Albion.  The  following  facts  are  derived,  in  part,  from  conversa- 
tion with  a  gentleman  of  this  place,  whom  we  saw  incidentally  at 
Shawneetown.  It  is  the  shiretown  for  Edward's  county,  Illinois. 
The  proprietors  made  a  donation  of  the  principal  part  of  the  brick, 
boards,  &c.  necessary  for  the  public  buildings,  and  500  dollars  worth 
of  labour.  The  population  in  January,  of  the  present  year,  was 
two  hundred  souls,  and  only  one  death  had  occurred  within  the  last 
twelve  months  ;  and  that  was  not  attributed  to  any  malady  peculiar  to 
ine  country.     The  town  contains  a  market-house,  where  meats  are  sold 
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four  hours  brought  us  to  the  thriving  town  and  settle- 
ment of 


HARMONY. 

This  fraternal  establishment  is  in  Posey  county,  In- 
diana :  and  although  advised  of  the  results  which  the 
steady  and  combined  industry  of  its  population  had 
accomplished,  in  a  comparatively  short  period,  the 
reality  far  transcended  any  anticipations  we  had  formed 
respecting  it.  The  town  consists  of  two  hundred 
buildings,  of  all  descriptions,  seventy  of  which  are 
dwelling-houses,  either  of  brick,  or  substantial  wooden 
frames,  neatly  boarded  and  painted.  The  streets  are 
laid  out  at  right-angles,  and  the  buildings  arranged  with 
great  regularity,  each  having  a  small  court  yard,  with 
shrubbery,  and  a  latticed  fence  in  front :  and  a  double 
row  of  the  Lombardy  poplar  extends  through  every 
street,  giving  the  town  an  air  of  taste  and  neatness 
which  it  is  quite  uncommon  to  find.  Tn  addition  to  the 
private  dwellings,  it  contains  a  cotton  and  woollen 
manufactory  ;  a  steam  flour-mill ;  a  manufactory  of 
woollen  hose  ;  a  blacksmith  shop  of  four  forges,  in 
constant  operation  ;  a  distillery  ;  a  neat  and  spacious 
church,  completed  with  a  spire,  clock,  and  bell;  a 
public  school,  where  the  common  branches  of  educa- 
tion are  taught ;  a  house  of  entertainment ;  together 
with  the  society's    store,  and  several  mechanical  esta- 

at  stated  times ;  an  hotel,  where  the  inhabitants  resort  to  drink  beer  in 
the  English  style  ;  and  a  library  of  standard  books,  accessible  to  all : 
and  much  attention  is  paid  to  the  improvement  of  the  mind,  as  well  as 
the  soil.  The  settlement  is  prosperous,  and  is  gradually  drawing  to- 
wards it,  as  a  nucleus,  English  emigrants  from  various  quarters,  who 
have  introduced  hedges,  and  dug  wells  in  the  prairies  ,  and  both  in  their 
system  of  cropping,  and  modes  of  living,  present,  according  to  their  own 
notions,  a  vivid  picture  of  English  industry  and  English  comfort 
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blishments.  Eight  years  ago,  the  site  of  this  town  was* 
covered  by  an  almost  impenetrable  forest,  which  appears 
to  have  vanished  as  if  by  the  touch  of  Alladdin's  lamp  ; 
and  there  is  now  three  thousand  acres  of  land  under 
cultivation,  in  the  immediate  environs,  upon  which  the 
cereal  graminae,  the  grasses,  and  the  vine,  are  produced 
in  the  greatest  abundance  and  perfection. 

The  same  order  and  neatness  which  has  governed 
in  the  building  of  the  town,  also  prevails  in  the  adjoin- 
ing fields,  which  are  divided  by  board  and  rail  fences,  into 
square  lots  of  convenient  size,  with  intermediate  lanes  for 
the  passage  of  cattle  and  teams.  Neatness,  order,  and 
industry  are  the  characteristic  features  of  the  place : 
they  are  imprinted  upon  their  dwellings,  shops,  and 
manufactories ;  upon  their  farms,  orchards,  and  vine- 
yards ;  upon  the  dress  and  manners  of  the  farmers  and 
mechanics  ;  and  are  visible  throughout  every  branch  of 
the  domestic  economy.  But  however  we  may  be  sur- 
prised at  the  results  which  human  industry  has  effected 
in  so  short  a  period,  and  the  stores  of  plenty  that  are 
every  where  to  be  seen,  it  is  the  people  themselves  who 
present  the  most  interesting  object  for  consideration : 
and  we  have  vainly  sought  to  draw  from  them  the  mys- 
terious ties  by  which  a  community  of  nine  hundred 
souls,  possessing  all  property  in  common,  are  influenced 
to  dwell  together  in  apparent  unity  and  fraternal  love. 

This  society  emigrated  from  the  kingdom  of  Wirtem- 
berg,  in  Germany,  about  the  year  1804,  and  first  located 
themselves  in  Butler  county,  Pennsylvania,  where  their 
peaceful  manners,  their  industry,  and  the  wealth  which 
they  rapidly  accumulated,  soon  became  the  theme  of 
general  remark.  But  they  were  at  length  incommoded 
by  the  surrounding  population  ;  in  addition  to  which, 
the  domain  was  not  found  large  enough  to  furnish  em- 
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ployment  for  all ;  and  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  which 
constituted  a  primary  object,  did  not  succeed  to  their 
wishes.  They  sought  a  milder  climate  on  the  banks  of 
the  Wabash,  where  they  first  began  to  form  their  settle- 
ment in  1814 — immediately  after  the  termination  of 
Indian  hostilities,  secured  a  peaceable  residence  upon 
this  frontier.  They  emigrated  from  Europe  with  their 
pastor,  the  Rev.  Frederick  Rappe,  at  their  head,  accom- 
panied by  his  son  Frederick  Rappe,  the  younger;  who 
appear  to  have  the  sole  management  and  government  of 
the  concerns  of  the  society,  both  ecclesiastical  and 
temporal,  and  who  are  reported  to  govern  their  follow- 
ers with  a  dictatorial,  and  more  than  feudal  authority. 

Of  the  religious  tenets  which  they  profess,  the  studi- 
ous silence  maintained,  and  their  evasive  replies  when 
questioned  on  the  subject,  permitted  us  only  to  learn, 
that  they  are,  in  the  main,  Lutherans  ;  and  it  is  more 
than  possible,  that  they  follow  the  precepts  of  the 
Saxon  reformer  with  little  deviation.  To  a  question 
whether  there  was  any  difference  of  religious  sentiment 
among  them  previous  to  their  emigration,  our  conductor 
answered,  with  characteristic  caution,  in  the  negative, 
adding,  "we  are  one!"  [Wir  sind  eins.]  They  did  not 
originally  emigrate  from  the  same  town  or  parish,  but, 
as  they  informed  us,  from  the  same  circle  of  country  ; 
and  appear  to  have  consisted  of  insulated  individuals, 
who  embraced  a  peculiar  mode  of  thinking.  Their 
number  has  not  been  increased  by  any  recent  emigra- 
tions from  Europe,  but  we  were  informed  they  had  at 
one  period  received  and  adopted  several  German  re- 
demptioners ;  these  latter  were,  however,  suffered  to 
secede,  not  being  willing  to  conform,  in  all  things,  to 
the  labours  and  austerities  which  their  principles  im- 
pose. 

Mr.  Rappe,  the   elder,  being  now  far  advanced  in 
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life,  the  pastoral  duties,  as  well  as  the  government  ot 
the  society's  affairs,  are  chiefly  discharged  by  the  son  ; 
a  man  of  mature   age,  who  is  destined  to  receive  the 
patriarchal  mantle  and  mace.     From  every  appearance, 
the  latter  is  wielded  with  an  almost  despotic  sway ;  and 
there  are  many  who  believe  that  the  cloak  of  religion 
has  been  assumed  only  to  conceal  from  their  followers 
the   sure   but  cautious   steps   which  they  are  making 
towards  self-aggrandizement.     Upon  so  harsh  and  un- 
charitable a  censure,  which  is  at  the  same  time  so  natu- 
rally presented  to  the  mind,  we  are  not  prepared  to  offer 
an  opinion.     As  one  of  the  strongest  evidences  of  the 
pontifical  authority  exercised  by  the  head  of  this  reli- 
gious association,  we  were  credibly  informed,  that  the 
rite  of  marriage  has  recently  been  suspended  ;  and  that 
the  prohibition  extends  so  far  as  to  affect  the  connubial 
prerogatives  of  such  as  have  formerly  entered  into  this 
state.*     The  reason  assigned  for  this,  is  stated  to  be, 
that  the  society  is  not  able  to  support  the  charge  of 
raising  children  in  its  present  incipient  state ;    although 
nothing   is    more    manifest   than   its   abundant   means. 
However  this  injunction  is  obeyed,  it  is  stated  as  cer- 
tain, that  no  births  have  occurred  in  their  society  since 
its  promulgation.     And  it  is  further  manifest,  that  the 
consequences  of  this  austerity  are  unequivocally  marked 
in  the  appearance  of  the  females. 

There  is  not  an  individual  in  trr's  society,  arrived  at  the 
proper  age,  who  does  not  contribute  his  proportionate 
share  of  labour.  They  have  neither  spendthrifts,  idlers, 
or  drunkards  ;  and  during  the  whole  period  of  their  resi- 
dence in  America,  (about  seventeen  years,)  there  has  not 

*  From  this  circumstance  we  may  infer,  that  they  do  not  follow  the 
doctrines  of  the  Moravians,  or  followers  of  Zinzendorf,  since  we  are  told 
that  the  latter  esteem  the  conjugal  embrace  one  of  the  highest  acts  of  de- 
votion.    Vide  Ency.  Brit.  p.  8,  990. 
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been  a  single  lawsuit  among  them.  If  a  misunderstand- 
ing, or  quarrel,  happens,  it  is  a  rule,  our  conductor  ob- 
served, to  settle  it  before  retiring  to  rest ;  thus  literally 
obeying  the  injunction  of  the  Apostle.* 

It  was  during  the  latter  part  of  harvest,  that  we  visited 
this  extraordinary  people,  and  we  had  opportunities  of 
observing  them,  both  in  their  workshops  and  in  their 
fields.  They  go  out  regularly  to  work  at  daybreak,  and 
return  for  dinner  precisely  at  eleven.  They  resume  their 
labours  again  at  twelve.  It  is  customary  at  this  season, 
for  the  females  to  assist  in  the  labours  of  harvesting ;  but 
the  married  women  are  exempted  during  the  forenoon* 
whereas  the  girls,  who  have  no  culinary  duties  to  detain 
them,  are  compelled  to  work  in  the  field  the  whole  day 
long.  Barbarous  institution  !  that  does  not  even  allow 
to  the  softer  sex,  those  exemptions  which  are  the  uner- 
ring marks  of  civilization  and  refinement.  Such  a  life  of 
labour  and  austerity,  might  seem  insupportable  :  but  it  is 
an  old  observation,  that — "the  Germans  require  very  little 
variety.  They  can  bear  the  languid  uniformity  of  life 
always  with  patience,  and  often  with  satisfaction.  They 
display  an  equanimity  under  disgust  that  is  quite  asto- 
nishing."! 

Having  procured  a  person  to  conduct  us,  we  visited 
every  object  that  was  thought  interesting  ;  but  were  par- 
ticularly impressed  with  the  extent  and  fine  order  of  their 
granaries,  barns,  and  cattle-yards, —the  immensity  ot  the 
harvest, — the  careful  and  ascetic  countenances  of  the 
people,  whom  we  observed  every  where  at  work  ; — and 
above  all,  that  exact  division  of  labour  which  pervades 
their  whole  system.  Every  individual  is  taught  that  he 
can  perform  but  a  single  operation,  whether  it  be  in  the 

*  "Let  not  the  Sun  go  down  upon  your  wrath." — Paid  to  Eph.  iv.  26. 
t  Moore's  View  of  Society  and  Manners  in  France,  Switzerland,  and 
Germany. 
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various  manipulations  of  the  cotton  or  woollen  manu- 
factory, or  the  simple  business  of  the  farmyard.  By  this 
means,  no  time  is  lost  by  changing  from  one  species  of 
work  to  another :  the  operator  becomes  perfect  in  his  art, 
and  if  he  possess  any  ingenuity,  will  contrive  some  im- 
proved process  to  abridge  or  facilitate  his  labour.  This 
is  a  principle  which  has  Jong  been  deemed  essential  to  the 
success  of  foreign  workshops  ;  but  to  which  our  manu- 
facturers, and  we  speak  from  experience,  are  slow  in 
giving  their  assent. 

We  have  never  before  seen  the  system  carried  to  the 
extent  which  is  here  visible.  It  is  the  business  of  one 
person  to  water  the  cattle ; — of  another  to  cut  up  the  es- 
culent roots,  or  parcel  out  the  hay  with  which  they  are 
fed  ; — of  a  third  to  milk,  &c.  This  division  would  seem 
quite  trifling  upon  an  ordinary  farm,  but  it  constitutes  an 
ample  employment,  where  the  number  of  cattle  is  so 
great.  To  supply  the  cattle  with  water,  and  to  save  the 
labour  of  driving  them  to  the  river,  which  is  near,  deep 
wells  have  been  dug,  stoned,  covered,  and  furnished  with 
pumps  and  pipes,  which  convey  it  to  all  parts  of  the  yards. 
The  water  which  supplies  the  distillery  is  pumped  up  by 
a  large  dog,  running  in  a  wheel,  and  one  of  the  bellows  in 
the  smith-shop  is  moved  in  the  same  manner.  A  single 
man,  treading  in  a  similar  wheel,  draws  up  the  bags  of 
grain  into  the  fourth  loft  of  one  of  their  granaries ;  a 
threshing  machine  is  employed  in  separating  the  husk 
from  the  grain  ;  and,  in  short,  in  every  department  are  to 
be  observed,  the  most  improved  implements  and  machines 
to  curtail  or  facilitate  the  processes  of  manual  labour. 
Their  cotton  and  woollen  manufactories  are  driven  by 
the  steam-engine,  together  with  a  flour-mill  of  two  run  of 
buhrs.  They  have  another  large  mill,  driven  by  water 
power,  situated  two  miles  below,  on  the  Cutoff.*     They 

*  An  arm  of  the  Wabash. 
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spin  and  weave  all  their  own  clothing,  from  wool  and  flax 
of  their  own  raising.  They  tan  their  own  leather,  from 
hides  produced  upon  the  premises.  They  manufacture 
shoes,  saddles,  harness,  hats,  stockings,  scythes,  axes,  and 
various  kinds  of  cutlery.  Whatever  is  not  required  for 
immediate  consumption,  is  carried  to  the  Society's  store, 
where  it  is  purchased  with  avidity  by  the  surrounding 
population.  Among  their  numerous  manufactures,  are 
those  of  straw  hats  and  baskets,  by  which  the  very 
sweepings  of  their  barns  are  converted  into  a  profit. 
All  their  mechanics  excel  in  their  several  trades ;  but 
they  have  none  which  are  not  the  most  decidedly  useful. 
They  have  no  watchmaker  or  jeweller.  "  The  church 
clock,"  said  the  guide  of  whom  we  inquired,  "keeps 
time  for  us  all ;  and  we  want  no  watches." 

The  abundance  of  every  thing  necessary  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  man,  is  not  more  remarkable  than  the  strict 
system  of  economy  which  is  maintained.  They  collect 
the  muscle  shells,  which  are  abundant  in  the  bed  of  the 
Wabash,  during  the  lowest  stages  of  water,  and  convert 
them  into  quicklime,  wThich,  as  is  very  well  known,  pro- 
duces the  best.  They  have  also  limestone  on  the  ad- 
joining hills,  a  mile  back  from  the  village : — but  there  is 
nothing  which  presents  a  finer  appearance  than  the  vine- 
yards, which  they  have  planted  on  the  southern  slopes 
of  these  hills.  These  vineyards  are  just  beginning  to 
be  profitable — the  produce  of  the  last  vintage  being  six 
pipes  : — and  they  remark,  that  the  vine  flourishes  better, 
and  yields  a  richer  wine,  than  they  could  procure  from 
the  same  species  in  Pennsylvania. 

At  twelve  o'clock,  on  the  day  of  our  visit,  we  ob- 
served from  fifty  to  sixty  women,  proceeding  in  a  body 
from  the  village  to  the  fields,  where  they  were  to  reap  and 
bind  oats.  Each  female  carried  a  long  wooden  rake, 
and  wore  a  very  large  straw  hat,  of  coarse  but  peculiar 
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fabric.  In  other  respects,  they  were  clothed  with  much 
uniformity,  in  a  species  of  gray  cotton  cloth,  and  in  a 
style  appropriate  to  the  employment.  Of  the  personal 
attractions  of  females  subjected  to  this  masculine  species 
of  labour,  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak. 

The  last  object  we  visited  was  the  private  mansion  of 
Mr.  Rappe.  It  is  a  large  pile  of  brick,  surrounded  with 
shrubbery  and  pleasure  grounds,  but  rather  distinguished 
for  capaciousness  than  taste.  We  were  introduced  into 
a  front  room,  uncarpeted.  Mr.  Rappe,  the  younger, 
soon  entered,  and  shortly  after  Mr.  Rappe,  the  elder. 
The  latter  converses  only  in  the  German  language.  We 
observed  during  the  interview,  that  he  bade  his  son  invite 
us  to  stay  for  dinner.  After  a  few  moments  conversa- 
tion, he  invited  us  to  walk  out  and  view  the  garden  and 
grounds,  which  are  extensive,  and  laid  out  with  com- 
parative taste.  A  profusion  of  fruit-trees,  flowers,  and 
shrubbery,  both  indigenous  and  exotic,  is  a  character- 
istic feature.  We  here  saw  the  fig,  lemon,  and  orange, 
flourishing  in  the  open  air,  although  it  is  necessary  to 
nourish  them  in  a  hot-house,  during  the  greatest  part  of 
the  year.  In  a  central  area  of  the  garden,  a  circular 
hillock,  formed  chiefly  of  petrifactions  and  incrusta- 
tions from  a  neighbouring  spring,  affords  an  agreeable 
contrast  with  the  flowering  shrubs,  by  which  it  is  sur- 
mounted. We  were  gratified  by  a  hasty  survey  of  this 
part  of  the  Society's  grounds,  and  the  liberality  with 
which  they  have  accommodated  their  pastor. 

On  returning  to  the  house,  Mr.  Rappe  requested  us  to 
taste  the  wine  made  at  the  Society's  vineyard.  The 
flavour  appeared  to  me,  preferable  to  that  produced  at 
Vevay,  of  which  I  had  formerly  partaken.  After  some 
further  conversation,  chiefly  in  relation  to  the  population 
and  prospects  of  the  settlement,  we  bade  adieu  to  our 
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polite  and  friendly  entertainers,*  and  hastened  to  quit  a 
spot  and  a  people,  whose  novel  institutions  and  surpri- 
sing progress,  had  interested  us  so  much. 

If,  in  the  preceding  remarks,  we  have  failed  to  present 
a  vivid  picture  of  their  industry  and  order — their  bro- 
therly lives,  and  increasing  wealth — the  rapidity  with 
which  they  have  transformed  a  wilderness  into  cultivated 
fields,  dwellings,  and  manufactories,  or  their  implicit 
obedience  to  their  secular  head,  together  with  certain 
discrepances  in  their  moral  tenets  : — if  we  have  failed  to 
delineate  these,  we  have  not  conveyed  the  impressions 
we  received.  Whoever,  in  contemplating  them,  does 
not  find  much  both  to  applaud  and  to  condemn,  must 
look  upon  them  with  no  ordinary  eye. 

*  We  understand  Mr.  Owen,  of  Lanark,  has  recently  purchased  this 
establishment 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


Remarks  on  the  Prints  of  Human  Feet  in  Rock.  Bone 
Bank.  Tornadoes.  Reach  Shawneetown.  Scenery  of 
the  Ohio  Valley.  Battery  Rock.  Intermitting  Spring. 
Cross  the  Shawnee  Mountains.     Illinois  Lead  Mines. 

Before  leaving  Harmony,  our  attention  was  particu- 
larly directed  to  a  tabular  mass  of  limestone,  containing 
two  apparent  prints  or  impressions  of  the  naked  human 
foot.  This  stone  was  carefully  preserved  in  an  open 
area,  upon  the  premises  of  Mr.  Rappe,  by  whom  it  had 
previously  been  conveyed  from  the  banks  of  theMississippi, 
at  St.  Louis.  Being  aware  of  the  conclusions  which  must 
result  to  geology  from  a  fact  of  this  nature,  and  that  all  for- 
mer notices  of  the  organic  impressions  of  our  species  in 
well-consolidated  strata,  have  been  deemed  apocryphal, 
we  were  induced  to  examine  the  subject  with  particular 
attention.  To  obtain  an  exact  drawing  of  these  interest- 
ing prints,  we  moistened  a  sheet  of  paper  to  a  degree 
that  permitted  its  being  pressed  by  the  palm  of  the  hand 
into  the  most  minute  indentations.  While  thus  pressed 
in,  we  drew  the  outlines  in  pencil.  From  this  drawing 
the  accompanying  plate,  by  Mr.  Inman,  is  a  faithful 
transcript,  on  a  reduced  scale.     We  present  it  to  the 
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public  as  being  more  minutely  accurate  than  our  own 
figure  of  the  subject,  published  in  the  American  Journal 
of  Science.* 

The  impressions  are,  to  all  appearance,  those  of  a 
man,  standing  in  an  erect  posture,  with  the  left  foot  a 
little  advanced  and  the  heels  drawn  in.  The  distance 
between  the  heels,  by  accurate  measurement,  is  six  and 
a  quarter  inches,  and  between  the  extremities  of  the 
toes,  thirteen  and  a  half.  But,  by  a  close  inspection, 
it  will  be  perceived,  that  these  are  not  the  impressions  of 
feet  accustomed  to  the  European  shoe  ;  the  toes  being 
much  spread,  and  the  foot  flattened,  in  the  manner  that 
is  observed  in  persons  unaccustomed  to  the  close  shoe. 
The  probability,  therefore,  of  their  having  been  imparted 
by  some  individual  of  a  race  of  men  who  were  strangers 
to  the  art  of  tanning  skins,  and  at  a  period  much  anterior 
to  that  to  which  any  traditions  of  the  present  race  of 
Indians  reaches,  derives  additional  weight  from  this  pe- 
culiar shape  of  the  feet. 

In  other  respects,  the  impressions  are  strikingly  natu- 
ral, exhibiting  the  muscular  marks  of  the  foot  with  great 
precision  and  faithfulness  to  nature.  This  circumstance 
weakens,  very  much,  the  supposition  that  they  may,  pos- 
sibly, be  specimens  of  antique  sculpture,  executed  by 
any  former  race  of  men  inhabiting  this  continent.  Neither 
history  nor  tradition  has  preserved  the  slightest  traces 
of  such  a  people.  For  it  must  be  recollected,  that,  as  yet, 
we  hare  no  evidence  that  the  people  who  erected  our 
stupendous  western  tumuli  possessed  any  knowledge  of 
masonry,  far  less  of  sculpture,  f  or  that  they  had  even 

*  Vol.  v.  No.  2. 

t  The  carvings  of  pipe  bowls  out  of  stratite,  indurated  clay,  and  other 
soft  materials,  executed  by  the  Indians  of  the  present  day,  do  not,  perhaps, 
merit  the  name  of  sculpture  :  but  even  of  these,  there  is,  we  believe,  no 
evidence  that  this  simple  art  was  practised  before  we  had  made  them  ac- 
quainted with  the  use  of  iron 
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invented  a  chissel,  a  knife,  or  an  axe,  other  than  those 
of  porphyry,  hornstone,  or  obsidian. 

The  average  length  of  the  human  foot  in  the  male 
subject  may,  perhaps,  be  assumed  at  ten  inches.  The 
length  of  each  foot,  in  our  subject,  is  ten  and  a  quarter 
inches  :  the  breadth,  taken  across  the  toes,  at  right  angles 
to  the  former  line,  four  inches ;  but  the  greatest  spread 
of  the  toes  is  four  and  a  half  inches,  which  diminishes 
to  two  and  a  half  at  the  heel.  Directly  before  the  prints, 
and  approaching  within  a  few  inches  of  the  left  foot,  is 
a  well-impressed  and  deep  mark,  having  some  resem- 
blance to  a  scroll,  whose  greatest  length  is  two  feet 
seven  inches,  and  greatest  breadth  twelve  and  a  half 
inches. 

The  rock  containing  these  interesting  impressions  is 
a  compact  limestone  of  a  grayish-blue  colour.  It  was 
originally  quarried  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi  at 
St.  Louis,  and  is  a  part  of  the  extensive  range  of  calca- 
reous rocks  upon  which  that  town  is  built.  It  contains 
very  perfect  remains  of  the  encrinite,  echinite,  and  some 
other  fossil  species.  The  rock  is  firm  and  well  consoli- 
dated, as  much  so  as  any  part  of  the  stratum .  A  specimen 
of  this  rock,  now  before  us,  has  a  decidedly  sparry  texture, 
and  embraces  a  mass  of  black  blende.  This  rock  is 
extensively  used  as  a  building  material  at  St.  Louis.  On 
parting  with  its  carbonic  acid  and  water,  it  becomes 
beautifully  white,  yielding  an  excellent  quicklime. 
Foundations  of  private  dwellings  at  St.  Louis,  and  the 
military  works  erected  by  the  French  and  Spaniards, 
from  this  material,  sixty  years  ago,  are  still  as  solid 
and  unbroken  as  when  first  laid.  We  cite  these  facts 
as  evincing  the  compactness  and  durability  of  the  stone 
— points  which  must  essentially  affect  any  conclusions 
to  be  drawn  from  the  prints  we  have  mentioned,  and 
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upon  which,  therefore,  we  are  solicitous  to  express  our 
decided  opinion. 

Geologists  teach  us  that  the  character  and  relative 
age  of  rocks   may  be   determined  with    considerable 
certainty,  from  the  fossil  organic  remains  which  they 
disclose  in  the  most  solid  parts.     They  infer  from  the 
shells,  plants,  and  other  traces  of  organic  structure,  now 
found  in  solid  strata,  that  these  rocks  were  once  soft 
and  pliable,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  admitting  these  bodies. 
They  point  also  to  these  substances,  some  of  which  are 
derived  from  the  land  and  others  from  the  ocean,  as  evi- 
dences of  the  dominion  which  the  latter  has  formerly 
exercised  over  the  surface  of  extensive  portions  of  the 
earth,  which  are  now  dry  and  elevated  ;  and  as  the  most 
indubitable  proofs  of  the  physical  revolutions  which  have, 
at  remote  periods,  devastated  its  surface,  involving  these 
genera  of  shells,  plants,  &c.  in  the  general  catastrophe. 
The  bones  of  several  large  quadrupeds,  some  of  which 
are  of  extinct  or  non-descript  species,  and  the  osseous 
and  enduring  remains  of  birds,  fishes,  and  reptiles,  which 
are  often  found,  not  only  in  alluvial  deposite,  but  also  in 
well    consolidated    strata,    sufficiently    indicate     these 
changes,  and  point  to  several  distinct  submersions ;  some 
of  which  were  manifestly  produced  by  salt,  and  others 
by    fresh    water.      Most    of    these    disturbances    and 
reproductions   of   strata,  have,  we  believe,  been  attri- 
buted to  causes  operating  in  a  very  remote  period  of 
the  world.     We    wish   only  to   discover   the    osseous 
or  petrified  remains  of  man,  in   situations   similar  to 
those  in  which  we  find  the  brute  tribes  of  the  creation, 
to  bring  the  revolutions,  to   which  we  have  adverted, 
down  to  a  much  later  period  of  history.     If  we  sup- 
pose the  present  marks  to  be  genuine,  we  here  per- 
ceive some  evidences  of  this  nature.    And  they  are  found, 
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is  we  should  naturally  expect,  not  upon  those  elevated 
mountains  of  granites  and  mica  slates,  which  may  be 
supposed  to  be  sufficiently  firm  and  well-based  to  have 
resisted  the  elemental  shock  ;  but  in  the  central  portions 
of  a  low  and  kindly  valley,  on  the  surface  of  one  of 
those  strata  which  are  confessedly  reproductions  or 
resolutions  from  pre-existing  species. 

It  is  not  our  design  to  pursue  this  speculation  into 
those  details  which  it  is  calculated  to  invite.  But  we  are 
naturally  led  to  inquire ; — are  these  marks  natural  or 
factitious  ?*    If  genuine,  at  what  period  of  the  world 

*  This  query,  it  will  be  perceived  by  the  following  letter  from  the 
Hon.  Thos.  H.  Benton,  of  St.  Louis,  has  been  determined  in  a  manner, 
which  presupposes  a  high  state  of  the  arts,  among  the  unknown  race  of 
men,  who  are  supposed  to  have  executed  the  larger  mounds  scattered 
throughout  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The  letter  of  Mr.  Benton,  it  will  be 
geen,  is  in  answer  to  one,  which  we  addressed  to  him  on  the  subject. 

Washington  City,  April  29,  1822. 
Sir, 

Yours  of  the  twenty-seventh  was  received  yesterday.  The  prints 
of  the  human  feet  which  you  mention,  I  have  seen  hundreds  of  times. 
They  were  on  the  uncovered  limestone  rock,  in  front  of  the  town  of  St. 
Louis.  This  rock  forms  the  basis  of  the  country,  and  is  deposited  in  ho- 
rizontal strata,  and  in  low  water  is  uncovered  to  the  extent  of  three  miles 
in  length  on  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  and,  in  some  places,  from  one  to 
two  hundred  feet  wide. 

The  "  prints"  were  seen  when  the  country  was  first  settled,  and  had  the 
same  appearance  then  as  now.  No  tradition  can  tell  any  thing  about  them. 
They  look  as  old  as  the  rock.  They  have  the  same  fine  polish  which  the 
attrition  of  the  sand  and  water  have  made  upon  the  rest  of  the  rock  which 
is  exposed  to  their  action.  I  have  examined  them  often  with  great  atten- 
tion. They  are  not  handsome,  but  exquisitely  natural,  both  in  the  form 
and  position — spread-toed,  and  of  course  anterior  to  the  use  of  narrow 
shoes.  I  do  not  think  them  "  impressions,"  but  the  work  of  hands,  and 
refer  their  existence  to  the  age  of  the  mounds  upon  the  American  bottom, 
and  above  the  town  of  St.  Louis.  My  reasons  for  this  opinion  are  : — 1. 
The  hardness  of  the  rock.  2.  The  want  of  tracks  leading  to  and  from 
them.  3.  The  difficulty'  of  supposing  a  change  so  instantaneous  and 
apropos,  as  must  have  taken  place  in  the  formation  of  the  rock,  if  impressed 
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were  they  impressed  ?  Whether  by  the  present  race  oi 
Indians,  or  by  any  other  nations  who  have  inhabited  this 
continent  during  its  primeval  age !  Have  the  calcareous 
rocks  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  been  in  a  state  sufficiently 
soft  to  receive  such  impressions,  since  their  original  for- 
mation ?  Were  these  rocks  deposited  during  the  Noa- 
chian  deluge,  or  at  any  subsequent  time  ?  If  deposited 
at  that  period,  is  there  any  reason  to  conclude  that  this 
continent  was  then  inhabited  ?  Finally,  were  these  tracks 
not  impressed  at  a  comparatively  modern  period,  pro- 
bably by  that  race  of  men  who  erected  our  larger  mounds  ? 
May  we  not  suppose  a  barrier  to  have  existed  across  the 
lower  part  of  the  Mississippi,  converting  its  immense 
valley  into  an  interior  sea,  whose  action  was  adequate  to 
the  production  and  deposition  of  calcareous  strata  ?  We 
do  not  consider  such  a  supposition  incompatible  with  the 
existence  of  transition  rocks  in  this  valley,  the  position  of 
the  latter  being  beneath  the  secondary.  Are  not  the 
great  northern  lakes  the  remains  of  such  an  ocean  ?  And 
did  not  the  sudden  demolition  of  this  ancient  barrier,  ena- 
ble this  powerful  stream  to  carry  its  banks,  as  it  has  ma- 
nifestly done,  a  hundred  miles  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ? 
We  think  such  an  hypothesis  much  more  probable  than 
that  this  remarkable  prolongation  of  its  valley,  has  been 
caused  by  the  comparatively  limited  every-day  deposites 
of  recent  times.  We  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi,  like  the  Falls  of  Niagara, 

when  soft  enough  to  receive  such  deep  and  distinct  tracks.  Opposed  to 
this  opinion  are: — 1.  The  exquisiteness  of  the  workmanship.  2.  The 
difficulty  of  working  in  such  hard  material  without  steel  or  iron. 

A  block  of  six,  or  eight  feet  long,  and  three  or  four  wide,  containing  the 
prints,  was  cut  out  by  Mr.  John  Jones,  a  stone-mason  in  St.  Louis,  and 
sold  to  Mr.  Rappe,  of  Indiana,  and,  under  his  orders,  removed  to  his  es" 
tablishment  called  Harmony,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Wabash. 

Very  respectfully,  Yours, 
H,  R.  Schoolcraft,  Esq.  THOMAS  H.  BENTON, 
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lor  more  than  a  century  ;  and  yet  its  several  channels, 
the  distance  from  known  points  above,  and  all  its  essen- 
tial grand  features,  like  the  cataract  of  Niagara,  remain 
to  all  observation,  essentially  the  same  as  when  first 
discovered. 

We  left  Harmony  at  one  o'clock  ;  and  after  a  descent 
of  about  twenty  miles,  through  a  region  generally  cha- 
racterized by  its  woody  aspect,  encamped  at  a  late  hour 
on  the  Indiana  shore.  Early  the  next  morning  we  re- 
sumed our  descent.  We  had  taken  directions  for  landing 
on  an  elevated  part  of  the  shore  denominated 

BONE  BANK. 

This  part  of  the  shore  had  been  mentioned  to  us,  as  one 
worthy  of  examination,  from  the  number  of  human  bones, 
fragments  of  antique  pottery,  and  other  slowly  decom- 
posing substances  daily  exposed  by  the  encroachments  of 
the  river.  It  is  manifestly  indebted  for  any  peculiar  fea- 
tures it  may  possess,  to  one  of  those  recent  mounds, 
which  are  clearly  attributable  to  the  ancestors  of  the 
present  race  of  Indians.  It  has  lately  been  undermined 
by  the  changing  channel  of  the  Wabash. 

The  popular  disposition  to  magnify  objects  of  this  kind, 
and  to  clothe  them  with  a  degree  of  importance,  which 
does  not  belong  to  them,  is  frequently  a  tax,  no  less  upon 
the  time,  than  upon  the  patience  of  travellers  in  this 
quarter  :^and  it  requires  no  ordinary  degree  of  vigilance 
to  escape  the  imputation  of  credulity.  The  progress  of 
settlement  is  constantly  disclosing  some  objects  hi  the 
forests  or  prairies  of  the  west,  which  are  sources  of 
wonder  to  those  only  who  will  not  take  the  trouble  to 
investigate.  Bones  crossed  in  an  unusual  manner  in  the 
ancient  graves  or  tumuli,  which  are  so  common  through- 
out this  region,  or  collected  into  measured  piles,  and 
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sometimes  mixed  with  the  more  elongated  joints  of  cer- 
tain quadrupeds,  afford  full  evidence  of  the  giants  and 
other  monstrous  or  deformed  creations  of  which  we  have 
heard.  We  have  a  recent  instance  of  this  kind  in  the 
reported  discovery  of  the  bones  of  a  non-descript  animal 
in  the  alluvial  soil  near  Baton  Rouge.  This  animal  is 
described  as  having  bifurcated  black  horns,  and  long 
claws,  very  disproportionate  to  a  small  raccoon-like  body. 
Nature  proceeds  by  stated,  unalterable  laws,  and  what- 
ever contradicts  them  may,  without  much  hazard,  be 
pronounced  false.  If  we  are  told  of  eagles  with  two 
heads,  or  raccoons  furnished  with  horns,  these  laws 
teach  us  to  disbelieve  it,  because  it  is  contrary  to  the 
axioms  of  philosophy,  and  the  evidence  of  our  senses. 

With  regard  to  that  class  of  our  western  mounds, 
which  merely  consist  of  conical  heaps  of  earth,  we  think 
too  much  mystery  has  been  thrown  about  the  discussions. 
We  are  inclined  to  think,  that  they  do  not  furnish  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  that  high  state  of  the  arts,  among  the 
people  who  raised  these  earthy  pyramids,  which  has  been 
claimed  for  them.  Their  construction  does  not  appear 
to  involve  a  greater  knowledge  of  architecture,  geometry, 
or  mechanical  skill,  than  we  may  concede  to  have  been 
possessed  by  the  ancestors  of  the  present  race  of  Indians. 
And  their  erection  by  these  tribes,  at  an  early  period  of 
their  history,  can  scarcely  be  deemed  as  evincing  a 
greater  degree  of  industry,  than  we  may  suppose  com- 
patible with  the  habits  and  condition  of  populous,  fierce, 
and  warlike  nations,  engaged  in  constant  disputes  for  the 
right  of  territory,  and  evincing  a  noble  thirst  for  fame,  by 
seeking  continual  opportunities  of  proving  themselves 
great  warriors,  expert  hunters,  and  superior  men. 

We  have  for  some  time  entertained  the  opinion,  that 
many  of  these  mounds  were  erected  by  the  tribes  inhabit- 
ing the   Ohio  and  Mississippi  valleys,  to  defend  them- 
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selves  against  the  encroachments  of  their  enemies.  We 
may  suppose  these  mounds  to  have  served  as  a  rallying 
point  for  the  tribe  on  the  first  news  of  an  invasion,  where 
they  fought  under  the  immediate  inspection  of  their  pa- 
triarchs, and  where  they  were  consequently  excited  to 
acts  of  the  greatest  daring.  Before  the  introduction  of 
fire-arms,  these  artificial  hills,  raised  on  a  flat  surface, 
may  have  been  considered  as  places  of  warlike  annoy- 
ance, capable  of  being  maintained  against  superior  num- 
bers, and  from  which  the  most  dreadful  sallies  may  have 
been  made  into  the  ranks  of  their  opponents.  They 
must  certainly  have  been  eligible  sites  for  casting  mis- 
siles among  the  bands  of  the  assailants.  Here,  we 
may  conclude,  the  collected  strength  of  the  nation  was 
mustered,  here  they  staked  their  all  on  the  issue  of  a 
battle  in  defence  of  their  liberties,  and  here,  if  defeated, 
they  left  a  monument  of  their  bravery,  drenched  with  the 
blood  of  their  fighting  men,  and  consecrated  to  posterity 
by  their  slowly  decaying  bones.  We  cannot  conceive 
a  higher  effort  for  a  brave  but  rude  people. 

There  is  a  tradition  of  this  kind  extant  among  the  Wy- 
andots,  and  we  doubt  not,  if  proper  researches  were 
made,  similar  traditions  would  be  found  among  the  other 
western  tribes.  In  the  year  1802,  Col.  Williams,  a 
Wyandot  Chief,  then  on  a  visit  at  New  Haven,  told  Mr. 
Calhoun,  that  these  mounds  were  erected  by  the  western 
Indians,  to  defend  themselves  against  the  confederate 
Iroquois.*     That  they  were  not  more  than  two  or  three 

*  History  of  the  Five  Nations.  The  following  testimony  of  the 
power  and  achievements  of  these  nations,  from  an  authentic  work  pub- 
lished in  the  last  century,  may  prove  interesting : — '*  It  is  well  known  that 
a  confederacy  of  savage  tribes,  whose  principal  residence  is  now  to  the 
southeast  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  who  were  known  by  the  name  of  Iroquois, 
or  Five  Nations,  made  themselves  the  most  conspicuous  of  all  the  Indian 
powers  of  America,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  that  they  re- 
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hundred  years  old,  and  that  such  was  the  concurrent  ac* 
count  given  by  the  old  men  of  the  Wyandot  tribe.  This 
chief  belonged  to  a  band  residing  on  the  Maumee.  He 
could  read  and  write  well,  having  been  taught  these 
branches  by  the  French,  and  was  a  man  of  sense  and  infor- 
mation. Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  pursue  this  discus- 
sion. But  we  think  it  important  in  the  examination  of  these 
tumuli,  which  have  been  so  fruitful  a  theme  of  discussion, 
to  discriminate  those  which  are  attributable  to  existing 
tribes,  from  another  class  of  ancient  works  which  are 
fewer  in  number,  more  ancient  in  their  character,  and 
seem  to  have  required  higher  efforts  both  of  skill  and  of 
industry  in  their  erection. 

We  landed  a  short  time  at  the  Wabash  ferry.  At  this 
place  the  main  road,  upon  which  the  mail  is  carried,  be- 
tween Vincennes  and  Shawneetown,  crosses  this  stream, 
within  about  four  miles  of  its  mouth.     Heavy,  unvaried 

tained  their  dominion  and  superiority  through  the  greater  part  of  the  pre- 
sent. They  entirely  subdued  all  the  nations  upon  three  of  the  great  lakes, 
and  upon  all  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Mississippi.  They  were  very 
near  driving  the  French  out  of  America,  and  for  a  long  time  wasted  their 
colony  of  Canada  with  a  most  cruel  war.  But  having  suffered  some  re- 
pulses in  that  war,  becoming  perhaps  jealous  of  the  growing  power  of  the 
English,  and  finding  among  the  Indian  Nations  nothing  that  was  capable 
or  willing  to  give  them  any  disturbance,  they  fell  gradually  into  more  quiet 
dispositions,  and  began  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  that  sovereignty  they  had  so 
long  and  so  earnestly  contended  for. 

The  historians  of  our  colonies  represent  this  people  as  originally  of  very 
pure  and  severe  manners.  But  they  were  corrupted  by  an  intercourse  with 
those  nations,  by  whose  debauchery  they  were  enabled  to  conquer  them. 
Luxury,  of  which  there  may  be  a  species  even  among  the  savages,  by  de- 
grees enervated  the  fierce  virtue  of  the  Iroquois,  and  weakened  their  em- 
pire, as  it  has  done  that  of  so  many  others.  Their  numbers,  which  their 
frequent  wars  in  some  degree  lessened,  were  yet  more  diminished  in  time 
of  peace ;  and  the  renown  of  their  name,  rather  than  their  real  power,  for 

some  time  preserved  that  high  and  haughty  authority,  which  they  for  a 
long  time  continued  to  exercise  over  a  great  part  of  America." — Annual 

Register,  for  1763. 
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forests ;  a  strong  and  comparatively  turbid  current,  with 
broken  alluvial  banks,  which  are  perpetually  yielding  to 
the  action  of  the  river,  characterize  this  part  of  the  Wa- 
bash. The  pecan*  nut-tree  is  found  in  this  vicinity. 
The  soil  is  somewhat  argillaceous,  we  should  think  too 
much  so,  for  profitable  cultivation,  but  the  tall  and  heavy 
growth  of  forest  trees,  does  not  indicate  sterility. 

TORNADOES. 

In  the  year  1814,  two  remarkable  tornadoes  passed 
through  this  part  of  the  country,  sweeping  before  them 
trees,  buildings,  and  fences,  and  causing  a  scene  of  devas- 
tation along  the  tract  of  country  they  traversed,  whose 
effects  are  not  yet  obliterated.  "  The  course  of  the  two," 
observes  a  gentleman  who  has  preserved  this  account  of 
them,  "was  nearly  parallel  and  simultaneous,  about 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  apart,  proceeding  from  south- 
west to  northeast.  One  passed  through  the  prairies 
on  Little  Wabash,  and  beyond  our  sight.  The  other 
passed  in  plain  view,  distant,  on  the  first  appearance, 
about  three  or  four  miles,  and  from  the  levelness  of  the 
country,  it  was  visible  for  many  leagues  in  its  progress. 
Its  shape  was  much  like  that  of  a  cone,  with  the  apex 
downwards,  or  rather  like  a  speaking-trumpet,  its  upper 
part  enlarging  considerably  as  it  joined  the  clouds  above. 
The  body  of  the  tornado  was  as  black  as  pitch,  and  ap- 
peared to  boil  like  that  substance  over  a  furnace.  The 
clouds  above,  were  also  intensely  black.  The  extent  at 
bottom,  has  been  ascertained  to  have  been  between  half 
a  mile  and  a  mile." 


*  Carya  Qlivceformis.     [Nuttal.]     Pekaun',  in  the  Chippewa  language, 
signifies  a  nut :  Pekaunug,  nuts. 
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One  of  these  tornadoes  crossed  the  Ohio,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Wabash.  In  its  progress  it  scooped  the 
water  from  the  channel  of  the  river,  and  fish  were  thrown 
and  left  upon  the  land.  The  lower  end  of  Wabash  Island 
was  completely  desolated.  A  strong  and  substantial 
house,  occupied  by  Capt.  Casey,  was  thrown  down,  be- 
fore the  inmates  could  extricate  themselves,  and  a  Mr. 
Culver,  and  two  other  persons,  one  a  female,  were  killed. 
Three  other  persons  were  wounded.  The  broken 
branches  and  trunks  of  trees,  which  it  had  torn  up,  and 
thrown  into  the  Ohio  and  the  Wabash,  continued  floating 
for  several  days. 

During  the  time  that  this  tornado  was  visible,  the  most 
vivid  flashes  of  lightning  were  observed  to  pass  between 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  in  rapid  succession,  just  in 
front  and  rear  of  the  pitchy  column,  and  sometimes 
through  it.  And  what  may  be  deemed  singular,  no  peals 
of  thunder  accompanied  these  vivid  and  frequent  flashes. 

On  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash,  we  could  not 
perceive  any  striking  features  calculated  to  countenance 
the  error  of  the  early  French  writers,  who,  in  some  of 
their  maps,  permitted  this  stream  to  carry  its  name  to  the 
Mississippi.  Wabash  Island,  which,  in  part,  hides  the 
left  channel  of  the  Ohio,  may  perhaps  have  led  to  this 
deception,  as  it  obscures  for  a  short  distance,  that  supe- 
riority of  width  and  nobly  spreading  volume,  which  are 
so  manifest  on  passing  below  this  island.  We  here  ob- 
served the  characteristic  attachment  of  our  canoemen  to 
the  original  French  names,  as  they  felicitated  each  other 
upon  their  entrance  into  La  Belle  Reviere.  We  directed 
our  course  down  this  stream,  and  reached  Shawneetown 
a  little  after  eleven  o'clock,  A.  M. 

We  had  anticipated  meeting  a  steam  boat  at  this  place, 
and  taking  passage  in  it  for  St.  Louis.  But  as  none  was 
expected  under  eight  or  ten  days,  it  was  determined  to 
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proceed  over  land  across  the  state  of  Illinois,  and  to 
despatch  our  canoemen  with  our  baggage  and  collections 
by  way  of  the  Mississippi.  Wishing,  however,  to  ex- 
amine the  mineralogy  of  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  a  few 
miles  below  this  town,  I  concluded  to  descend  with  the 
canoe  ;  and,  accompanied  by  Capt.  Abraham  Hawkins, 
quitted  Shawneetown  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
The  day  was  serene,  and  we  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted 
view  of  some  of  the  peculiarly  fine  scenery  which  is 
characteristic  of  this  noble  stream. 

OHIO  VALLEY. 

This  part  of  the  Ohio  has  always  struck  us  as  pre- 
senting features  of  no  ordinary  attractions.  This  must, 
we  think,  particularly  impress  the  voyager,  on  the  eve- 
ning of  a  transparent  summer  day,  when  the  current  of 
the  river  is  free  from  the  partial  turbidness  caused  by  the 
spring  freshets  ;  and  when  the  foliage  is  in  the  height  of 
its  verdure  and  luxuriance.  Whoever  has  permitted  his 
boat  to  glide  with  the  noiseless  current,  at  so  peaceful 
an  hour,  watching  the  easy  progress  of  his  descent  from 
one  prominent  point  to  another,  and  noting  those  soft 
and  pleasing  shades  which  give  mellowness  to  a  series 
of  constantly  changing  and  diversified  groupes  of  pic- 
turesque objects,  can  derive  no  paramount  conceptions 
from  human  description. 

With  less  of  the  appearance  of  cultivation,  than  the 
banks  of  this  river  generally  exhibit,  along  its  upper 
portions ;  and  with  a  mixed  aspect  of  barrenness  and 
exuberant  fertility,  the  sectional  view  we  are  considering 
unites  a  boldness  of  features,  which  is  generally  wanting 
in  those  parts  of  the  Ohio  valley,  which  are  exclusively 
alluvial.  It  is  the  only  part  of  this  long  river,  and  we 
have  formerly  passed  through  it,  from  its  head  at  Pitts- 
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burgh,  to  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi  near  Cairo, 
where  inaccessible  perpendicular  rocks  make  a  part  of 
the  immediate  shore.* 

If  it  does  not  equal  all  that  the  most  fervid  poetic 
imagination  has  conceived, 

Of  grove,  of  lawn,  of  mead , 

Whose  turf,  whose  shade,  whose  flowers  among 
Wanders  the  hoary  Thames  along 

His  silver-winding  way :  Gray* 

we  may  at  least  pronounce  it  bold,  diversified,  and  im- 
pressive. And  were  we  requested  to  point  out  to  a 
stranger  that  portion  of  this  river  which  would  at  once 
afford  him  the  best  conceptions  of  its  admired  scenery, — 
its  forests,  precipices,  islands,  and  noble  width,  we  should 
unhesitatingly  select  the  division  included  between 
Shawneetown  and  the  Chain  Rocks, — a  distance  which 
we  suppose  to  be  considerably  within  one  hundred 
miles. 

In  this  distance  we  successively  pass  the  promontories 
called  Battery  Rock,  Cave  Rock,  and  Tower  Rock,  on 
the  right  bank  ;  and  the  entrances  of  the  Cumberland 
and  Tennessee  rivers,  on  the  left ;  while  Hurricane, 
Diamond,  and  other  large  and  beautiful  islands,  separate 
the  water  into  different  channels.  On  the  summit  of 
Tower  Rock,  there  is  stated  to  exist  an  antique  tumulus 
partly  constructed  of  large  blocks  of  stone,  but  by  whom 
erected,  or  for  what  purpose  designed,  our  informant 
had  formed  no  definite  opinion.  I  regret  that  it  was  not 
consistent  with  my  limited  time,  to  visit  this  apparently 

*  To  this  remark,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  objected,  that  the  west  shore  of 
ibis  river  at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  furnishes  an  exception,  though  it  is  one 
possessed  of  no  prominent  features,  and  of  quite  limited  extent — the  rock 
appearing  in  precipitous  masses,  but  at  a  point. 
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interesting  structure,  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  the 
above  statement,  and  judging  of  its  reputed  dimensions. 
Mounds  or  cairns  of  this  kind,  in  which  stone  enters 
as  a  part  of  the  mass,  are  not  unknown  to  other  parts  of 
the  Mississippi  valley,  although  the  stones  are  not  hewed 
or  disposed  with  much  regularity.  We  think  the  small 
sepulchral  mounds,  a  few  miles  below  Shawneetown,  as 
well  as  those  which  we  have  formerly  observed  on  the 
summit  of  the  bluffs  in  St.  Clair  county,  Illinois,  will 
afford  sufficient  evidences  of  this  remark.  But  the  most 
remarkable  structure  of  stone,  of  an  antique  character,, 
which  the  progress  of  settlement  has  disclosed,  is  un- 
doubtedly that  described  by  Dr.  L.  C.  Beck,  as  situated 
near  Noyer  creek,  in  Missouri.* 

BATTERY  ROCK. 

In  passing  the  cliff  known  by  this  name,  some  pecu- 
liar markings  upon  its  surface  induced  me  to  effect  a 
landing  on  the  projecting  crags  at  two  distinct  points. 
I  found  the  rock  to  consist  of  sandstone,  of  a  dark  gray 
colour  and  compact  structure,  and  embracing  throughout 
its  mass  nodules  of  a  compact,  brown  iron  ore.  Some- 
times this  substance  appears  in  thin,  irregular  strata, 
frequently  uudulated,  or  much  contorted.  Being  harder 
than  the  other  parts  of  the  rock,  this  ore  has  resisted 
the  action  of  the  river  with  greater  obstinacy  than  the 
friable,  silicious  portions,  and  in  consequence,  appears 
in  relief  upon  the  denuded  surface.  The  peculiar  aspect 
thus  imparted  to  the  cliff  was  that  which  attracted  my 
attention  in  passing.  This  sandstone  is  not  present  in  the 
precipitous  cliffs  a  few  miles  lower.  Whether  it  is  overlaid 
by  the  limestone,  or  exists  in  juxtaposition,  I  had  not  the 
means  of  ascertaining.     The  immense  cavernous  fissure 

*  Gazetteer  of  Illinois  and  Missouri,  Alb-  1823 
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near  Barker's  ferry,  so  often  visited  by  persons  passing 
the  Ohio,  is  seated  exclusively  in  the  limestone.* 

We  passed  this  cavern  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
and  landed  and  encamped  on  the  Illinois  shore,  a  few 
miles  below. 

July  21st.  We  observed,  near  the  place  of  our  encamp- 
ment, a  fountain,  which  ebbs  and  flows  regularly  four 
times  a  day.  The  stream  of  water  is  copious,  transpa- 
rent, and  cold  ;  and  having  been  much  frequented,  the 
period  of  its  reciprocations  has  been  observed  to  be 
accurately  limited  to  six  hours.  It  issues  from  the  rock 
debris  and  pebblestones,  on  the  brink  of  the  Ohio,  by 
whose  current  it  is  covered  during  the  spring  floods  of  that 
stream.  About  eighty  paces  back  of  this  spring  is  the 
precipitous  range  of  horizontal  limestone,  which  extends 
along  this  portion  of  the  Ohio ;  and  from  some  of. 
whose  subterraneous  fissures  the  fountain  referred  to 
doubtless  proceeds.  It  is  probably  among  the  number 
of  those  hydrostatic  phenomena,  which  may  be  explain- 
ed on  the  principle  of  the  syphon. f 

*  Rock-Inn  Cave,  alias  Cave-in-Rock.  The  following  admeasure- 
ments of  this  open  fissure  were  furnished  by  Mr.  Joseph  Baldwin. 
Length,  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet ;  width,  at  the  mouth,  eighty-eight 
feet ;  height,  at  the  entrance,  forty  feet — tapering  gradually  towards  its 
termination.  There  is  an  unexplored  fissure  in  the  roof  of  this  cavern. 
Popular  tradition  designates  this  cave  as  one  of  the  haunts  of  a  gang  of 
robbers,  who  formerly  infested  this  stream. 

|  Intermitting  Springs.  It  is  quite  clear,  from  one  of  the  familiar 
letters  of  Pliny  the  Consul,  that  fountains  of  this  nature  were  considered 
an  object  of  learned  inquiry  in  his  day  :  [A.  D.  100.]  And  it  is  further 
manifest,  from  the  observations  he  makes  upon  one  of  tbem,  situated 
near  Comum,  the  place  of  his  birth,  that  no  adequate  theory  of  the 
causes  of  this  ebbing  and  flowing  in  running  springs,  was  known  to  the 
ancients.  Even  in  Addison's  time,  an  explanation  quite  different  from 
that  above  suggested,  appears  to  have  been  current,  and,  perhaps,  with 
equal  reason.  It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  the  intermissions  are  caused 
by  the  same  principle  in  all  cases  ;  but  differ  according  to  the  nature  and 
disposition  of  the.  ground ;  the  rock  formations  contiguous,  and  other  local 
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It  was  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  before  I  could 
complete  the  necessary  examination  and  package  of 
minerals,  and  despatch  the  canoe.  The  men  set  out  in 
high  spirits  from  the  confidence  reposed  in  their  fidelity  ; 
and  with  a  determination  to  accomplish  their  circuitous, 
and,  as  it  appeared  to  them,  arduous  voyage  within  the 
time  expected.  I  now  turned  my  thoughts  to  the  means 
necessary  for  reaching  the  Saline,  the  place  appointed 
for  joining  Gov.  Cass :  but  in  a  country  so  thinly  set- 
tled, where  most  of  the  inhabitants  have  just  made  a 
beginning,  a  horse  is  not  readily  procured.  After  several 
hours  detention,  however,  all  difficulties  were  obviated, 
and  at  five  o'clock,  P.  M.  I  set  forward  on  my  route, 
accompanied  by  Capt.  A.  Hawkins,  who,  in  the  most 
polite  and  friendly  manner,  offered  to  guide  me  through. 
Wishing  to  take  in  my  way  the  site  of  some  mining 
operations,  formerly  carried  on  in  this  quarter,  we  soon 
quitted  the  path  and  struck  into  the  woods.  The  land 
rises  immediately  on  leaving  the  river.  It  is  composed 
of  a  red  loam,  plentifully  iilled  with  fragments  of  lime- 
stone, chips  of  hornstone,  &c.  and  covered  with  sturdy 
short  oaks,  standing  far  apart.  The  intervening  spaces 
are  thickly  overgrown  with  coarse  grasses  and  shrubs. 
The  ground  is  quite  unequal ;  very  often  ledges  of  com- 
pact limestone  break  out,  and  on  the  whole,  it  has  rather 

circumstances.  Thus  an  intermitting  spring  on  the  side  of  the  Alps,  may, 
■with  great  probability,  as  the  admired  writer  last  named  has  suggested, 
be  atti'ibutable  to  the  partial  effects  of  the  sun  in  melting  the  snows  col- 
lected in  vast  pits  and  hollows,  on  which  it  shines  but  a  few  hours  in  the 
day,  but  lies  in  shade  all  the  rest.  The  springs  having  their  origin  in 
these  pits,  may  be  supposed  to  run  no  longer  than  the  sun  serves  to 
liquify  the  snow  ;  and  to  resume  their  courses  on  a  fixed  hour  on  the 
succeeding  day.  But  nothing  could  be  wider  from  the  truth  than  any 
theory  of  this  kind,  applied  to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  where  there  are  no 
vast  pinnacles  of  granite  to  shade  the  land,  and  where  it  is  very  rare  to 
=pe  a  particle  of  snow  after  the  first  of  April, 
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the  aspect  of  a  mining,  than  a  farming  country.  At  the 
distance  of  four  miles,  we  reached  and  dismounted  at 
the  neglected  diggings  we  were  in  search  of.  They 
consist  of  a  number  of  pits,  dug  in  the.  western  slope  of 
a  ridge  of  land,  whose  general  direction  appears  to  be 
from  north  to  south.  Here  small  lumps  of  galena,  and 
blue,  purple,  and  white  fluor  spar,  are  abundant ;  more 
commonly,  the  latter  mineral  is  unconnected  with  any 
ore,  and  almost  invariably  crystallized  in  cubes  or 
parallelopipedons,  with  dull,  sometimes  shining,  sur- 
faces. Among  the  rubbish  of  the  mines,  masses  of 
oolite  are  common,  and  by  descending  into  one  of 
the  pits,  I  observed  this  mineral  in  situ.  But  whether  it 
constitutes  an  independent  stratum,  interposed  between 
the  sandstone  and  limestone,  or  is  merely  a  subordinate 
bed  in  the  former,  our  limited  means  of  observation  will 
not  permit  us  to  determine.  We  are  rather  inclined  to 
the  opinion,  that  a  further  examination  of  this  district 
will  prove  the  entire  range  of  calcareous  sandstone 
along  this  part  of  the  Ohio  to  beiong  to  the  oolitic 
formation. 

DIVINATION. 

Various  excavations  in  this  vicinity  remain  to  testify 
the  popular  belief  in  the  occult  arts  of  Rabdomancy, 
which  belong  to  the  mystic  astrology  of  the  dark  ages, 
and  the  exploded  system  of  effluvia.  We  have,  how- 
ever, cause  to  felicitate  ourselves,  that  this  incoherent 
and  extravagant  superstition  has  never  obtained  that 
currency  in  the  United  States  which  it  has  so  long 
maintained  in  Europe,  where  we  observe  that  Aimar, 
and  Thorwenel,  and  Bleton,  continue  to  have  admirers.* 

*  Transactions  of  the  London  Geological  Society,  Vol.  2. 
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We  are  told  that  grave  treatises  are  still  published  on  the 
continent,  which  boldly  carry  back  their  mystic  geognosy 
to  Moses  and  Aaron,  convert  the  club  of  Hercules  into 
a  divining  rod,  and  endow  the  staff  with  which  Romu- 
lus marked  out  the  infant  city,  with  the  sensitive  pro- 
perties of  the  hamarnelis.  During  the  twelvemonth 
that  J  formerly  spent  in  the  mining  district  of  Missouri, 
I  became  acquainted  >vith  a  person  who  had  been  the 
dupe  of  one  of  these  impostors,  and  sunk  a  considerable 
property  in  fruitless  searching  and  digging  in  the  section 
of  country  we  are  now  considering,  with  the  delusive 
hope  of  finding  gold  and  silver.  After  following  this 
professor  of  mystic  arts  for  several  days  over  hills  and 
almost  inaccessible  precipices,  he  at  last  came  to  a  spot 
where,  in  the  technical  phrase,  the  rod  would  work. 
But  after  sinking  several  pits,  nothing  but  a  blue  and 
purple  stone  was  found,  which  is  the  fluate  of  lime,  the 
locality  of  which  has  since  become  so  well  known. 

The  setting  sun  now  admonished  us  to  proceed  on 
our  route;  which,  for  about  two  miles,  lay  down  the 
slope  of  the  ridge  that  has  been  mentioned,  and  over 
another,  more  considerable  in  its  elevation,  and  almost 
inaccessible  in  the  ascent.  Although  leading  our  horses 
by  the  bridle,  their  saddles  slipped  from  their  backs  in 
scrambling  up  this  limestone  ridge  ;  and  the  last  glimpse 
of  daylight  here  disappeared.  Fortunately,  on  gaining 
the  tabular  summit  of  this  ridge,  we  fell  into  the  path 
which  we  had  sought  with  increasing  anxiety  as  the 
darkness  approached ;  but  as  it  was  only  a  narrow 
horse-path,  it  required  unremitting  attention  to  keep  it. 
The  weather,  which  had  been  cloudy  during  the  after- 
noon, now  terminated  in  rain.  About  two  miles  further 
of  this  kind  of  travelling,  brought  us  to  the  door  of  a 
small  log  cabin,  which  promised  little,  but  we  entered 
and  requested  entertainment  for  the  night,  with  a  deter- 
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mination  to  put  up  with  it,  whatever  it  might  be.  „  We 
were  disappointed  to  find  we  could  neither  procure  grain 
nor  shelter  for  our  horses,  or  extract  any  promise  of  food 
for  ourselves.     It  was  truly  a  wretched  hovel,  and   the 
squalid  appearance  of  its  tenant  bore  evidence  to  the 
truth  of  his  statements.     It  was  only  two  miles,  he  ob- 
served,  through  a  wood,   to   a    substantial   farmer's ; 
but  it  was  too  dark  to  find  the  way  without  a  torch,  and 
the  rain  had  now  increased  to  a  degree  which  rendered 
it  very  doubtful  whether  a  torch  could  be  carried  with- 
out being  extinguished.     With  such  an  alternative  be- 
fore us,  there  could,  however,  be  no  room  for  delibera- 
tion, and  after  preparing  a  flambeau  of  dry  wood,  we 
remounted   our  horses   and  entered  the  forest.     The 
whole  success  of  this  experiment  depended  on  the  per- 
manency of  this  light,  and   had  it  gone  out,  we  must 
inevitably  have  lain  down  under  the  nearest  tree,  as  the 
total  darkness  absolutely  precluded  all  idea  of  advancing 
without  it.     And  twice  or  thrice,  as  we  followed  down 
the  zigzag  mountain  path,  the  chances  in  favour  of  the 
latter  result  appeared  to  predominate  :  nevertheless,  we 
accomplished  our  enterprise,   and  reached   the  farm- 
house of  a  Mr.  M'Coy,  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  with 
no   further  inconvenience  than   that   arising   from    the 
severe  drenching  we  had  received.     The  family  being 
in  bed,  were  called  up,  and  manifested  a  cheerful  dis- 
position to  serve  us  ;  our  horses  were  properly  attended 
to,  and  a  supper  was  prepared  at  our  request. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Outlines  of  the  Oshawano  Mountains  : — Some  Account  oj 
their  Mineral  Productions.  Fluor  Spar.  Illinois  Sa- 
line. Antiquities  raised  in  the  Search  for  Brine  Springs, 
Illinois  Prairies.     Bison. 

The  chain  of  highlands,  whose  summits  we  have  now 
passed,  constitutes  one  of  the  most  prominent  features 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  of  Illinois.  That  por- 
tion of  it,  which  is  crossed  by  the  public  road  between 
Shawneetown  and  the  Saline,  is  denominated  the  Knobs  ; 
a  name  which  is  not  applied  with  peculiar  propriety  to 
tabular  ridges  of  secondary  formation ;  but  still  preserves 
the  idea  excited  by  passing  a  number  of  these  parallel, 
abrupt  ridges  in  quick  succession.  These  highlands 
originate  near  the  Little  Wabash — form  a  bold  curve 
around  the  alluvial  plain  of  Shawneetown,  and  reach  the 
Ohio  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  Saline  river.  From 
this  point  they  form,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  a 
picturesque  border  to  this  stream  for  many  miles,  termi- 
nating in  the  vicinity  of  Chain  Rocks.  At  this  place,  it 
would  seem,  they  had  formerly  crossed  the  bed  of  the 

25 
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Ohio,  passing  off  into  the  uninhabited   parts  of   Ken- 
tucky. 

So  far  as  we  have  had  opportunities  to  examine  the 
structure  and  composition  of  this  range,  which  we  shall 
hereafter  refer  to,  under  the  appellation  of  the  Shaunee 
or  Oshawano  Mountains,  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  is 
exclusively  made  up  of  secondary  strata.  The  order  in 
which  these  strata  are  deposited  we  could  not  satis- 
factorily determine.  We  observed  shell  limestone  on 
the  most  elevated  portions  of  our  route  between  Barker's 
ferry  and  the  Saline.  The  sandstone  of  Battery  Rock 
is  the  lowest  of  the  series  exposed  to  observation.  The 
compact  limestone  of  the  Illinois  lead  mine  formation  is 
manifestly  above  the  latter,  although  we  have  seen  no 
transverse  section  of  these  strata,  where  this  order  is 
distinguishable.  Between  the  latter  and  the  eminences 
which  we  have  mentioned,  as  presenting  shell  limestone 
on  their  highest  summits,  there  are  portions  of  the  range 
characterized  by  calcareous  sandstone,  and  oolite.  The 
relative  position  of  the  latter  stratum,  we  cannot  state, 
nor  can  we  assert  that  it  is  interposed  between  the  cal- 
careous sandstone  and  the  compact  limestone  of  Rock-Inn 
Cave.  But  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  such  is  its 
position.  A  horizontal  stratification  evidently  pervades 
the  whole  arrangement.  The  upper  strata  appear  to  have 
readily  yielded  to  disintegrating  agents,  whose  action,  we 
may  presume,  was  more  powerful  at  a  former  period  than 
at  the  present.  Indeed,  we  can  scarcely  attribute  such 
extensive  effects  to  the  comparatively  trivial  causes,  which 
are  still  in  operation  at  the  present  day.  The  effects  of 
this  partial  demolition  have  been  to  divide  the  whole 
range  into  vast  rounded,  or  elongated  summits,  with 
deep  and  rugged  intervening  valleys,  whose  general 
similarity  of  features  renders  it  difficult  to  distinguish 
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one  prominent  ridge,  summit,  or  valley,  from  others  ex- 
isting in  the  same  vicinity.  This,  we  were  informed,  has 
been  the  cause  of  several  persons  losing  their  way  in  the 
woods,  and  being  entangled  among  these  hills  for  many 
days.  Several  interesting  and  commanding  views  are 
presented  in  the  passage  of  these  woody  eminences  ;  and 
it  is  probable,  when  the  forest  shall  be  cleared  away,  the 
channel  of  the  Ohio,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  level 
Kentucky  shore,  may  be  distinctly  seen  from  certain 
points  of  this  range.  We  have  not  heard  that  any  coal 
has  been  discovered  in  it.  But  there  is  an  exten- 
sive and  valuable  saline  deposite  on  its  western  base  ; 
and  it  is  at  this  point,  that  the  immense  level  prairies  of 
the  Illinois  commence.  In  no  place  does  this  range  ap- 
pear to  spread  more  than  twenty  miles,  and  it  is  believed 
its  width  is  generally  comprehended  within  eight  or  nine. 
But  it  is  not  our  design  to  describe  this  mountainous 
chain  topographically,  for  which  our  means  of  observa- 
tion do  not^  qualify  us.  Our  principal  object  in  pro- 
pounding a  name  for  this  prominent  tract  of  highland,  is 
to  facilitate  geological  reference,  in  which,  also,  we  com- 
bine an  allusion  to  the  once  powerful  tribe,  who  for  so 
many  years  resided  along  its  eastern  base. 

If  the  preceding  views  are  accurately  taken,  it  results 
that  the  lead  mines  on  the  United  States  Reserve  near 
Barker's  ferry,  and  the  locality  of  fluor  spar,  for  which 
it  is  more  generally  distinguished,  are  seated  in  the  Shau- 
nee  mountains.  Besides  the  great  abundance  of  the 
latter  mineral,  and  the  occasional  but  precarious  quan- 
tity of  galena  found  in  this  district,  we  can  mention 
localities  of  pyrituous  iron,  oolite,  laminated  calc  spar, 
limpid  and  radiated  quartz,  and  sulphate  of  barjies. 

It  presents  a  field  for  the  naturalist,  which,  we  think, 
will  invite  future  observers.     Nothing,  however,  in  its 
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present  imperfectly  explored  state,  offers  a  more  interest- 
ing subject  than  its  vast  accumulation  of 

FLUOR  SPAR. 

This  mineral  appears  to  extend  over  a  considerable 
surface,  and  presents  a  number  of  varieties  both  in  point 
of  colour,  and  in  its  forms  of  crystallization.  It  is  scat- 
tered over  the  surface,  or  imbedded  in  the  diluvial 
formation.  It  occurs  massive,  and  crystallized  in  cubes, 
octaedrons,  &c.  The  surface  of  the  crystals  is  gene- 
rally dull.  In  their  colour  they  present  various  shades 
of  blue,  violet,  yellow,  and  white.  We  have  not  ob- 
served any  with  a  tinge  of  green.  It  is  rather,  in  fact, 
in  the  abundance  of  the  deposite,  than  in  the  clearness 
of  the  crystals,  brilliance  of  surface,  or  variety  of  colour, 
that  this  locality  is  remarkable.  In  this  respect,  and 
this  only,  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  superior  to  the 
noted  and  extensive  locality  at  Derbyshire,  described  by 
Dr.  Silliman.* 

Mr.  Jessup  discovered,  in  some  parts  of  this  district, 
fatid  fluate  of  lime — a  subspecies  which  was  before  un- 
known, f  We  have  not  visited  the  precise  locality  men- 
tioned by  this  mineralogist ;  but  as  we  do  not  find  this 
new  property  in  any  of  the  specimens  we  brought  from 
that  part  of  the  country,  it  is  presumable  that  this  species 
is  more  limited  in  its  distribution  than  the  inodorous 
varieties. 

In  the  excursion  which  furnishes  the  occasion  for 
these  remarks,  I  went  out  about  half  a  mile  west  of  the 
Ohio,  to  visit  a  new  locality  opened  by  Mr.  Baldwin. 
In  removing  a  few  cubic  feet  of  earth,  I  procured  as 

*  Travels  in  England,  Holland,  and  Scotland. 
t  Cleaveland's  Mineralogy,  2d  Ed. 
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many  specimens  as  filled  a  box  fourteen  inches  square. 
None  of  these  crystalline  masses  were  obtained  at  a 
depth  of  more  than  two  feet  below  the  surface,  and 
one  of  them  was  an  octaedral  crystal,  five  inches  in 
diameter.  Most  commonly,  they  are  readily  divisible 
into  tetraedrai  prisms,  and,  what  I  have  not  observed  in 
European  fluates,  the  fractured  surface  is,  in  general, 
distinctly  irised.  I  procured  no  crystals,  however,  at 
this  place,  whose  outer  surfaces  are  i\ot  more  or  less 
dull,  although,  at  the  same  time,  possessing  a  certain 
degree  of  translucence  or  transparency. 

It  is  further  deserving  of  remark,  that  the  fluor,  which 
makes  so  important  a  character  in  this  alluvial  deposite, 
appears  not  as  an  original  deposition,  but  as  the  detritus 
of  pre-existing  veins.  In  this  respect,  it  offers  a 
striking  diil'erence  to  the  metalliferous  alluvion  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  where  we  see  the  heavy  spars  and  calc 
spars,  together  with  crystallized  galena,  and  black  and 
yellow  blende,  forming  deposites  in  the  alluvial  soil 
which  appear  as  completely  in  place,  and  as  free  from 
all  marks  of  attrition  as  if  these  minerals  had  been  crys- 
tallized in  the  veins  and  cavities  of  rocks.  We  there, 
(at  least  in  the  red  marl)  observe  none  of  those  evidences 
of  a  remote  origin — no  obliteration  of  the  angles  of  crys- 
tals by  one  having  rubbed  against  another ;  which,  in 
the  Illinois  formation,  are  so  frequently  to  be  found. 

PSETJDOMORPHOUS  SANDSTONE. 

I  observed  among  the  fragments  of  pre-existing  rock 
strata,  which  are  found  in  the  alluvial  soil,  a  number  of 
large  fragments  of  calcareous  sandstone,  whose  forms 
were  so  distinctly  and  perfectly  pseudomorphous  as  to 
render  them  very  remarkable.     The  most  common  im- 
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press  which  these  masses  disclose,  appears  to  have  re- 
sulted from  a  cube,  or  two  cubes,  variously  united  ;  a 
form  of  crystallization  extremely  frequent  in  the  Illinois 
fluates;  and  a  slight  inspection  of  these  masses  appears 
to  make  it  evident,  that  they  have  been  moulded  upon 
this  mineral,  and  that  an  extensive  stratum  of  this  pseu- 
domorphous  rock  formerly  existed  in  this  quarter.  One 
of  these  crystal-moulded  cavities  that  I  measured,  gave 
sides  of  three  inches,  and  another  of  two  inches  and  a 
quarter,  which  is  the  more  common  size  ;  but  I  could 
discover  no  traces  of  remaining  spar  in  these  cavities. 
The  stone  itself  has  a  dull  gray  colour,  and  possesses  a 
compact  or  earthy  fracture.  We  are  not  aware  that  any 
pseudomorphous  formation  of  this  distinct  kind,  with 
the  open  casts  of  crystals,  large  and  well  defined,  as 
they  uniformly  appear  in  this  instance,  has  been  men- 
tioned by  authors. 

22d.  We  resumed  our  journey  at  daybreak.  There 
is  a  wagon  road  from  the  western  base  of  these  moun- 
tains to  the  Saline,  which  is  carried,  for  the  most  part, 
on  the  banks  of  one  of  the  tributaries  of  Saline  river. 
The  settlements  are  thin  and  much  scattered  ;  the  lands, 
although,  in  some  places,  rich  and  heavily  timbered,  are 
frequently  the  reverse;  and  as  we  approach  the  salt- 
works, they  become  low,  wet,  and  sour.  The  native 
grasses  along  this  part  of  the  route,  present  a  yellowish 
and  sickly  hue,  which  is,  probably,  in  some  degree,  the 
result  of  saline  impregnations.  The  inhabitants  along 
this  small  stream,  appear  to  command  few  of  the  com- 
forts of  life.  It  was  with  some  difficulty  we  could  pro- 
cure the  ordinary  accommodations.  The  weather  con- 
tinued gloomy,  and  some  slight  showers  of  rain  fell. 

We  reached  the  Saline  tavern,  [upper  Saline]  at 
eleven  o'clock,  A.  M.  Gov.  Cass  and  suite  had  reached 
the  same  place  a  few  hours  previous,  having  left  Shaw- 
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neetown  at  a  seasonable  hour  in  the  morning.  We  shall 
here  mention  a  little  incident  that  happened  at  the 
moment  of  their  setting  out,  which,  we  believe,  how- 
ever, is  neither  common  nor  peculiar  in  this  section  of 
the  country.  But  practices  of  this  kind  will  never  be 
completely  done  away,  until  they  meet  the  just  and 
pointed  reprobation  of  all  classes.  A  two-horse  car- 
riage, containing  seats  for  six  inside  passengers,  had 
been  hired  to  take  us  to  St.  Louis,  at  a  fixed  and 
adequate  price — in  the  determination  of  which,  the 
proprietor  had  taken  care  to  consider  the  number  of 
unoccupied  seats,  and  they  were,  of  course,  included  in 
the  charter-money,  and  the  entire  vehicle  and  driver 
placed  at  our  disposal  and  direction.  At  the  moment  of 
stepping  into  the  carriage,  at  the  inn  door,  a  gentleman, 
not  of  our  party,  presented  himself,  and  solicited  per- 
mission to  enter,  making  some  remarks  on  the  pecu- 
liarity of  his  situation,  which  had  already  detained  him 
an  unusual  time.  As  his  manners  and  appearance  be- 
spoke a  favourable  reception,  and  there  were  three  spare 
seats,  Gov.  Cass  readily  offered  him  one  of  them. 
But  what  was  our  surprise  on  learning,  that  the  inn- 
keeper, whose  name  we  spare,  had  been  careful  to 
exact  from  this  gentleman  the  full  amount  of  the  cus- 
tomary fare  from  Shawneetown  to  St.  Louis,  cautiously 
concealing  from  him  the  circumstance  of  this  being  a 
private  carriage.  In  this  way,  courtesy  is  some- 
times frustrated  in  its  purposes,  while  the  knave  fills  his 
pockets. 

ILLINOIS  SALINE. 

These  works  are  the  property  of  the  State  of  Illinois  : 
they  afford  one  of  the  instances  of  those  mines,  whose 
value  arises  not  less  from  their  productiveness,  than  from 
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their  contiguity  to  a  market ;  and  in  both  respects  the 
prospective  advantages  of  this  saline  are  certainly  great. 
It  now  employs  seven  furnaces,  seated  within  a  few  miles 
of  each  other,  and  is  stated  to  produce  annually,  two 
hundred  thousand  bushels  of  merchantable  salt.  It  re- 
quires three  hundred  gallons  of  water  to  make  a  bushel 
of  salt,*  and  there  is  consequently  sixty  millions  of  gal- 
lons of  water  evaporated  here  annually,  which  we  should 
suppose  would  not  create  sufficient  humidity  in  the  atmos- 
phere, to  affect  the  health  of  the  workmen  ;  but  it  may 
still  deserve  inquiry,  whether  this  is  not  among  the  causes 
of  the  unhealthiness,  which  is  generally  complained  of. 
The  brine-water  is  pumped  up  from  various  depths,  by 
horse-power — then  carried  in  logs  about  two  miles,  and 
boiled  in  flat  iron  pans  and  kettles.  The  present  price  of 
salt  at  the  works,  which  is  fixed  by  a  law  of  the  state,  is 
one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  bushel.    This,  taking 

*  In  Dr.  Van  Rensselaer's  valuable  Essay  on  Salt,  recently  published,  the 
strength  of  the  water  of  these  mines,  is  stated  to  be  somewhat  greater;  but 
this  conclusion  doubtless  results  from  the  fact,  that  the  brine  is  not  equally 
concentrated  at  the  different  wells.  Even  between  those  wells  situated 
quite  near  to  each  other,  slight  differences  of  this  kind  are  observed.  "  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  gallons  oi  brine,"  he  observes,  "  yield  fifty  pounds  of  salt. 
Near  one  of  the  wells  is  a  basin-shaped  cavity,  of  about  four  hundred  feet 
in  circumference,  the  soil  in  and  about  which,  is  intimately  blended  with 
fragments  of  earthenware.  In  the  centre  of  it,  a  well  has  been  sunk,  which 
affords  a  more  concentrated  brine,  one  hundred  and  ten  gallons  yielding  fifty 
pounds  of  salt.  Circumstances  countenance  the  idea,  that  this  spring  has 
been  worked  in  early  ages  ;  perhaps  by  the  aborigines.  In  digging  this 
well,  the  first  fourteen  feet  were  a.  slight  earth,  mixed  with  ashes  and  frag- 
ments of  earthenware  ;  the  remaining  fourteen  were  through  abed  of  clay, 
deeply  coloured  with  oxyd  of  iron,  and  containing  fragments  of  pottery. 
The  clay  has  something  of  the  appearance  of  having  been  subjected  to  the 
action  of  fire.  In  a  drain  which  seems  to  have  answered  the  purpose  of 
carrying  away  superabundant  water,  is  a  layer  of  charcoal,  six  inches  deep, 
and  four  feet  below  the  surface.  The  stones  in  the  vicinity  seem  as  though 
they  had  been  burnt." — Essay  on  Salt,  &c.  Delivered  as  a  Lecture  before 
the  New-York  Lyceum  of  Natural  History.     New-York,  1823. 
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the  annual  produce  before  mentioned  to  be  correct,  gives 
a  yearly  gross  income  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars.  Of  this  sum,  ten  thousand  dollars  is  paid  at  the 
state  treasury  for  rent,  by  the  different  individuals  who 
work  the  mines.  The  amount  of  labour  in  digging, 
boring,  and  evaporation  ;  the  cost  of  iron  for  pans,  and  of 
fuel  to  heat  them ;  the  wear  and  tear  of  machinery ; 
cooperage,  and  other  incidental  expenses,  in  manufac- 
turing this  amount  of  salt,  must  be  considerable,  and  pro- 
duce a  further  reduction  of  the  sum,  by  probably  more 
than  three-fifths  of  the  whole  amount.  But  we  possess 
no  data,  by  which  to  determine  what  portion  of  the  price 
of  the  bushel  of  Illinois  salt  is  labour,  as  distinguished 
from  rent,  and  from  profit.  The  latter  is  understood  to 
be  such  as  to  produce  an  animated  competition  in  the 
application  for  leases  ;  and  what  can  be  a  better  proof  of 
the  profits  of  the  manufacture,  than  the  law  which  fixes 
the  maximum  price  of  the  bushel  of  salt,  at  one  dollar  and 
twenty-five  cents  ?  This  law  is  doubtless  based  on  the 
principle  of  allowing  the  lessee  a  fair  profit  after  paying 
his  labour  and  his  rent,  and  at  the  same  time  protecting 
the  purchaser  against  imposition.  These  salt  mines  were 
granted  by  Government  to  the  state  of  Illinois,  on  its 
admission  into  the  union.  Congress  has  indeed  been 
an  alma  mater  to  these  western  settlements,  first  nursing1 

3  o 

them  during  a  period  of  territorial  infancy,  and  afterward, 
when  they  are  prepared  to  assume  that  rank  in  the  con- 
federacy, to  which  common  rights  entitle  them,  making 
them  important  donations  of  mines  seated  on  the  public 
domain,  and  large  grants  of  land  to  endow  colleges,  to 
support  schools,  and  to  construct  roads.  In  a  govern- 
ment which  proceeds  on  the  principle  of  "meting  unto 
all  an  equal  measure,"  well  may  the  old  states  exclaim 
against  a  distribution,  in  which  they  are  not  partakers. 
And  it  can  only  be  justified  on  the  ground  of  a  reward  to 
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emigrants  who  confer  a  public  benefit  by  settling  in  the 
new  states  ;  where  they  are  for  many  years  exposed  to  a 
series  of  dangers  and  privations,  which  are  peculiar  to  the 
frontiers. 

ANCIENT  POTTERY. 

It  is  common  in  digging  at  these  salt  mines,  to  find 
fragments  of  antique  pottery,  and  even  entire  pots  of  a 
coarse  earthenware,  at  great  depths  below  the  surface. 
One  of  these  pots  which  was,  until  a  very  recent  period, 
preserved  by  a  gentleman  at  Shawneetown,  was  disin- 
terred at  the  clepth  of  eighty  feet,  and  was  of  a  capacity 
to  contain  eight  or  ten  gallons.     Others  have  been  found 
at  even  greater  depths,  and  of  greater  dimensions.     We 
will  not  venture  to  state  the  surprising  capacities  of  se- 
veral of  these  antique  vessels  that  were  described  to  us, 
lest,  not  having  seen  them,  there  may  be  some  error  in  the 
statements,  which  were,  however,  made  in  the  fullest  con- 
fidence.    The  composition  and  general  appearance  of 
this  fossil  pottery,  cannot  be  distinguished  from  those 
fragments  of  earthenware,  which  are  disclosed  by  the 
mounds  of  the  oldest  period,  so  common  in  this  quarter, 
and  evince  the  same  rude  state  of  the  arts.     In  all  this 
species  of  pottery,  which  we  have  examined,  there  is  a 
considerable  admixture  of  silex  in  the  form  of  pounded 
quartz,  or  sand,  in  comparatively  coarse  grains  ; — which, 
as  is  very  well  known,  has  a  tendency  to  lessen  the 
shrinkage  of  the  clay,  to  prevent  cracks   and  flaws  in 
frying,  and  to  enable  the  mass  to  sustain,  the  sudden  ap- 
plication of  heat  without  liability  to  burst.     The  whole 
art  of  making  chymical  crucibles,  as  well  as  those  em- 
ployed in  the  large  way,  in  several  manufactures  where 
great  heats  are  necessary,  is  founded  on  this  principle. 
In  the  great  capacities  of  these  clay  pots,  however,  and 
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ill  their  frequent  occurrence  in  the  alluvial  soil  of  these 
mines,  and  at  immense  depths,  we  remark  a  peculiarity, 
which  is  not  so  easily  reconciled  to  common  appear- 
ances. For  what  purpose  ?  by  whom  ?  and  at  what  pe- 
riod, were  these  capacious  vessels  fabricated  ?  These 
are  interrogatories  which  have  frequently  been  put,  but 
perhaps  never  satisfactorily  answered.  The  most  pre- 
valent opinion  here,  attributes  them  to  the  aborigines,  or 
to  an  ancient  race  of  people,  who  resorted  to  these  brine 
springs  to  manufacture  salt.  Leaving  this  question  for 
the  decision  of  those  who  have  greater  lights  to  guide 
them,  than  we  can  command,  one  or  two  considerations 
on  the  geological  history  of  this  formation  may  be  offered. 

If  these  antique  vessels  are  supposed  now  to  lie  in  those 
depths  and  chasms  where  they  were  anciently  employed, 
the  surface  of  the  Ohio,  and  consequently,  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, must  then  have  been  sixty  or  eighty  feet  lower  than 
they  are  at  present,  to  enable  the  saline  water  to  drain  off. 
It  follows  that  the  ocean  itself,  must  then  have  stood 
at  a  lower  level,  or  extended  in  an  elongated  gulf  up 
the  present  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  We  are  aware 
that  these  are  mere  gratuitous  assumptions,  but  have 
they  not,  at  the  same  time,  a  colouring  of  plausibility ; 
and  may  we  not,  at  least,  infer  a  high  antiquity  for 
these  utensils:  the  monuments  of  some  ancient  race 
of  men,  (whether  of  European,  Asiatic,  or  Indigenous 
stock,)  whose  origin,  whose  history,  and  whose  anni- 
hilation, live  only  in  conjecture  ! 

There  is  another  consideration  connected  with  this 
subject,  which  may  hereafter  be  worthy  the  attention  of 
American  zoologists.  We  should  suppose  so  complete 
a  revolution  in  the  surface  of  the  country,  as  these  dis- 
coveries indicate,  must  have  involved  in  its  effects  the 
race  of  large  graminivorous  animals  which,  at  a  former 
period,  appear  to  have  inhabited  the  western   plains; 
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And  the  history  ot*  their  discovery,  in  a  fossil  state, 
proves  that  it  is  in  situations  like  this,  which  were  their 
favourite  resorts  when  living,  that  we  should  search  for 
their  osteological  remains.  It  is  here,  therefore,  that 
we  may  anticipate  the  most  successful  results  in  digging 
for  the  bones  of  these  extinct  species. 

We  set  out  from  the  Saline  at  twelve  o'clock, 
and  encountered  some  slight  showers  in  the  course  of 
the  afternoon.  The  road  lies  over  a  flat  prairie  country 
which  appears  to  have  been  overgrown  with  shrubbery 
and  small  trees  at  a  comparatively  recent  period.  For 
a  distance  from  the  Saline,  it  is  decidedly  steril,  and  sub- 
ject to  pools  of  standing  water.  Its  qualities  improve 
as  we  advance,  but  the  few  plantations  passed,  served 
rather  to  confirm  an  opinion,  formed  on  a  hasty  inspec- 
tion, that  this  part  of  Illinois  offers  the  slightest  ad- 
vantages to  the  agriculturist.  We  reached  M'Creary's* 
after  a  journey  of  twenty-one  miles.  Having  witnessed 
a  number  of  persons  with  pale  and  sickly  countenances, 
we  inquired  of  the  innkeeper,  the  state  of  general  health 
in  this  part  of  the  country.  He  replied,  that  he  had 
lived  a  number  of  years  on  his  present  plantation,  during 
which  himself  and  family  had  been  remarkably  fortunate 
as  to  health — that  there  were,  every  year,  some  cases  of 
bilious  and  intermittent  fevers  in  the  neighbourhood,  but 
they  were  seldom  alarming,  and  he  thought  the  country 
might  be  pronounced  eminently  healthful.  It  was  no 
confirmation  of  this  latter  conclusion,  when  we  afterward 
learned  from  him,  that  he  had  just  risen  from  a  fever  of 
four  weeks  continuance,  and  that  his  wife  then  lay  ill  of 
the  same  complaint. 

*  The  necessity  of  introducing  personal  names,  to  indicate  the  stages 
of  our  route,  across  a  section  of  country  which  is  destitute  of  towns,  and 
without  manv  prominent  geographical  features,  will  appear  obvious. 
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ILLINOIS  PRAIRIES. 

23d.  Our  first  stage  brought  us  to  Demint's.*  In 
this  distance  we  crossed  two  prairies  :  the  first,  com- 
mencing about  eight  miles  beyond  M'Creary's,  is  three 
miles  over.  It  has  some  small  clumps  of  oaks,  or  rather 
oases,  which  are  all  that  the  eye  finds  to  rest  upon,  in 
searching  over  the  unvaried  surface  of  ripened  grass. 
The  soil,  as  disclosed  by  the  wagon  path,  appears  to  be 
far  from  fertile.  In  its  composition  we  alternately  ob- 
serve a  predominance  of  sand  and  clay,  and  it  has  little 
depth  of  black  mould  upon  it.  There  are  very  few 
plantations  upon,  or  around  the  borders  of  this  prairie. 
The  next  prairie  passed  is  five  miles  across,  and  termi- 
nates at  Demint's.  It  is  also  arid,  with  a  comparatively 
thin  crop  of  grass,  and  diversified  with  small  groves  of 
black  oak,  of  a  dwarfish  growth.  Both  these  prairies 
are  characterized  by  limited  patches  of  the  scrub  oak.f 
In  passing  over  these  prairies,  and  witnessing  the  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  native  herbage,  which  annually  rises 
and  falls,  uneaten  and  uncut,  the  mind  is  insensibly  car- 
ried back  to  that  period,  when  they  were  animated  with 
herds  of  the  deer,  moose,  elk,  and  buffalo,  or  Illinois 
cow.:}:  It  is  but  a  few  years  since  this  last-mentioned 
animal  was  quite  common  on  these  plains  ;  and  there 
are  many  men  living,  still  hale  and  active,  who  have 
chased  herds  of  them  over  the  now  cultivated  and  im- 
proved parts  of  Kentucky. §     There  is  not  now  an  ani- 

*  Seventeen  miles.  f  Quercus  ilicifolia. — E. 

X  Generally  so  called,  as  we  are  informed  by  Charlevoix,  among  the 
early  French  inhabitants. 

§  In  the  year  1769,  Col.  Daniel  Boon  made  his  first  visit  to  Kentucky. 
"  At  this  time,"  he  informs  us  in  his  Narrative,  "the  buffaloes  were  more 
frequent  than  I  have  seen  cattle  in  the  settlements,  browzing  on  the  leaves 
of  the  cane,  or  cropping  the  herbage  on  those  extensive  plains,  fearless, 
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mal  of  this  species  existing,  in  a  native  state,  between 
the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi,  and  before  the  lapse  of 
many  years,  it  will  only  be  known  in  the  recesses  of  the 
Rocky  mountains,  and  upon  that  immense  desert-plain, 
which  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Edwin  James  as  extending 
along  the  eastern  base  of  these  snowy  eminences.* 

Limiting  our  stop  to  the  time  necessary  to  procure  re- 
freshment, we  again  set  forward  under  a  vertical  sun. 
The  country  preserves  a  great  sameness  of  features,  and 
the  principal  changes  are  those  which  exist  between  open 
forests  and  level  prairies.  Unless  upon  "  the  boundless 
waste"  of  one  of  the  latter,  the  prospect  is  quite  limited, 
and,  as  there  are  no  prominent  inequalities  in  the  ground 
which  deserve  the  name  of  hills,  even  the  prairies  cannot 
be  seen  to  the  best  advantage.  The  eye  soon  becomes 
satiated  with  spreading  fields  of  grass,  bounded  by  inter- 
minable lines  of  distant  woods.  And  there  is  a  feeling  of 
desolation  connected  with  a  journey  over  one  of  these 
unvaried  plains,  for  which  it  may  be  difficult  to  assign  a 
satisfactory  cause : 

"  Here,  no  cool  springs  in  murmurs  break  away, 
Or  moss-crown'd  fountains  mitigate  the  day  ; 
In  vain  ye  hope  the  green  delights  to  know, 
Which  plains  more  blest,  or  verdant  vales  bestow/' 

The  absence  of  animated  nature,  so  remarkable  as  n 
is  during  the  heats  of  noon,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
causes  of  this  vacuity.  We  occasionally  observe  the 
bones  of  the  bison  and  elk,  bleaching  upon  the  sand,  to 
remind  us  that  these  animals  were  once  abundant.  The 
red  deer  is  also  rapidly  diminishing,  and  is  now  seldom 

because  ignorant  of  the  violence  of  man.  Sometimes  we  saw  hundreds 
in  a  drove,  and  the  numbers  about  the  salt  springs  were  amazing." — Filson's 
Supplement  to  Imlay's  History  of  Kentucky. 

*  Vide  Account  of  Major  Long's  Expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Phil.  1822. 
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»een  by  the  traveller  along  this  track  ;  and  the  smaller 
quadrupeds  generally  confine  themselves  to  the  margins 
of  streams,  or  the  recesses  of  forests.  To  these  situa- 
tions the  existing  species  of  birds  also  retire.  The  eagle 
and  vulture,  and  other  large  species,  who  require  animal 
food,  either  decrease  with  the  game,  or  follow  them  in 
their  migrations  ;  and  the  same  observation  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  wolf,  panther,  and  other  carnivorous  animals 
once  so  numerous  here.  Could  the  pious  Marquette,  or 
the  intrepid  La  Salle,  return  to  view  these  deserted  plains, 
once  teeming  with  the  abundance  and  variety  of  animated 
nature,  they  would  raise  up  their  hands  in  astonishment, 
at  the  surprising  changes  which  a  comparatively  short 
period  has  effected,  and  the  rapid  destruction  which  has 
more  particularly  attended  the  race  of  larger  quadrupeds. 
It  could  scarcely  have  been  anticipated  that  these  im- 
mense herds  of  animals  would  so  soon  have  been  swept 
away,  before  the  irresistible  tide  of  emigration,  or  that 
this  tide  itself  would  have  passed  over  these  admired  and 
extolled  prairies,  to  fix  and  expand  itself  beyond  the 
Mississippi,  without  leaving  greater  evidences  than  we 
can  perceive  of  its  track. 

But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  same  causes 
which  lead  those  birds  and  beasts  still  remaining  in  the 
country,  to  desert  these  prairies  during  the  summer 
heats,  namely,  the  want  of  shade  and  water,  also  ope- 
rate powerfully  in  deterring  settlers  from  locating  them- 
selves upon  them.  Emigrants  prefer  taking  up  theii 
abode  near  a  spring,  or  on  the  borders  of  a  forest ;  and 
the  country  must  acquire  a  plenitude  of  inhabitants,  before 
these  woodless,  and  generally  speaking,  sandy  tracts,  will 
yield  to  cultivation.  As  yet  we  have  witnessed  but  a  sparse 
population.  Farm-houses  are  scattered  along  at  inter- 
vals of  four,  six,  and  ten  miles,  and  there  are  no  striking- 
evidences  of  the  population  having  received  anv  <rrpaf 
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accessions  from  recent  emigration.  We  have  met  but 
few  travellers  on  the  road,  and  the  tufts  of  untrodden 
grass,  leave  us  to  conclude,  either  that  the  current  of 
emigration  along  this  track  flows  more  feebly  than  it  for- 
merly did,  or  that  the  spring  emigrants  usually  reach  their 
places  of  destination  before  the  month  of  July. 

Of  the  salubrity  of  this  part  of  the  country,  we  cannot 
draw  very  favourable  conclusions.  In  most  of  the  houses 
where  we  have  stopped,  the  appearance  of  the  inhabitants 
has  been  pale  and  pining; — indeed,  we  have  seen  few 
ruddy  faces  in  the  prairies.  We  may  be  mistaken  in  the 
opinion  we  are  about  to  express,  but  so  much  of  these 
natural  meadows  as  we  have  yet  seen,  appear  to  be  de- 
ficient both  in  fertility  and  healthiness.  On  the  twenty- 
third  of  July,  the  maize  was  not  sufficiently  matured  for 
boiling,  and  did  not  appear  further  advanced  in  its  growth 
than  we  had  witnessed  on  the  banks  of  the  Maumee,  on 
the  fourth  and  fifth  of  the  month.  This  backwardness  is 
attributed  by  the  Illinois  farmers,  to  the  late  excessive 
rains.* 

*  May  it  not  be  reasonably  supposed,  that  the  soil  of  these  prairies  has 
been  destroyed  by  repeated  fires  in  times  past ;  as  it  is  known  the  natives 
were  in  the  habit  of  setting  fire  to  them,  for  the  convenience  of  hunting  and 
other  purposes  ? 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Cross  the  River  Jiu  Vase.  Improved  Qualities  of  the  Soil. 
Indian  Convicts.  Pass  the  Kaskaskia  River.  Proposed 
Canal.  Geological  Transformations.  Belleville. 
Mounds.     Cross  the  Mississippi. 

We  reached  Great  Muddy  river*  at  an  early  hour  in 
the  afternoon,  and  were  ferried  across  in  a  scow.  A 
few  miles  beyond,  we  drove  across  the  Little  Muddy 
river  on  a  wooden  bridge,  being  the  only  one,  as  yet, 
witnessed  on  our  route,  bating  an  Indian  bridge  on  the 
head  of  the  Wabash.  The  names  of  both  these  rivers 
are  too  strictly  characteristic.  We  could  disregard  the 
distasteful  influence  of  inelegant  names,  but  we  cannot 
forget  the  lengthened  mire  through  which  we  approached 
these  streams.  The  recent  rains  had  rendered  the  roads 
uncommonly  bad,  and  filled  them  with  pools  of  standing 
water.  These  sloughs  were  so  frequent,  as  we  came 
towards  the  Little  Muddy,  (which  is  only  a  branch  of  the 
other,)  that  our  carriage  at  length  stood  still.  No  efforts 
of  the  horses  were  able  to  move  it,  but  every  succeeding 
exertion  served  to  sink  it  deeper.  We  were  ef- 
fectually mired,  and  at  a  spot  where  it  was  impossible  to 

*  Riviere  au  Vase,  ou  Vaseux,  of  the  French 
27 
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get  out  of  the  carriage  without  stepping  more  than  ankle- 
deep  into  plastic  mud.  Example,  on  these  occasions,  is 
better  than  precept,  at  least  this  appeared  to  be  the  opi- 
nion of  Governor  Cass ;  and,  when  we  saw  him  place 
his  shoulders  at  one  of  the  wheels,  there  could  be  no 
hesitation  in  seconding  his  exertions.  As  our  party 
numbered  four,  exclusive  of  the  driver,  we  succeeded 
by  this  means,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  perches,  in  extricating 
the  carriage.  But  it  was  only  to  sink  it  in  fresh  sloughs 
a  little  further  on :  in  fine,  it  required  several  efforts  of 
this  kind  before  we  could  reach  the  brink  of  the  river. 

After  passing  Muddy  river,  there  is,  perhaps,  an  im- 
provement in  the  qualities  of  the  soil,  which  becomes 
decidedly  fertile  in  the  approach  towards  Belleville.  But 
the  prairies  are  still  too  frequent  and  too  large,  too  bar- 
ren of  fuel*  and  timber,  and  too  completely  destitute  of 
running  streams.  These  disadvantages,  where  the  soil 
itself  is  good,  will  some  day  be  remedied  by  digging 
wells,  and  planting  hedges,  as  we  learn  the  English  emi- 
grants have  done  at  Albion  ;  but  such  improvements 
cannot  be  too  early  followed  by  the  rearing  of  forest- 
trees,  on  a  scale  compatible  with  the  future  wants  of 
society.  Forty  years  would,  probably,  cover  the  bleakest 
prairie  with  a  promising  growth  of  oaks  and  maples. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  we  crossed  a  single 
prairie,  six  miles  over,  but  this,  it  will  be  recollected,  is 
but  the  narrowest  part  of  it.  The  length  of  the  Illinois 
prairies  is,  generally,  in  a  transverse  direction,  so  that  by 
casting  the  eye  aside,  they  appear  interminable. 

The  weather,  which  had  been  calm  and  sultry  during 
the  earlier  part  of  the  day,  to  a  degree  that  was  quite 
oppressive,  underwent  a  sudden  transition  in  the  after- 
noon. Thick  driving  clouds,  heavy  peals  of  thunder, 
and  an  agreeable  coolness  of  the  air,  were  the  rapid 

*  May  not  coal  abound  beneath  these  level  tracts  ? 
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precursors  of  a  tempest  of  wind  and  rain — against  which 
the  single  curtains  of  our  carriage  afforded  but  a  partial 
defence.  It  was,  however,  the  best  our  position  could 
command,  as  the  buildings  are  much  scattered  along  this 
part  of  the  road  ;  and,  after  driving  a  number  of  miles 
in  this  confined  situation,  we  reached  Rees's  Inn,*  where 
we  determined  to  pass  the  night.  The  rain  continued 
with  increased  fury  ;  and  we  were  happy  to  beguile  away 
an  hour  in  conversation  before  a  cheering  fire. 

INDIAN  CONVICTS. 

We  observe  that  the  two  Winnebago  prisoners,  Horo- 
jinka  and  Chewacara,  who  were  lately  convicted  for  the 
murder  of  two  soldiers  at  the  post  of  Rock  Island  on  the 
Upper  Mississippi,  and  condemned  to  be  hanged  on  the 
14th  inst.,  have  been  reprieved  by  the  President;  not, 
however,  it  would  seem,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
people,  among  whom  there  appears  to  exist  an  uncon- 
querable prejudice  against  these  unfortunate  people. 
Owing  to  this  feeling,  there  was  some  alleged  ill-treat- 
ment of  the  prisoners  while  they  were  confined  at  Van- 
dalia,  in  consequence  of  which,  one  of  them  died,  we 
think,  after  his  condemnation.  We  hope,  for  the  honour 
of  our  country,  that  the  reports  on  this  subject  are 
greatly  exaggerated.  The  proof,  on  trial  of  these  men, 
was  full  and  positive  against  them  ;  and,  as  is  usual  with 
the  Indians  when  guilty,  they  both  came  forward  and 
acknowledged  that  they  had  killed  the  men,  and  deserved 
death.  After  the  judge  had  pronounced  sentence,  Cara- 
mara,  an  aged  chief  of  the  Winnebagoes,  who,  with 
five  of  his  people,  had  attended  the  trial,  arose  in  court, 
and  addressed  the  presiding  judge  as  follows  : — 

*  Thirty-seven  miles  from  M'CrearyV 
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"  Father, — I  came  from  my  nation  to  hear  the  trial  ot 
Horojinka  and  Chewacara.  You  are  an  American, 
father ;  I  also  claim  to  be  an  American.  When  I  give 
my  hand  to  you,  I  give  it  to  our  great  father,  (the  Presi- 
dent,) and  call  the  Great  Spirit  to  witness  the  sincerity 
of  my  desire,  that  peace  may  exist  between  us.  But  I 
have  not  the  same  power  in  my  nation  as  you,  father, 
have  over  your  children  here,  (pointing  to  the  multitude.) 
This  causes  me  great  sorrow. 

"  I  look  up  to  our  great  father,  as  I  do  to  the  Great 
Spirit,  for  protection.  When  1  came  here,  I  hoped  to 
find  that  Horojinka  and  Chewacara  had  been  better 
treated ;  but  my  heart  bleeds  at  the  cruelty  they  have  re- 
ceived. I  hoped  that  pity  would  have  been  found  for 
them — that  mercy  would  have  been  shown  to  them — and 
that  justice  would  have  been  done  to  them  ;  but  I  have 
found  neither  pity,  mercy,  nor  justice.  But  let  peace 
be  between  us.  Caramara  is  the  friend  of  peace.  It 
is  a  clear  sky  that  he  seeks.  Caramara  is  likewise 
honest, — he  speaks  what  he  thinks  : — he  shakes  you  for 
the  last  time  by  the  hand."*  We  must  respect  the  feel- 
ings and  admire  the  force  and  simplicity  of  the  oratory 
of  the  aborigines,  although  it  should  occasion  no  sur- 
prise that  they  cannot  accommodate  their  conceptions 
of  justice  to  the  severe  maxims  of  civilized  nations. 

24th.  The  weather,  which  continued  tempestuous 
during  the  night,  calmed  as  daybreak  approached,  and 
the  rain  soon  after  abated.  An  immense  quantity  of 
water  had  fallen,  which,  on  so  flat  a  surface,  could  not 
fail  to  make  plashy  and  heavy  roads; — an  effect  that  was 
still  further  increased  by  the  clayey  and  retentive  nature 
of  the  soil,  in  this  section  of  the  country.  We  set  out  a 
little  before  six  o'clock,  and  drove  to  Hutchins's  for 

*  Illinois  Paper. 
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breakfast.*  Six  miles  of  this  distance  is  through  open 
oak  woods,  and  four,  through  prairie.  There  is  a  per- 
ceptible improvement  in  the  qualities  of  the  soil,  and  in 
the  uniformity  of  its  character.  But  we  found  much 
water  in  the  roads,  and  proceeded  slowly  ;  indeed,  we 
now  found  our  progress  retarded  from  a  new  cause,  of 
which  we  had  witnessed  the  first  effects  on  the  preceding 
day.  The  badness  of  the  roads  near  Muddy  river,  and 
the  violent  exertions  of  our  horses,  on  being  repeatedly 
mired,  united  to  the  great  heat  on  the  unsheltered  prairies, 
had  greatly  exhausted  their  strength,  and  gave  us  cause 
to  fear  that  they  would  give  out  at  every  succeeding  stage. 
What  we  had  apprehended  now  happened,  they  were 
so  completely  jaded  by  the  morning's  drive,  that  it  be- 
came necessary  to  hire  others,  with  an  additional  driver 
to  convey  back  the  extra  horses  ; — and  with  this  arrange- 
ment, we  again  set  forward  at  ten  o'clock. 

Although  the  scenery  of  this  part  of  the  Illinois,  pre- 
sents no  grand  or  strikingly  diversified  features,  the 
agreeable  and  often  sudden  transition  from  forest  to 
prairie,  the  profusion  of  flowering  plants,  which  beautify 
the  surface  of  the  latter,  and  even  the  slight  changes  in 
the  colour  and  mineral  characters  of  the  soil,  constantly 
tend  to  keep  awake  attention.  The  soil  appears  more 
decidedly  and  uniformly  rich,  as  we  approach  the  long 
lines  of  woods,  that  mark  the  course  of  the  Kaskaskia 
river ;  but  there  is  throughout  this  country,  a  want  of 
living  water,  which,  during  a  sultry  day,  is  severely  felt 
both  by  man  and  beast.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon 
before  we  entered  the  dark  woods  bordering  this  river, 
and  nothing  could  be  more  grateful  than  its  refreshing 
shade,  after  a  long  day's  exposure  on  the  sunny  and 
woodless  plains.     Our  route  brought  us  to  the  brink  of 

*  Ten  miles. 
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the  river  at  Pattern's  ferry.*  The  stream  at  this  place 
has  a  considerable  width,  with  an  equable  and  apparently 
deep  current.  "  What  brook  is  this  ?"  we  inquired  of 
the  ferryman,  as  he  approached  the  shore  where  we 
stood,  awaiting  his  arrival  from  the  opposite,  bank. 

"  Brook,  Sir,"  he  replied  ;  "  it  may  be  considered  but  a 
brook  in  your  part  of  the  country,  but  we,  who  live  on 
its  banks,  think  it  no  inconsiderable  stream.  This  is  the 
Ocaf  River  !" 

"  Oca  !"  we  reiterated,  "  we  had  supposed  ourselves 
on  the  banks  of  the  Kaskaskia." 

"It  is  called  the  Kaskaskia,"  he  rejoined,  "by   those 
living  near  its  mouth,  but  we  prefer  the  old  name." 
"  Can  it  be  navigated  far  ?" 

"  At  certain  seasons  only.  In  high  water,  boats  may 
ascend  as  far  as  the  new  seat  of  government  at  Vandalia, 
which  is  on  one  of  its  forks.  It  is  the  largest  river  in  the 
Illinois  prairies ;  and  we  think  it  a  pretty  fine  sized  brook, 
as  you  call  it." 

This  local  attachment  to  the  natural  features  of  a 
country  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  view  and  to 
admire  from  our  youth,  is  extremely  natural;  and  there 
is  nothing  at  which  the  pride  of  the  yeomanry  sooner 
takes  alarm,  than  to  hear  their  streams,  their  mountains, 
and  the  natural  advantages  and  beauties  of  their  country 
underrated.  Night  imperceptibly  stole  upon  us,  as  we 
emerged  from  the  tall  forest  on  the  west  banks  of  the 
river,  and  again  entered  the  prairies  ;  but  we  were  com- 

*  After  crossing  at  Patton's  ferry,  and  proceeding  about  one  mile,  the 
road  separates  into  two  forks,  the  right  hand  leading  to  Edwardsville,  and 
the  left  to  St.  Louis.  To  those  travelling  to  St.  Charles,  the  latter  route 
is  twenty-one  miles  nearer,  than  by  the  way  of  Carlisle  and  Edwardsville, 
and  about  ten  nearer  to  Smelser's  ferry. 

t  More  properly  perhaps,  An  Kas,  according  to  the  French  corrupted 
orthography; 
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pelled  to  travel  until  a  late  hour  in  order  to  reach  the 
next  inn.* 

The  same  placid  and  rockless  features  which  have  so 
constantly  been  observed  since  leaving  the  Oshawano 
mountains,  have  characterized  this  day's  journey  ;  and 
there  is  an  equability  in  the  surface  of  the  country,  and 
a  fineness  in  the  particles  that  compose  the  alluvial  soil, 
which,  united  to  the  limited  proportion  of  woodland, 
powerfully  tends  to  induce  reflection  on  the  causes  which 
must,  at  a  comparatively  recent  period,  have  redeemed 
the  whole  country  from  the  dominion  of  water.  Both 
in  this  respect,  and  in  the  general  fertility  of  the  soil, 
as  well  as  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  the  country  for  im- 
provements to  facilitate  a  ready  and  cheap  intercourse, 
by  land  and  water,  nature  appears  to  have  designated  this 
region  of  grasses,  as  the  Holland  of  America. 

PROPOSED    CANAL. 

We  do  not  know  that  the  suggestion  has  heretofore 
been  made,  but  we  should  think  it  quite  practicable  to 
unite  the  Mississippi  and  the  Ohio  across  these  prairies. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  part  of  the  western  country  which 
presents  greater  facilities  for  canal  excavation  ;  and  the 
soil  is  probably  firm  and  retentive  enough  in  its  charac- 
ter to  permit  the  execution  of  such  a  work  with  com- 
paratively little  expense  from  puddling.  We  have  been 
informed  that  the  Saline  and  Muddy  rivers  approach, 
during  high  water,  within  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  of 
each  other,  being  separated  only  by  a  prairie  :  and  we 
suppose  the  Kaskaskia  and  Au  Vase  cannot,  in  many 
places,  be  very  distant.  A  canal  to  connect  the  Saline 
and  the   Kaskaskia  rivers,  would  place  Shawneetown 

*  Rayhill's,  forty-three  miles  beyond  ReesV 
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and  Kaskaskia,  now  two  of  the  most  considerable  towns 
in  the  Illinois,  at  the  two  extremes  of  such  a  communica- 
tion, and  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  both.  Indepen- 
dent of  the  effects  of  such  a  work  on  the  industry  and 
wealth  of  the  immediate  line  of  country  traversed,  it 
would  save  the  expense  of  transportation  for  several 
hundred  miles  on  all  the  commodities  exchanged  between 
Missouri  and  the  Ohio  valley,  in  addition  to  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  imminent  risk  of  navigating  such  a  current 
as  the  Mississippi.  Not  only  so,  but  the  completion  of 
such  a  canal  would  for  ever  supersede  all  future  idea  of 
building  a  commercial  town  on  the  inundated,  noisome, 
and  unhealthy  grounds,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio 
and  the  Mississippi. 

GEOLOGICAL    TRANSFORMATIONS. 

It  seems  manifest,  from  various  appearances,  that  the 
country  we  have  under  consideration  has  been  subjected 
to  the  influence  of  water,  at  a  comparatively  recent 
period  ;  and  it  is  evident,  that  its  peculiar  alluvial 
aspect  is  the  distinct  and  natural  result  of  the  time  and 
the  mode  in  which  these  waters  were  exhausted.  One 
striking  fact,  which  appears  to  have  escaped  general 
observation  is,  that  at  some  former  period,  there  has 
been  an  obstruction  in  the  channel  of  the  Mississippi,  at 
or  near  Grand  Tower,  producing  a  stagnation  of  the 
current  at  an  elevation  of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty 
feet  above  the  present  ordinary  water  mark.  This 
appears  evident  from  the  general  elevation  and  direction 
of  the  hills,  which  for  several  hundred  miles  above, 
are  separated  by  a  valley,  from  twenty  to  twenty -five 
miles  wide,  which  now  deeply  embosoms  the  current  of 
the  Mississippi.  Wherever  these  hills  disclose  rocky  and 
precipitous  fronts,  a  series  of  distinctly  marked  antique 
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water  lines  are  to  be  observed.  These  water  lines  pre- 
serve a  parallelism  which  is  very  remarkable,  and  what 
we  should  expect  to  find,  constantly  present  their 
greatest  depression  towards  the  sources  of  the  river. 
At  Grand  Tower  they  are  elevated  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty  feet  above  the  summer  level,  at  which  eleva- 
tion we  observe  petrifactions  of  madrepores  and  various 
other  fossil  organic  remains  which  belong  to  this  pecu- 
liar era.  Here  the  rocks  of  dark-coloured  limestone, 
which  pervade  the  country  to  so  great  an  extent,  project 
towards  each  other  as  if  they  had  once  united  ;  but 
by  some  convulsion  of  nature,  or  what  is  still  more 
probable,  by  the  continued  action  of  the  water  upon  a 
secondary  rock,  the  Mississippi  has  effected  a  passage 
through  this  barrier,  and  thus  producing  an  exhaustion 
of  the  stagnant  waters  from  the  level  prairie  lands  above. 
That  this  barrier  extended  eastwardly  so  as  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  corresponding  horizontal  limestone 
composing  the  Oshawano  chain,  and  thus  included 
all  the  lowland  prairies  of  the  Illinois,  is  extremely 
probable,  although  we  have  not  extended  our  examina- 
tions eastwardly  along  the  supposed  course  of  the  ob- 
struction. Towards  the  west  we  have  satisfactorily 
traced  its  connexion  with  the  calcareous  formations  of 
the  Ozark*  mountains. 

Another  prominent  fact  which  it  may  be  important  to 
remark,  and  which  we  have  suggested  in  one  of  our 
earlier  publications,!  is,  that  the  whole  Missouri  shore, 
from  the  vicinity  of  Grand  Tower,  extending  upwards, 
is  not   only   sufficiently  elevated   to   have  served,  at  a 

*  Vide  Account  of  Major  Long's  expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
where  this  term  is  applied  to  the  unequal  and  spreading  highlands  between 
the  alluvial  border  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  immense  sandy  plains 
stretching  below  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Yiew  of  the  Lct».d  Mines  of  Missouri,  p.  32,  229,  230. 

2$ 
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former  period,  as  the  western  shore  of  an  expanse  of 
waters  standing  upon  the  present  surface  of  the  state 
of  Illinois,  but  the  country  maintains  this  elevation  as 
we  proceed  inland  toward  the  granitic  mountains  of  St. 
Michael,  and  other  prominent  elevations  of  the  Ozark 
chain.  It  is  precisely  the  reverse  with  respect  to  the 
precipitous  hills  which  border  the  American  Bottom,  for 
on  gaining  their  summit,  and  proceeding  towards  the 
Oca  and  Au  Vase,  the  land  rapidly  falls  back  to 
nearly  the  level  of  the  current  of  the  Mississippi; — a 
fact  which  will  appear  more  conclusive  from  the  follow- 
ing remarks  : — 

When  the  Ohio  river  is  in  flood  at  Shawneetown,  say 
about  thirty  feet  above  its  common  level,  the  stagnant 
water  in  Saline  river  sets  up  about  fifty  miles,  in  a  direct 
line,  and  extends  into  the  prairies  within  twelve  or  four- 
teen miles  of  a  point  on  Muddy  river,  where  its  waters 
are  stagnant  from  the  same  cause  in  the  Mississippi : — 
the  water  at  the  two  points  is  perhaps  very  nearly  on  a 
level,  while  the  elevation  of  the  intervening  prairie  does 
not  probably  exceed  a  mean  of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet. 
Crooked  creek,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  Kaskaskia 
river,  nearly  mingles  its  waters  with  those  of  the  Au 
Vase,  at  a  point  where  they  are  both  stagnant  when  the 
Mississippi  is  in  flood,  the  general  elevation  of  the  in- 
tervening ground  being,  as  before  stated,  about  eighteen 
or  twenty  feet,  which  we  think  may  be  safely  assumed 
as  the  mean  height  of  the  prairie.  But  should  it  be  es- 
timated at  twenty-five,  or  even  thirty  feet,  then  by  adding 
twenty  feet  as  the  elevation  necessary  to  render  the  waters 
of  the  Kaskaskia  and  Au  Vase  stagnant  at  the  points 
mentioned,  and  by  deducting  this  elevation  from  one 
hundred  and  thirty  feet,  the  ancient  height  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, as  proved  by  the  water  marks  on  Grand  Tower, 
we  have  eighty  feet  as  the  depth  of  the  water  over  the 
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highest  parts  of  the  prairies, — a  depth  which  is  probably 
adequate  to  the  deposition  of  those  successive  strata  of 
small  pebblestones,  sand,  clay,  fine  rich  loams  and 
carbonaceous  moulds,  of  which  they  are  composed. 
But  as  the  Grand  Tower  and  the  contiguous  promon- 
tories are  but  the  dilapidated  remains  of  this  barrier,  it 
may  be  supposed  that  the  evidences  of  a  still  higher 
level  of  waters  have  been  carried  away,  and  conse- 
quently, that  the  depth  of  water  over  the  Illinois  prairies 
has  been  greater  than  existing  proofs  indicate. 

On  the  breaking  away  of  the  obstruction,  the  water 
would  recede  gradually  into  those  channels  in  which  it 
is  now  drained  off,  sinking  lower  and  lower  as  the  force 
of  the  current  carried  before  it  new  portions  of  the 
yielding  rock.  The  margins  of  these  drains  would  re- 
main covered  with  water  until  a  comparatively  recent 
period,  and  acquire  further  deposites  of  alluvial  matter. 
These  new  deposites  would  be  highly  favourable  to  the 
after  growth  of  forest-trees;  while  the  intermediate 
table  lands,  being  first  exposed  to  the  sun,  would  soon 
be  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  grasses  and 
various  herbage,  that  would  attract,  from  adjoining 
regions,  the  innumerable  herds  of  large  graminivorous 
animals,  which  formerly  inhabited  the  country.  The 
effect  of  these  immense  herds  of  animals  feeding  upon 
the  nascent  plains  would  be  to  trample  down  vegetation, 
and  prevent  the  growth  of  large  forest-trees, — a  result 
that  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  still  further  promoted 
by  their  annual  exposure  to  fire. 

This  hypothesis  derives  additional  weight  from  an  at- 
tentive consideration  of  the  mineral  character  of  allu- 
vial deposites,  forming  the  surface  of  the  prairies,  in 
which  we  often  observe  fine,  hard,  and  compacted 
layers  of  earth,  similar  to  those  which  are  found  at  the 
bottoms  of  mill-ponds,  where  the  water  has  been  long 
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stagnant.  There  is  throughout  all  this  part  of  Illi- 
nois which  we  have  examined,  an  absence  of  those  large 
boulders  of  granite,  and  other  extraneous  stones,  which 
are  so  common  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  the  north- 
western parts  of  this  state  and  the  United  States, — a 
proof  that  if  these  primitive  masses  ever  existed  here, 
they  have  been  buried  by  fresh  deposites  subsequent  to 
the  period  of  their  original  dispersion.  There  are 
two  features  in  the  geology  of  the  country  we  have  been 
considering,  which  may  perhaps  be  employed  as  evi- 
dences of  the  era  when  the  changes  to  which  we  have 
alluded  were  effected.  We  refer  to  the  impressions 
of  human  feet  on  the  secondary  limestone  rocks  at  St. 
Louis  and  Herculaneum,  (of  the  former  of  which  we 
have  introduced  a  description  in  the  preceding  pages,*) 
and  to  the  discovery  of  the  uncommonly  capacious 
earthen  water-pots,  in  the  alluvial  formation  of  the  Illinois 
saline.  May  not  these  indicia  be  employed  to  date  the 
condition  of  the  country,  for  which  the  foregoing  ob- 
servations contend,  posterior  to  the  first  occupation  of 
our  continent  by  man  ? 

25th.  We  resumed  our  journey  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  The  lands  become  more  undulating,  ap- 
proaching to  hilly,  and  there  is  a  visible  ascent  in  the 
general  surface.  Plantations  are  also  more  frequent, 
the  roads  are  better  beaten,  and  often  intersected  by 
other  paths  : — and  we  frequently  meet  people  going  to, 
or  returning  from  market,  which,  united  to  the  general 
improvements  and  the  increased  animation  of  the  scene, 
indicate  the  approach  towards  a  more  populous  and 
better  improved  district  of  country.  The  lands  are 
rich,  though  there  is  still  a  deficiency  of  forest-trees. 
The  prairies  lose  that  uniformity  of  surface  which  they 

*  See  also  American  Journal  of  Science.  Vol.  V.  No.  IL 
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possess  between  the  banks  of  the  Saline  and  the  Kas- 
kaskia,  and  almost  imperceptibly  pass  into  highland 
plains  or  oak  openings.  We  gradually,  and  almost  in- 
sensibly, gain  the  summit  of  the  long  chain  of  limestone 
hills,  which  overlook  the  fertile  tract  called  the  American 
Bottom,  and  the  expanded  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

On  this  eligible  and  commanding  summit,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  four  miles  east  of  the  cliffs,  stands  the  neat 
and  thriving  town  of 

BELLEVILLE. 

We  reached  this  airy  and  pleasant  village  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  It  is  the  seat  of  justice  for  St. 
Clair  county,  and  contains  a  court-house,  a  jail,  an 
academy,  and  a  public  library,  with  a  population  of 
upwards  of  five  hundred.* 

It  is  situated  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  miles  west 
of  Shawneetown,  and  fourteen  east  of  St.  Louis,  in  Mis- 
souri. It  has  an  air  of  taste  and  business,  united  to  the 
appearances  of  rapid  improvement,  which  bespeak  an 
active  and  increasing  population.  In  point  of  situation 
it  is,  probably,  excelled  by  few  in  this  quarter,  and  we 
should  suppose  a  summer  residence  at  this  place  must 
prove  equally  healthful  and  agreeable. 

While,  however,  we  are  called  on,  at  almost  every 
stage  of  our  journey,  to  notice  the  towns  and  villages, 
which  are  springing  up  throughout  this  naturally  favoured 
country,  and  those  varied  improvements  in  its  condition 
which  have  literally  caused  "  the  wilderness  to  blossom 
as  the  rose,"  it  may  not  be  improper  to  cast  a  passing 
glance  at  a  topic  so  vitally  connected  with  its  future 
march  to  opulence  and  power,  that  we  think  it  cannot 
fail  to  recommend  itself  to  every  intelligent  and  reflect- 

*  Back's  Gazetteer. 
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ing  mind.  We  allude  to  that  paucity  of  the  external 
evidences  of  Christianity,  evinced  by  the  want  of  houses 
of  public  worship,  which,  it  is  believed,  cannot  prevail, 
in  any  country,  in  the  degree  that  has  been  witnessed, 
without  at  the  same  time  indicating  a  corresponding 
laxity  and  depraved  moral  tone  in  the  public  mind.  In 
all  our  extensive  route  through  this  country,  a  consider- 
able portion  of  which  has  been  over  districts  more  or 
less  matured,  as  to  the  period  of  settlement,  it  has  been 
our  fortune  to  witness  only  two  houses  dedicated  to  the 
public  worship  of  God  ;  while  we  have  seen  but  a  soli- 
tary copy  of  the  Scriptures,  at  any  house  where  we  have 
had  occasion  to  stop.  So  singular  a  supineness  on  a 
subject  so  vitally  important,  has  been  deemed  worthy  of 
observation ;  and  we  embrace  the  occasion  to  subjoin  a 
single  inquiry.  What  rational  hope  of  true  greatness 
and  lasting  prosperity  can  a  people  promise  themselves, 
who  have  not  made  the  Christian  faith  the  foundation  of 
their  civil  and  moral  institutions  ?  Let  the  history  of 
fallen  nations  furnish  the  reply. 

The  Greeks,  with  all  their  pre-eminent  attainments  in 
those  polite  arts  which  elevate  and  refine  the  human  un- 
derstanding, had  not  proceeded  to  make  so  obvious  an 
advance  in  theology,  as  to  worship  the  Divine  Author  of 
a  creation,  which  their  poets  have  been  so  happy  in  cele- 
brating. They  became  a  prey  to  divisions,  conquest, 
and  bondage.  The  Jews  were  a  mighty  people,  and 
where  arc  they  ?  Rome,  which  once  swayed  the  sceptre 
of  the  world,  is  only  remembered  in  the  beauties  of 
her  history ;  and  the  names  of  Troy  and  of  Athens,  like 
those  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  are  only  to  be  found  in 
the  antiquated  chronicles  of  mighty  cities,  that  are  now 
numbered  with  the  years  beyond  the  flood.  Eighteen 
hundred  and  twenty-one  years,  that  have  elapsed  since  the 
Advent,  have  passed  away  without  producing  the  least, 
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relaxation  of  that  immutable  fiat,  which  dooms  the  cities 
and  temples  of  infidelity  to  perish  with  the  hands  that 
raised  them  ;  but  may  be  supposed,  without  regarding  the 
voice  of  a  Faber  or  a  Holmes,*  to  have  brought  us  near 
the  period  when  the  "  fulness  of  the  Gentiles"  shall  be 
accomplished,  and  the  Son  of  the  Highest  acknowledged 
in  the  remotest  corners  of  the  earth.  Shall,  then,  the 
descendants  of  the  pious  pilgrims  from  Britain, — the 
hardy  planters  w*ho  followed  the  track  of  Cabot,  of 
Hudson,  and  of  Raleigh ; — and  the  descendants  of  Penn, 
of  Baltimore,  and  of  Oglethorpe, — shall  they,  with  the 
accumulated  lights  and  experience  of  ages  before  them, 
purpose  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  great  empire  beyond 
the  summits  of  the  Alleghanies,  without  addressing  them- 
selves early,  fervently,  and  continually  to  the  inscrutable 
"  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth  ?" 

We  are  aware  that  it  has  not  been  customary  for  tra- 
vellers to  give  so  general  a  scope  to  their  passing  ob- 
servations on  the  subject  of  religion  as  connected  with 
the  character  and  prosperity  of  a  country.  But  with 
those  men  whose  good  opinion  is  "  worth  ambition,"  we 
shall  find  a  full  apology.  We  cannot  persuade  ourselves 
to  forego  an  expression  of  our  deep  sense  of  the  mighty 
consequences,  which  hinge  upon  a  depraved  and  infidel 
rejection  of  the  authority,  and  protecting  providence  of 
the  Almighty,  "  who  layeth  the  beams  of  his  chambers 
in  the  waters,  and  maketh  the  clouds  his  chariot,  and 
walketh  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind." 

We  left  Belleville  at  eleven  o'clock,  the  weather  being- 
warm,  and  indicative  of  showers.  The  road  is  carried 
for  a  distance  near  the  brow  of  the  bluffs,  and  frequently 
presents  the  most  extensive  and  interesting  views :  it 
then   descends  through  a  lengthened  chasm,  down  a 

4  Vide  Holmes  on  the  Fulfilment  of  the  Revelation^ 
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winding  and  romantic  path,  occasionally  overhung  with 
rocks  and  trees,  into  the  alluvial  tract  whose  western 
boundary  is  the  channel  of  the  Mississippi.  This  tract, 
so  well  known  under  the  appellation  of  the  American 
Bottom,  consists  partly  of  prairie  and  partly  of  forest, 
the  latter  being  chiefly  confined  to  the  margin  of  the 
river.  Both  from  its  qualities,  and  its  great  extent,  it  is 
generally  considered  one  of  the  most  valuable  districts 
of  river  alluvion  in  Western  America ;  and  is  calculated 
at  a  future  day  to  sustain  a  dense  population.  The  very 
considerable  proportion  of  it,  which  still  remains  unim- 
proved, and  the  extreme  flatness  of  the  surface  renders 
a  ride  across  it,  less  pleasing  and  interesting  than  would 
be  expected,  as  the  views  are  generally  confined,  and 
there  is  no  prospect  of  the  Mississippi  until  you  arrive 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  its  current. 

MOUNDS. 

There  is  perhaps  nothing  connected  with  the  history 
and  character  of  this  uncommonly  fertile  tract,  which 
has  been  the  topic  of  such  frequent,  not  to  say  vague 
speculation,  as  the  number  of  antique  mounds  situated 
upon  it.  An  uncommon  number  of  these  are  passed,  in 
the  route  from  Belleville  to  St.  Louis,  one  of  which  is 
stated  by  Dr.  Beck,*  to  be  six  hundred  yards  in  circum- 
ference at  the  base,  and  ninety  feet  in  height.  It  may  be 
important  to  remark,  that  these  mounds  are  invariably 
seated  in,  or  near  the  borders  of  the  prairies.  They  are 
generally  cones  of  compact  earth,  sometimes  truncated. 
Some  of  these  tumuli,  whose  sides  are  covered  with  grass, 
are  of  so  diminutive  a  size,  as  to  appear  at  a  distance  like 
haycocks. 

*  Gazetteer  of  Illinois  and  Missouri 
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We  suffered  much  from  the  heat,  after  descending  from 
the  bluffs.  After  driving  about  five  miles,  a  shower  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  duration  fell ;  the  sun  again  re- 
appeared, with  intolerable  brightness,  but  the  rain  had 
laid  those  clouds  of  dust,  which  before  rolled  over  us. 
At  two  o'clock,  we  entered  and  passed  through  the  village 
of  Illinois,  which  is  separated  into  two  parts  by  the  stag- 
nant and  pestiferous  channel  of  Cahokia  creek;  and  a 
few  moments  after,  our  carriage  halted  on  the  banks  of 
the  Mississippi. 

The  first  view  of  this  majestic  river  is  striking  and  in- 
teresting. The  broad  and  heavy-moving  mass  of  water, 
rushing  against  the  yielding  shore,  with  a  force  that 
threatens  to  carry  along  the  spectator  in  its  rapid  course ; 
the  view  of  the  opposite  shore,  gradually  ascending  to  an 
elevated  plain,  covered  by  the  town  of  St.  Louis,  stretch- 
ing for  nearly  a  mile  along  the  river,  with  the  lines  of 
barges,  and  steam-boats,  which  greatly  add  to  its  city-like 
aspect ;  the  distant  summits  ot  the  great  mounds  in  its 
vicinity,  and  the  verdant  islands  in  the  river; — presented 
at  one  burst  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  suddenly  ushered 
from  dark  unvaried  woods,  is  calculated  to  produce  a 
powerful  and  striking  effect  on  the  feelings,  which  is  fur- 
ther heightened  by  the  bustle  and  animation  of  the  scene. 
We  think  it  a  prospect  possessed  of  the  noblest  features, 
and  exciting  ideas  of  the  extent  of  the  Republic  ;  the 
overbearing  magnitude  of  the  western  country,  and  the 
grandeur  and  impetuosity  of  its  streams,  which  fills  the 
mind  with  pleasing  anticipations  of  its  future  march  to 
power  and  opulence,  and  physical  and  intellectual  su- 
premacy. 

"  A  world  of  wonders — where  creation  seems 
No  more  the  work  of  nature,  but  her  dream?  ; 
Great,  wild,  and  beautiful,  beyond  control. 
She  reigns  in  all  the  freedom  of  her  soul." 

29 
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The  intercourse  between  the  two  shores  is  kept  up  by 
a  line  of  team-boats.  With  that  gayety  of  heart,  inspired 
by  the  termination  of  a  tedious  overland  journey,  we  here 
dismissed  our  carriage,  and  entering  on  board  of  one  of 
the  boats,  which  appeared  to  unite  great  strength,  with 
neatness  and  convenience,  were  landed  at  St.  Louis  at 
three  o'clock,  and  took  lodgings  on  the  upper  plain, 
which  is  a  second  bank  to  the  river,  and  commands  a 
good  prospect  of  the  town  and  environs. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


St.  Louis.  Missouri  Question.  Self -Emancipation. 
Character  of  the  Western  Banks  of  the  Mississippi. 
Cup-shaped  Concavities.  Biographical  Sketch  of  Mr, 
Jlustin.     Visit  to  the  Mines. 

ST.  LOUIS. 

The  three  years  which  have  elapsed,  since  my  former 
visit  to  this  western  emporium,  have  produced  a  striking 
improvement  in  the  general  appearance  of  the  town  ;  and 
it  is  certainly  entitled  to  the  reputation  it  has  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley,  for  its  eligible  and  advantageous  site,  and 
its  increasing  prosperity.  Few  towns  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  have  fairer  prospects  for  future  eminence,  and 
perhaps  there  is  no  commercial  town  in  America,  situated 
so  far  from  the  ocean,  which  has  the  advantages  of  so 
fine  a  position,  and  so  fertile  and  extensive  a  back  coun- 
try, which  must  resort  to  it,  for  the  sale  of  its  superfluous 
produce,  and  the  supply  of  its  foreign  commodities.  In- 
deed, the  sources  of  its  future  commerce,  are  dispersed 
over  such  an  immense  surface,  so  greatly  diversified  in 
its  character,  and  still  so  imperfectly  explored,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  assign  any  probable  limits  to  the  growth  of 
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the  town.  The  recent  extension  by  our  government,  of 
the  frontier  posts  on  the  waters  of  the  Missouri,  the  upper 
Mississippi,  and  the  Great  Lakes,  will  have  the  effect  to 
facilitate  an  early  developement  of  the  resources  of  those 
extensive  regions,  and  by  promoting  the  settlement  of  the 
country,  prove  eminently  beneficial  to  the  prosperity  of  St. 
Louis,  together  with  a  multitude  of  minor  towns,  seated  on 
the  tributary  waters  of  the  Mississippi.  Too  much  credit 
cannot  be  given  to  the  author*  of  so  liberal  and  enlight- 
ened a  policy.  And  these  initiatory  measures  cannot  be 
followed  too  soon  by  some  official  steps  to  protect  and 
secure  to  our  citizens  a  lucrative  inland  trade,  which  is 
already  carried  on  with  Santa  Fe,  and  other  towns  of  the 
internal  provinces  of  Mexico. 

It  may  be  difficult  perhaps  to  ascertain  the  true  cause 
of  the  unhealthiness,  which  appears  within  late  years  to 
have  marked  this  town ;  unless  the  extensive  and  increa- 
sing sand-bar  in  the  river,  which  is  left  naked  during  a 
part  of  the  summer  and  autumn,  can  be  supposed  to  ge- 
nerate miasmata.  The  general  insalubrity  of  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi,  is  undoubtedly  caused,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, by  the  abundant  deposite  of  alluvial  matter  preci- 
pitated during  the  prevalence  of  high  water ;  but  this 
deposite,  owing  to  the  abrupt  and  rocky  character  of  the 
shores,  appears  to  be  comparatively  little,  for  some  dis- 
tance, both  above  and  below  the  town  of  St.  Louis.  The 
unhealthiness  mentioned,  appears  therefore,  like  that  of 
the  elevated  parts  of  the  Maremma  of  Italy,  to  proceed 
rather  from  mal'aria,j[  whose  sources  are  distant. 

*  Mr.  Calhoun. 

1  "  The  mal'aria,  or  bad  air,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
or  of  the  soil,  or  of  both,  in  different  parts  of  Italy,  producing  in  the  warm 
season,  and  especially  in  the  months  of  August  and  September,  a  fever, 
more  or  less  violent  according  to  tbe  nature  of  the  exposure  ;  but  generally 
fatal,  where  the  exposure  has  been  long  continued,  or  the  place  among  the 
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Of  the  ordinary  statistical  details  connected  with  this 
town,  it  is  not  our  design  to  treat,  as  this  species  of  in- 
formation is  now  to  be  acquired  from  elementary  publi- 
cations ;  but  while  its  rapid  increase  in  buildings  and 
streets  is  calculated  to  arrest  attention,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  cast  a  glance  at  the  no  less  remarkable 
growth  of  principles,  which  have  of  late  years  been  so 
strenuously,  and  we  may  add  so  successfully  advocated 
by  its  inhabitants.  For  it  is  not  to  be  concealed,  that  to 
the  leading  politicians  of  this  place,  in  concurrence  with 
those  of  one  or  two  towns  of  minor  note,  is  to  be  attri- 
buted the  persevering,  not  to  say  intemperate  efforts  made 
by  the  inhabitants  of  this  state,  for  the  further  extension 
of  slavery — a  subject  which,  for  several  years,  has  caused 
so  much  excitement,  both  within  and  without  the  halls  of 
Congress,  under  the  startling  name  of  the 

more  dangerous.  It  is  found  in  very  different  situations — situations,  in- 
deed, so  different,  that  we  can  hardly  be  justified  in  believing  it  always  to 
proceed  from  the  same  cause.  We  hear  of  it  in  the  rice  grounds  of  Lom- 
bardy,  on  the  highlands  near  Padau,  on  the  summits  of  the  Radicofini,  and 
round  the  Gulf  of  Salerno.  But  it  is  nowhere  so  formidable  as  at  Rome, 
for  it  nowhere  else  prevails  over  a  tract  of  country  so  extensive,  or  is  fol- 
lowed by  consequences  indicating  so  fatal  a  degree  of  activity  in  the  cause. 
The  infected  district,  of  which  Rome  is  almost  the  centre,  extends  on  the 
coast  from  Leghorn  to  Terracina,  and  from  the  sea  back  to  the  Appenines 
nearly  two  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  sometimes  above  thirty  in  breadth. 
How  many  perish  annually  from  the  peculiar  disease  contracted  within 
these  limits,  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  ;  because  the  persons  employed 
here  in  cultivating  the  soil  do  not  live  on  it  permanently,  and  as  soon  as 
they  find  themselves  infected,  endeavour  to  seek  a  place  in  some  of  the 
towns,  or  return  home  to  be  restored  or  to  die.  The  number,  however,  is 
very  great.  Above  four  thousand  perished  by  it  in  the  hospitals  of  Rome 
alone,  in  1301,  and  the  yearly  list  seldom  falls  below  twelve  hundred.  In- 
deed, it  is  now  a  settled  point,  that  human  life  cannot  be  supported,  where 
the  mal  aria  prevails  with  a  considerable  degree  of  intensity  ;  and  those 
who  have  survived  one  season  of  exposure  to  it,  under  such  circumstances, 
are  generally  its  victims,  if  their  poverty  forces  them  a  second  year  within 
its  influence." — North  American  Review. 
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MISSOURI  QUESTION. 

During  ray  residence  in  this  country,  in  parts  of  the 
years  1818  and  1819,  popular  feeling  ran  high  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  there  appeared  a  degree  of  excitement,  in  certain 
places,  which,  at  that  early  stage  of  the  question,  we  are 
persuaded  was  no  just  expression  of  the  feelings  of,  per- 
haps, the  greater  portion  of  the  most  firm,  intelligent,  and 
reflecting  inhabitants.  Happily  the  recent  amendment 
of  the  state  constitution,  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  terms  of 
admission  imposed  by  Congress,  and  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  President,  announcing  this  fact,  which  has 
been  received  since  our  arrival  here,  have  now  calmed 
these  turbulent  feelings,  and  it  is  hoped,  permanently  set- 
tled the  question,  so  far  as  it  respects  the  ancient  domain 
of  Louisiana. 

There  is  a  principle  in  the  human  mind  which  renders 
us  prone  to  enslave  our  inferiors.  The  pride  of  man  is 
humbled  when  under  the  necessity  of  condescending  to 
persuade  or  solicit  those,  whom  birth  or  fortune  have 
placed  beneath  him ;  and  accordingly,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  depraved  and  unchastened  principle,  we 
believe  he  will  generally  prefer  the  service  of  slaves  to 
that  of  freemen.  The  state  of  the  Jews  during  their 
residence  in  Egypt,  that  of  the  ancient  Italians  under 
the  domination  of  imperial  Rome,  and  of  the  Greeks, 
until  the  commencement  of  their  present  noble  struggle, 
furnish  evidences  of  the  existence  of  this  degrading 
principle  from  the  earliest  times.  But  we  believe  it  can 
be  demonstrated,  in  the  clearest  manner,  that  the  labour 
of  slaves,  in  all  ages,  although  apparently  done  at  the 
simple  cost  of  their  maintenance,  is,  in  the  end,  the 
dearest  of  all  labour.  It  would  seem  to  require  nothing 
more  to  incapacitate  a  person  for  all  noble  and  virtuous 
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attainments,  but  to  place  him  in  a  situation  where  he 
never  can  acquire  property  ;  and  we  believe  it  natural 
to  the  species,  under  such  circumstances,  to  degenerate 
and  to  become  idle  ; — to  eat  as  much  ; — to  squander  as 
much  ;  to  work  as  little,  and  think  as  little  as  possible. 
Whatever  such  a  person  earns,  over  and  above  the  cost 
of  his  victualling,  clothing,  lodging,  medical  attendance, 
and  task-masters,  is  generally  compelled  by  means  of 
stripes,  or  of  rewards.  Nevertheless,  we  have  seen 
many  slaves  that  are  measurably  happy  and  comfortable, 
and  we  believe  such  is  the  condition  of  a  great  portion 
of  the  African  slaves  in  our  southern  states,  as  well  as 
in  the  region  to  which  these  remarks  more  particularly 
allude  ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  concealed  that  this  state  of 
comparative  happiness  proceeds  more  from  their  degra- 
dation, both  in  mind  and  body,  which  is  the  natural  effect 
of  long  continued  servitude,  than  from  any  positive  en- 
joyment of  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life, 

"  Let  the  kind  master  mingle  as  he  will 
The  bitter  chalice,  it  i=  slavery  still." 

Dismissing,  however,  all  discussion  on  the  comparative 
advantages  of  free,  and  of  slave  labour,  we  shall  proceed 
to  offer  those  suggestions  respecting  the  means  of  future 
emancipation,  which  was  our  principal  design  in  com- 
mencing these  remarks.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
rights  acquired  by  the  inhabitants  of  Missouri  by  the 
treaty  of  cession ;  or  whatever  may  be  the  effects  of 
the  recent  legalization  of  involuntary  servitude  on  the  sta- 
bility of  its  government,  and  the  purity  of  republican 
institutions,  the  most  feasible  mode  of  meliorating  the 
condition  of  slaves,  is  a  topic  that  invites  a  free  discu5- 
>ion. 
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SELF-EMANCIPATION. 

We  lay  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  whatever  a  slave 
earns  above  the  full  cost  of  his  maintenance,  is  procured 
by  the  alternate  effect  of  stripes  and  of  rewards,  opera- 
ting through  a  system  of  judicious  tasks.  And  we  think 
it  further  capable  of  demonstration,  that  more  labour"  is 
to  be  gained  by  the  latrer  method  than  by  the  former.* 
The  excitement  of  a  spirit  of  industry,  by  allowing  the 
blacks  a  portion  of  time  to  themselves — by  giving  them 
work  to  perform,  if  they  choose,  and  paying  them  for  it 
the  moment  it  is  finished,  is  no  less  profitable  to  the 
master  than  to  the  slave.  It  also  ensures  the  punctual 
performance  of  their  daily  tasks,  as  they  do  not  begin 
to  work  for  themselves  until  they  have  finished  what 
their  duty  requires  to  their  master.  To  perfect,  then, 
this  system  of  tasks  and  rewards,  which,  in  some 
degree,  is  now  in  full  operation  on  every  well-con- 
ducted plantation  in  America; — to  render  the  former 
as  little  onerous  to  the  slave  as  may  be,  and  to  make  the 
latter  a  bare  equivalent  for  the  work  performed  ;  and  to 
fund  the  avails  of  this  extra  labour  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  make  it  applicable  to  the  purchase  of  the  slave's  free- 
dom, is,  as  we  think,  the  important  desideratum  in  the 
emancipation  of  the  blacks.  We  will  illustrate  our 
views  by  the  following  proposition :  Every  profitable 
slave,  under  the  strong  excitement  of  a  money  reward, 
will  complete  his  task  one,  two,  three,  or  four  hours 
before  the  usual  time  of  quitting  the  field  or  the  work- 
shop. Let  him  receive  a  proper  compensation  for  this 
extra  work.  But  lest  he  should  make  an  improper  use 
of  the  money,  or  spend  it  in  riotous  or  luxurious  living, 

*  The  experience  and  practice  of  many  slave-holders  in  the  southern 
*tat.es  prove  this. 
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let  every  planter  establish  a  Saving  Institution,  Plantation 
Bank,  or  Depository,  for  the  express  use  of  his  slaves, 
in  which  two-thirds  of  the  avails  of  all  >extra  labour 
shall  be  deposited  by  the  slaves  at  proper  times  ;  and 
let  it  be  optional  with  him  to  fund  the  remaining  third, 
or  to  receive  it  in  checks  on  a  plantation  store, — which 
checks  shall  have  no  currency  off  the  limits  of  the 
estate.  In  this  way,  more  work  will  be  done  than  it  is 
possible  in  the  ordinary  mode  to  procure,  and  the 
produce  of  the  plantation,  the  workshop,  or  the  mine, 
will  be  enhanced  in  a  ratio  corresponding  to  the  whole 
annual  amount  paid  in  rewards.  And  thus  the  proprie- 
tor, while  he  enjoys  the  noble  pleasure  of  promoting 
the  happiness  and  emancipation  of  his  bondmen,  has,  at 
the  same  time,  the  additional  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  he  is  pursuing  the  very  best  means  for  improving 
his  own  fortune. 

We  will  suppose  such  a  slave  as  we  have  been  consi- 
dering, to  be  worth,  in  the  present  depressed  state  of 
commerce,  six  hundred  dollars.  When  his  earnings, 
deposited  in  Bank,  amount  to  one  hundred  dollars,  he 
shall  have  the  whole  of  Monday  free  from  task,  to  work 
entirely  for  himself.  He  then  has  two  days  in  the  week, 
including  the  Sabbath,  at  his  own  disposal ; — this  will 
enable  him  more  rapidly  to  acquire,  by  voluntary  labour, 
th^  second  hundred  dollars,  with  which  he  purchases 
Tuesday.  He  has  now  three  days,  two  of  which  are 
working  days,  at  his  own  command,  and  with  these  two 
days  he  purchases  Wednesday,  and  so  on,  in  a  progres- 
sive ratio,  until  the  whole  six  days  are  his  own,  and  he 
is  free  !  He  will  enter  society  with  habits  of  industry 
and  temperance,  which  are  calculated  to  render  him  a 
valuable  citizen  ;  and  we  will  venture  to  assert,  that  any 
slave,  who  is  not  possessed  of  sufficient  mental  energy 
and  firmness  to   submit  to  this  preparatory  discipline. 

30 
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cannot  be  qualified  for,  and  is  scarcely  entitled  to,  the 
enjoyment  of  civil  liberty. 

We  have  allowed  ourselves  to  cover  pages,  when  we 
only  intended  to  write  as  many  sentences  ;  but  trust  the 
subject  is  one,  which,  from  its  own  intrinsic  importance, 
and  from  the  apparent  neglect  it  has  received  from  pre- 
ceding tourists,  will  induce  the  reader  to  extend  to  our 
hasty  speculations  that  indulgence  which  we  claim  for 
them. 

BANKS  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

We  arrived  at  St.  Louis  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
greatest  heats  of  the  summer  season,  and  after  the  first 
appearances  of  the  unusual  mortality  which  marked  this 
place  in  1821.  The  thermometer,  on  the  day  following 
our  arrival,  indicated  eighty-eight  degrees,  in  the  shade  : 
but  the  Mississippi,  whose  fall  is  generally  the  precursor 
of  disease,  still  remained  in  flood,  and  dissipated  any 
apprehensions  of  immediate  danger.  As  it  was  deter- 
mined to  stop  here  for  several  days,  I  resolved  to  avail 
myself  of  the  opportunity  to  revisit  the  lead  mines ; 
which  are  situated  about  sixty  miles  in  a  south-western 
direction  from  the  town ;  and,  in  pursuance  of  this  reso- 
lution, 1  began  my  excursion  on  the  27th  of  July,  in  the 
cool  of  the  morning.  I  crossed  the  woodless  plain, 
which  reaches  from  St.  Louis  to  Carondolet,  before  tiie 
sun  had  acquired  much  power.  The  principal  part  of 
this  route  is  a  heath,  covered  with  scrub  oak  and  a  few 
dwarf  trees.  The  roads,  which  are  chiefly  used  by 
French  carts,  are  badly  rutted,  and,  in  many  places, 
undermined  in  the  most  frightful  manner  ;  the  soil  being 
of  a  friable  nature  which  permits  it  to  be  dissolved  and 
carried  away  by  the  rains.  From  the  most  elevated 
parts  of  this  uncultivated  tract,  there  are  some  fine  views 
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of  the  Mississippi,  whose   broad   and   bright  surface, 

alternately  hid  and  displayed  by  the  unequal  shrubby 
growth, 


-  at  random  cast, 


Which  shades  the  steep,  and  sighs  at  every  blast," 

continually  reminds  the  traveller  that  his  route  is  paral- 
lel with  its  banks. 

Carondolet  has  received  some  accessions  to  its  build- 
ings and  population  since  my  last  visit,  but,  like  all  the 
French  and  Spanish  villages  in  the  region,  it  has  an  an- 
tique, sombre,  and  shabby  appearance.  Being  familiar 
with  the  route,  I  did  not  stop  at  this  place,  but  drove  on 
with  a  view  of  making  the  best  of  the  morning.  An 
elevated  tract  of  twelve  miles,  without  a  house,  separates 
this  village  from  the  valley  of  the  Marameg,*  whose 
cool  forests  I  entered  at  eleven  o'clock.  Here  is  a  farm- 
house and  ferry.  I  found  the  Marameg  raised  by  back 
water  from  the  Mississippi, — an  occurrence  which  is 
common  at  this  season,  and  proves  how  immeasurable 
an  extent  of  country  is  drained  by  the  latter  ;  the  snows 
in  the  frigid  regions  about  its  sources  only  beginning  to 
melt  when  the  streams  of  these  temperate  latitudes  are 
drained  off  to  nearly  the  minimum  of  their  summer  de- 
pression. The  Marameg  is  one  of  the  principal  streams 
of  the  mining  district,  over  whose  uneven  surface  its  in- 
numerable small  tributaries  are  dispersed  like  so  many 
veins  and  arteries  in  the  human  system.     It  seems  also, 

*  Or  Merrimack,  The  orthography  of  this  word  does  not  appear  to 
be  settled.  We  believe  the  latter  mode  is  most  popular,  but  the  former 
is  most  agreeable  to  the  Indian  pronunciation  preserved  by  the  French 
■writers.  This  stream  approaches  near  the  Missouri  at  a  point  where  the 
latter  could  be  turned  down  the  valley  of  the  Marameg  at  a  trifling  ex- 
pense. Such  a  communication  would  straighten  the  course  of  the  Mis- 
souri, and  shorten  a  most  difficult  navigation  more  than  one  hundred 
miles. 
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from  the  respectable  testimony  of  Charles  >ix,  that  this 
was  the  channel  through  which  the  discovery  of  the 
mines  was  first  prosecuted.*     A  single  hand  conveyed 

*  Discovert  of  the  Lead  Mines.  As  the  journal  of  Ch Mevoixhas 
never  been  republished  in  America,  the  following  extract  from  that  work 
may  prove  acceptable.  After  detailing  the  progress  of  his  voyage  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Illinois,  he  proceeds :— "  On  the  17th,  (Oct.  1721,)  after 
sailing  five  leagues  farther,  I  left,  on  my  right,  the  river  Marameg,  where 
they  are  at  present  employed  in  searching  for  a  silver  mine.  Perhaps 
your  grace  may  not  be  displeased,  if  I  inform  you  what  success  may  be 
expected  from  this  undertaking.  Here  follows  what  I  have  been  able  to 
collect  about  this  affair,  from  a  person  who  is  well  acquainted  with  it,  and 
who  has  resided  for  several  years  on  the  spot. 

"In  the  year  1719,  the  Sieur  De  Lochon,  being  sent  by  the  West  India 
Company,  in  quality  of  founder,  and  having  dug  in  a  place  which  had 
been  marked  out  to  him,  drew  up  a  pretty  large  quantity  of  ore,  a  pound 
whereof,  which  took  up  four  days  in  smelting,  produced,  as  they  say,  two 
drachms  of  silver;  but  some  have  suspected  him  of  putting  in  this  quan- 
tity himself.  A  few  months  afterward  he  returned  thither,  and,  without 
thinking  any  more  of  the  silver,  he  extracted  from  two  or  three  thousand 
weight  of  ore,  fourteen  pounds  of  very  bad  lead,  which  stood  him  in  four- 
teen hundred  francs.  Disgusted  with  a  labour  which  was  so  unprofitable, 
he  returned  to  France. 

"  The  Company,  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  the  indications  which  had 
been  given  them,  and  that  the  incapacity  of  the  founder  had  been  the  sole 
cause  of  their  bad  success,  sent,  in  his  room,  a  Spaniard,  called  Antonio, 
who  had  been  taken  at  the  siege  of  Pensacola,  had  afterward  been  a  gal- 
ley-slave, and  boasted  much  of  his  having  wrought  in  a  mine  at  Mexico. 
They  gave  him  very  considerable  appointments,  but  he  succeeded  no  better 
than  had  done  the  Sieur  De  Lochon.  He  was  not  discouraged  himself, 
and  others  inclined  to  believe  that  he  had  failed  from  his  not  being  versed 
in  the  construction  of  furnaces.  He  gave  over  the  search  after  lead,  and 
undertook  to  make  silver  ;  he  dug  down  to  the  rock,  which  was  found  to 
be  eight  or  ten  feet  in  thickness  ;  several  pieces  of  it  were  blown  up,  and 
put  into  a  crucible,  from  whence,  it  was  given  out,  that  he  extracted 
three  or  four  drachms  of  silver  ;  but  many  are  still  doubtful  of  the  truth 
of  this  fact. 

"  About  this  time  arrived  a  company  of  the  king's  miners,  under  the 
direction  of  one  La  Renaudiere,  who,  resolving  to  begin  with  the  lead 
mines,  was  able  to  do  nothing ;  because  neither  he  himself  nor  any  of 
his  company,  were  in  the  least  acquainted  with  the  construction  of  fur- 
naces. Nothing  can  be  more  surprising  than  the  facility  with  which  the 
company,  at  that  time,  exposed  themselves  to  great  expenses,  and  the 
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my  horse  an    carriage  across  in  a  scow  moved  by  a  pair 
of  large  oars.     I  here  observed  what  is,  perhaps,  a  com- 
mon occurrence,  although  it  impressed  me  in  a  different 
light.     In  order  to  strike  the  place  of  landing,  ferrymen 
generaT-f  keep  up  stream  for  a  distance,  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  water  setting  in  strongly  from  the  Missis- 
sippi, it  was  here  necessary  to  adopt  a  contrary  course. 
This  ferry  is  within  a  few  miles  of  the  mouth  of  the 
river.     After  passing  it,  the  face  of  the  country  is  more 
uneven,  often  presenting    abrupt   precipices,  and    long 
sloping  hilis,  which,  although  they  diversify  the  prospect, 
render  the  travelling  slow  and  tedious  ;    and   there  is 
still  a  dearth  of  settlements  which  subtracts  from  the 
pleasure  of  the  jaunt.     In  the  distance  of  twelve  miles, 
there  are  but  six  farm-houses  passed.     There  is  only  one 
spot  from  which  the  Mississippi  can  be  seen,  and  that 
affords  but  a  glimpse,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  show  the  great 
elevation  of  these  hills  above  its  current.     I  stopped  a 
short  time  at  the   sulphur  springs,  now   crowded  with 
valetudinarians,    and    reached    Herculaneum    at   three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.     The  distance  from  St.  Louis 
is  thirty  miles. 

The  aspect  of  this  portion  of  Missouri,  is  generally 
pleasing,  and  often  picturesque  ;  —  but  there  is  a  unifor- 
mity in  the  character  of  the  rocks,  the  qualities  of  the  soil, 
and  the  nature  of  the  forest  growth,  which  renders  the 
description  of  one  mile  of  the  route,  almost  equally  appli- 
cable to  the  whole.     The  rock  strata,  wherever  they  pre- 

little  precaution  they  took  to  be  satisfied  of  the  capacity  of  those  they 
employed.  La  Renaudiere  and  his  miners,  not  being  able  to  procure  any 
lead,  a  private  company  undertook  the  mines  of  the  Marameg,  and 
Sieur  Renault,  one  of  the  directors,  superintended  them  with  care.  In 
the  month  of  June  last,  he  found  a  bed  of  lead  ore,  two  feet  in  thickness, 
running  to  a  great  length  over  a  chain  of  mountains,  where  he  has  now 
set  his  people  to  work.  He  flatters  himself  that  there  is  silver  below  the 
lead.     Every  body  is  not  of  his  opinion,  but  time  will  discover  the  truth.r 
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sent  themselves  above  the  soil,  consist  of  secondary  lime- 
stone, or  gray  sandstone,  varying  somewhat  in  their 
minor  characters,  but  all  comprehended  with  sufficient 
accuracy,  under  these  general  terms.*  The  soil  itself 
appears  to  possess  an  argillaceous  character,  but  with 
various  proportions  of  calcareous  and  sandy  particles, 
and  deposited  in  very  thick  beds.  No  lead  ores,  we 
believe,  have  been  discovered  in  this  very  compound 
fragmented  soil.  The  proportion  of  sandy  soils  in  this 
part  of  the  country  is  quite  limited. 

The  violent  rains  acting  on  these  loose  granular  soils, 
carry  down  vast  quantities  into  the  primary  brooks  and 
rivulets,  which  serve  as  so  many  ducts  for  conveying  it 
into  the  Mississippi ;  and  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 
the  soil,  is  thus  annually  conducted  off.  This  tendency 
of  the  soil  to  be  washed  away,  gives  rise  to  a  very  bad 
state  of  the  roads,  wherever  they  lie  over  uneven  grounds, 
and  causes  them  soon  to  be  abandoned  for  new  ones,  as 
the  labour  of  marking  out  the  latter  is  trifling,  compared 
to  that  required  for  repairing  the  old.  This  is  not  the 
worst  effect  of  a  friable,  calcareous  soil.  Many  of  the 
small  towns  and  villages  are  much  disfigured  by  it,  and 
the  frightful  chasms  and  hollows  worn  in  the  streets  and 
vacant  lots,  seem  to  render  the  situation  of  contiguous 
buildings  very  precarious.  Of  this  Herculaneum,  Potosi, 
Cape  Girardeau,  afford  striking  examples.  It  will  be 
understood,  that  we  extend  this  latter  observation,  to  the 
whole  district  of  the  mines. 

The  forest  growth  supported  by  this  alluvial  surface, 
is  mostly  oaks  and  hickories — much  dispersed — with  a 

*  Lias.  On  comparing  a  specimen  of  the  compact  limestone,  from  the 
precipitous  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  at  Herculaneum,  with  a  specimen  of 
the  English  Lias,  no  difference  can  be  perceived  in  the  external  characters. 
But  we  are  aware,  that  the  identity  of  strata,  in  distant  countries,  cannot 
be  established  on  such  resemblances,  nor  without  the  labour  of  examining 
^iie  respective  strata,  and  their  connexions,  in  extenso. 
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vigorous  growth  of  native  grasses  beneath,  which  gives 
the  country  quite  a  sylvan  aspect.  Occasionally  small 
prairies,  or  rather  natural  glades  intervene,  and  all  the 
hay  collected  by  the  inhabitants,  for  their  winter's  stock, 
is  cut  either  in  these  open  oak  woods,  or  in  the  glades. 
This  renders  these  elevated  open  tracts,  which  in  other 
respects,  may  be  considered  unfavourable  for  agriculture, 
extremely  advantageous  for  raising  cattle. 

Wherever  the  sycamore,  elm,  buckeye,*  and  their  at- 
tending species  are  found,  these  trees  are  accompanied 
by  a  change  of  soil,  in  which  a  black  vegetable  mould 
predominates.  And  this  forms  the  comparatively  small 
part  of  the  country,  which  is  made  up  of  the  valleys  of 
streams. 

In  that  portion  of  the  tract  which  intervenes  between 
St.  Louis  and  the  banks  of  the  Marameg,  we  frequently 
observe  the  country  to  be  indented  with  deep  cup-shaped 
concavities,  or  sink  holes,  two  or  three  of  which  are 
sometimes  in  view  at  the  same  time.  Some  of  these  pits 
are  apparently  thirty  or  forty  feet  deep,  and  in  some  few 
instances,  springs  of  water  are  found  at  the  bottom. 
When  this  is  observed,  the  depressions  are  manifestly 
owing  to  the  undermining  effects  of  the  water,  rut  we 
believe  in  far  the  greatest  number  of  cases,  they  are 
cau.sed  by  the  cavernous  and  veiny  character  of  the  sub- 
terranean limestone.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  disco- 
veries of  lead  ores,  have  been  made  in  the  tracts  which 
we  have  described. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH. 

The  gratification  which  I  felt  on  reaching  Hercula- 
neura,  and  renewing  an  acquaintance  with  its  polite  and 
hospitable  inhabitants,  was  greatly  diminished,  on  hearing- 

*  \T,  aSsculus— L. 
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of  the  sudden  and  unexpected  death  of  Moses  Austin, 
Esq.  the  pioneer  into  upper  Louisiana, — a  gentleman 
who  was  one  of  the  chief  instruments  in  opening  and  im- 
proving the  mines  ;  and  who  will  be  long  remembered 
for  the  benefits  he  has  bestowed  on  this  section  of  the 
country  ;  —for  his  enterprising  views  and  public  spirit; — 
for  the  urbanity  of  his  manners,  and  the  hospitality  of  his 
house.  I  have,  on  a  former  occasion,*  cursorily  men- 
tioned Mr.  Austin's  early  removal  to  this  country,  while 
it  was  still  subject  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  the  im- 
provements which  he  introduced  in  abridging  the  labours, 
and  perfecting  the  processes  of  mining  ;  but  feel  im- 
pressed with  a  belief,  that  a  more  extended  notice  of 
some  of  the  principal  incidents  of  his  life,  as  connected 
with  the  country  under  consideration,  may  here  be 
deemed  acceptable. 

Mr.  Austin  was  a  native  of  Durham,  in  Connecticut, 
and  was  born  A.  D.  1764.  Of  his  early  life,  and  the 
period  at  which  he  removed  from  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try, I  possess  no  information.  He  was  early  engaged 
in  mercantile  business  at  Philadelphia,  where  he  mar- 
ried ;  and  at  a  subsequent  period,  removed  to  Rich- 
mond, in  Virginia.  I  have  heard  him  speak  of  his  con- 
nexion with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morse,  while  the  latter  gen- 
tleman was  engaged  in  collecting  materials  for  the  first 
edition  of  his  American  Geography.  From  Richmond, 
he  removed  to  Wythe  county,  in  the  western  part  of 
that  state,  where  he  conducted  an  extensive  lead  mine, 
chiefly  through  the  operations  of  a  country  store ;  a  prac- 
tice in  mining  which  has  been  generally  found  advan- 
tageous on  the  Mississippi.     His  restless   activity  and 

*  Vide  View  of  the  Lead  Mines  of  Missouri,  p.  19. 
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enterprise  in  seeking  out  new  sources  of  industry,  soon 
drew  around  him  a  considerable  settlement,  which  con- 
tinues to  bear  the  name  of  AustlnvUle.  Here  he  form- 
ed a  design  of  migrating  into  upper  Louisiana, — a  coun- 
try which  he  foresaw  must,  at  no  remote  period,  fall 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  and  which  pre- 
sented to  his  sanguine  imagination  the  most  flattering 
prospective,  as  well  as  immediate  advantages.  It  is  but 
justice  to  his  capacity  for  commercial  enterprise  and 
judgment,  to  say,  that  his  anticipations  in  both  respects, 
were,  at  a  subsequent  period,  amply  realized.  He  began 
his  first  journey  to  this  country  in  the  autumn  of  1797, 
being  then  in  his  thirty-third  year,  and  performing  the 
entire  route  on  horseback,  reached  St.  Louis  in  the  suc- 
ceeding winter.  This  was  an  arduous  and  hazardous 
journey,  and  at  that  early  period,  before  the  vast  coun- 
try west  of  the  Ohio  had  been  opened  to  emigration, 
was  looked  upon  as  an  extraordinary  effort  of  hardihood. 
Indian  hostility,  though  ostensibly  terminated  by  the 
treaty  of  Greenville  a  few  years  before,  was  still  to  be 
dreaded,  and  an  unprotected  traveller  passing  through 
the  Indian  territories  ran  an  imminent  risk  both  of  pro- 
perty and  life.  There  was  at  that  time  not  a  solitary 
dwelling  between  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  and  St.  Louis, 
saving  the  post  of  Vincenncs,  which  is  intermediate  and 
almost  equidistant  from  the  two  extremes  of  the  route. 
I  have  perused  the  diary  Mr.  Austin  kept  of  this  jour- 
ney, which  is  a  tissue  of  interesting  adventures.  At  one 
time,  his  life  was  saved  by  the  accidental  missing  fire  of 
a  piece  levelled  at  him.  Winter  overtook  him,  and  snow 
fell  several  inches  in  depth  on  the  route  west  of  Vin- 
cennes,  and  to  crown  the  difficulties  of  the  route,  his 
guide  here  lost  the  way,  and  led  him  for  many  days  they 
knew  not  whither.  An  act  of  intrepidity,  and  an  oppor- 
tune exertion  of  n  derision  of  character,  which  was  one 

31 
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of  his  characteristic  traits,  saved  the  party  from  famine- 
and  eventually  brought  them  near  to  the  town  of  St, 
Louis.  The  little  intercourse  subsisting  between  Lou- 
isiana and  the  American  States,  partly  owing  to  a  dread 
of  republican  principles,  from  which  it  has  ever  been  a 
leading  point,  in  the  policy  of  Spain,  to  defend  her 
transatlantic  colonies,  precluded  Mr.  Austin  almost 
wholly  from  the  customary  advantage  of  introductory 
letters;*  and  indeed,  he  placed  his  chief  reliance  for 
success  upon  his  own  personal  address, — a  qualification 
which  he  possessed  in  no  ordinary  degree.  He  knew 
the  weaknesses  of  the  Spanish  character,  and  resolved 
to  profit  by  them.  I  have  it  from  his  own  lips,  that 
when  he  came  near  to  St.  Louis,  where  the  command- 
nnt,  who  was  generally  styled  Governor,  resided ;  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  enter  the  town  with  as  large  a 
retinue,  and  as  much  parade  as  possible.  He  led  the 
way  himself,  on  the  best  horse  he  could  muster,  clothed 
in  a  long  blue  mantle,  lined  with  scarlet  and  embroider- 
ed with  lace,  and  rode  through  the  principal  street, 
where  the  Governor  resided,  followed  by  his  servants, 
guides,  and  others.  So  extraordinary  a  cavalcade,  in  a 
place  so  little  frequented  by  strangers,  and  at  such  a 
season  of  the  year,  could  not  fail,  as  he  had  supposed, 
to  attract  the  particular  attention  of  the  local  authori- 
ties, and  the  Governor  sent  an  orderly  officer  to  inquire 
Ins  character  and  rank.  Being  answered,  he  soon  re- 
turned with  an  invitation  for  himself  and  suite  to  take, 
up  their  residence  at  his  house,  observing,  at  the  same 
time,  in  the  most  polite  manner,  and  with  characteristic 
deference  to  the  rank  of  his  guest,  that  there  was  no 
other  house  in  town  that  could  afford  him  suitable 
accommodations  during  his  stay.     The  favourable  im- 

*  Wc  believe  he  carried  a  letter  from  the  Spanish  minister,  then  re- 
siding at  Philadelphia,  to  the  Iritend;mt,.  or  Governor  of  Louisiana. 
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pressions  created  by  this  entree,  which  Mr.  Austin,  m 
after  life,  related  to  his  friends  with  inimitable  glee,  led 
on  to  his  ultimate  success.  He  was  recommended  to 
the  authorities  at  St.  Genevieve,  where  it  seems  the  In- 
tendant  of  the  upper  province  then  resided,  who  ap- 
proved his  design  to  settle  in  the  country — ordered  an 
escort  of  soldiers,  under  command  of  a  national  officer, 
to  attend  him  on  his  visit  to  the  mines— and  forwarded 
his  petition  for  a  grant  of  land,  to  the  Governor-general 
at  New-Orleans,  accompanied  with  the  strongest  recom- 
mendations. This  petition  was  drawn  up  by  the  govern- 
ment secretary,  to  whom  Mr.  Austin  had  not,  however, 
intimated  the  quantity  to  be  asked  for,  and  he  once 
observed  to  me,  that  it  gave  him  some  surprise  on 
reading  it,  to  find  that  twelve  leagues  square  had  been 
demanded.  One-twelfth  of  this  quantity  was  finally 
granted  en  franc  allieu,  the  crown  reserving  no  other 
rights  or  dues  but  those  of  fealty  and  liege  homage ; 
but  it  was  stipulated  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Austin,  in  an 
agreement  with  the  Intendant,  to  introduce  certain  im- 
provements in  the  process  of  mining,  together  with  some 
connected  branches  of  manufacture,  which  were  ac - 
cordingly  introduced.  Mr.  Austin  brought  un  his 
family,  and  took  possession  of  the  grant  in  1798.  He 
sunk  the  first  regular  shaft,  according  to  European  prin- 
ciples, and  erected  a  reverberatory  furnace  for  smelting 
the  lead  ore.  He  began  the  manufactures  of  sheet  lead 
and  of  shot;  the  latter  of  which  is  still  carried  on  with 
advantage,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  may  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  permanent  articles  of  export 
from  Missouri.  It  is  not  my  design  to  follow  Mr. 
Austin  through  the  interesting  scenes  which  took  place 
at  the  mines  previous  to  the  transfer  of  Louisiana  to  the 
United  States,  although  the  distinguished  part  he  bore 
is  worthy  of  a  detailed  recital,     The  change  of  autho- 
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rity  took  place  in  the  autumn  of  1803,  and  here  a  new 
scene  opened  for  that  energy  of  mind,  zeal  for  improve- 
ment, and  spirit  of  enterprise,  which,  under  the  feeble 
and  jealous  government  of  Spain,  had  been  greatly  re- 
pressed, or  confined  wholly  to  objects  of  a  personal  and 
pecuniary  nature.  This  change  was  also  followed  by 
an  influx  of  American  emigrants  highly  favourable  to 
its  settlement  and  growth,  and  Mine  au  Breton,  the  prin- 
cipal seat  of  the  mines,  where  Mr.  Austin  had  fixed  his 
residence,  soon  assumed  the  aspect  of  a  flourishing 
town.  Scenes  of  riot,  contention,  and  violence,  were 
the  first  effects  of  this  sudden  augmentation  of  miners ; 
many  of  whom  were  persons  of  a  depraved  character, 
who  had  fled  to  escape  the  lash  of  justice  in  their  native 
states.  Mr.  Austin's  first  object  was  to  bring  the  seat 
of  justice  nearer  home,  as  a  resort  to  St.  Genevieve, 
sixty  miles  off,  was  attended  with  an  onerous  expense 
both  of  time  and  money.  Much  discussion  arose  on 
this  occasion,  respecting  a  proper  name  for  the  new 
county:  many  were  proposed  and  rejected;  but  that 
of  "Washington"  was  at  last  fixed  on.  Mr.  Austin 
made  a  free  grant  of  forty  acres  of  ground  for  the  pub- 
lic buildings,  which,  with  a  singular  affectation,  was 
named  Potosi,  in  allusion  to  the  celebrated  silver  mine 
of  Buenos  Ayres.*     His  next  object  was  the  opening 

*  In  placing  the  city  and  silver  mines  of  Potosi  within  the  viccroyalty 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  we  follow  the  authority  of  the  New  Edinburgh  Ency- 
clopedia; according  to  which  they  were  separated  from  Peru  in  the 
year  1778.  This  city  is  situated  in  S.  latitude  20  deg.  26  min.  0  sec. 
It  was  founded  A.  D.  1545.  About  this  time,  Diego  Hualpa,  a  Peruvian 
hunter,  while  chasing  some  chamois  over  the  rocks,  in  his  ascent  of 
a  crag,  laid  hold  of  a  shrub,  which  giving  way,  drew  from  the  rock  its 
earthy  covering,  and  disclosed  to  his  view  an  immense  vein  of  native 
silver,  which  soon  led  to  the  opening  of  the  richest  silver  mines  the 
ivorld  ever  knew.  Hualpa,  for  some  time,  concealed  his  discovery 
from  every  person,  even  from  his  most  intimate  friends,  and  only  ha/? 
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oi  a  road  from  Potosi  to  Boon's  settlement,  on  the  Mis- 
souri, with  a  view,  by  shortening  the  distance,  to  draw  a 
portion  of  the  emigration  to  that  quarter,  through  the 
district  of  the  mines — a  proposal  which,  although  at 
first  deemed  chimerical  by  some,  has  been  accomplished, 
and  is  found  extremely  beneficial  to  the  country  at 
large.  Another  object,  the  attainment  of  which  is 
chiefly  due  to  his  great  and  unremitting  exertions,  was 
the  opening  of  a  road  from  Potosi  to  strike  the  Missis- 
sippi at  the  present  site  of  Herculaneum ; — of  which 
latter  town,  he  was,  in  conjunction  with  Col.  Hammond, 
the  original  proprietor.  But  my  limits  will  not  permit 
me  to  enumerate  the  various  minor  objects  of  public 
utility,  connected  with  the  settlement  and  improvement 
of  the  county,  of  which  he  was  an  early,  zealous,  and 
constant  promoter;  and  I  hasten  to  the  concluding 
scenes  of  his  active  and  eventful  life. 

One  of  the  first  objects  of  the  American  government, 
on  taking  possession  of  Louisiana,  was  to  explore  its  im- 
mense rivers  and  plains,  and  to  ascertain  its  character  and 
resources.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  object,  Lewis  and 
Clarke  performed  their  arduous  journey  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Oregon,  and  Capt.  Pike  ascended  the  Mississippi; 
Mr.  Austin  was  requested  to  report  upon  the  condition, 
situation,  and  value  of  the  mines,  and  drew  up  a  memoir 

recourse  to  his  new-found  treasure  to  supply  his  personal  wants.  But 
his  altered  fortune  excited  the  suspicion  of  one  of  his  companions; 
who  drew  from  him  the  secret;  but  who,  soon  after,  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  some  slight  quarrel,  revealed  it  to  his  master,  a  Spaniard. 
The  mine  was  immediately  opened,  and  formally  registered  on  the  21st 
of  April,  1545.  Since  that  period,  it  has  been  constantly  wrought,  and 
the  amount  of  silver  upon  which  the  crown  duties  have  been  paid, 
has  been  valued  at  5,750  millions  of  livres  tournois,  equal  to  234,693,840 
pounds  sterling.  Humboldt  calculates  that  but  one-fourth  of  the 
quantity  of  silver  is  now  extracted  from  these  mines,  which  they 
nroduced  during  the  first  eleven  years  after  they  were  opened. 
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from  personal  observation,  which  was  communicated  by 
the  President  to  Congress.*  Another  object  which 
claimed  the  early  attention  of  President  Jefferson,  was 
the  erection  of  a  court  to  determine  the  validity  and  ex- 
tent of  the  numerous  and  conflicting  claims  to  the  public 
land,  derived  from  the  French  and  the  Spanish  govern- 
ments. That  of  Mr.  Austin,  being  clear  and  undisputed, 
was  confirmed  in  its  original  extent,  and  patented  under 
the  seal  of  the  President.  This  appeared  to  be  the  con- 
summation of  his  long  cherished  hopes,  and  to  leave  no- 
thing more  to  ensure  to  himself  and  his  family,  the  means 
of  future  ease  and  lasting  independence.  But  at  this 
very  moment,  a  new  era  began  to  dawn  on  the  commer- 
cial transactions,  not  only  of  Missouri,  but  of  all  America, 
which  finally  involved  Mr.  Austin  in  its  unforeseen  con- 
sequences, and  afterward  put  it  in  the  power  of  a  few 
individuals,  for  a  comparatively  small  amount,  to  sacrifice 
an  estate  once  cheaply  valued  at  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  The  excessive  importation  of  goods  from  the 
Atlantic  cities,  and  the  inability  of  the  farmers  and  miners 
to  meet  the  payment  of  their  debts,  either  in  lead,  grain, 
or  money ; — the  ruinous  principles  of  banking  introduced 
by  the  Bank  of  St.  Louis,  of  which  he  was  a  director; — 
the  great  rise  in  the  price  of  lead,  during  the  war  of  1812, 


*  On  this  point  we  are  happy  that  we  have  it  in  our  power,  to  present 
the  testimony  of  a  gentleman  who  was  then  a  member  of  Congress,  and 
who  has  sustained  such  various  trusts,  and  important  relations  in  society, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  in  which  he  has  appeared  most  useful,  or 
most  conspicuous.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  us  by  Dr.  Mitchill,  in  the  year 
1819,  in  relation  to  the  value  of  the  Western  Mines,  he  observes — "  Every 
attempt  to  explore  our  country  is  meritorious.  One  of  the  best  features  of 
Mr.  Jefferson's  administration,  is  that  of  sending  forth  missionaries  to  dis- 
cover the  physical  geography  and  productions  of  the  land.  To  him 
Moses  Austin,  Esq.  made  a  report  on  the  lead  mines  of  Missouri,  which 
was  submitted  by  the  President  to  Congress,  as  the  best  document  of  the 
day." 
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and  the  still  greater  depression  of  that  article  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  contest; — and  perhaps  too  great  a 
multiplication  of  the  objects,  which  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  his  grasping  and  ambitious  mind,  seem  from  my 
imperfect  view  of  the  subject,  to  have  been  the  promi- 
nent causes  that  brought  on  a  crisis  in  Mr.  Austin's  af- 
fairs, which  reached  its  acme  about  181S — 1819.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  my  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Austin, 
who  then  resided  at  Herculaneum,  commenced ;  and  his 
polite  attentions  to  me,  on  disclosing  to  him  my  object  in 
visiting  the  mines  ; — his  promptitude  in  assigning  me 
rooms  in  his  mansion-house,  called  Durham  Hall,  at 
Potosi,  to  further  my  researches  respecting  the  miner- 
alogy of  that  district ;  and  the  correspondence  I  enjoyed 
with  him,  until  within  a  short  time  of  his  death,  have 
impressed  me  with  sentiments  of  respect  for  his  public, 
and  regard  for  his  private  character,  which  I  should  do 
great  injustice  to  my  feelings,  if  I  did  not  commemorate 
in  this  public  manner. 

To  relieve  himself  from  the  embarrassment  arising 
from  this  state  of  his  affairs,  Mr.  Austin  was  at  this  time 
desirous  of  effecting  a  sale  of  his  Washington  countv 
estate,  and  made  strenuous  exertions  to  accomplish 
this  object.*      He  at  this  time  also  formed  the  design 


*  On  my  quitting  Missouri,  in  the  spring  of  1819.  Mr.  Austin  was  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  his  landed  estate  could  be  most  advantageously 
disposed  cf,  in  the  city  of  New- York,  and  with  this  view  he  confided  to  me 
the  necessary  powers.  The  following  extract  from  one  of  his  letters  to  me, 
exhibits  his  views  on  this  subject,  and  contains  his  opinions,  on  one  or  two 
incidental  topics,  which  then,  as  well  as  at  a  subsequent  period,  excited 
public  interest. 

Herculaneum,  Sept.  17th,  1819. 
Dear  Sin, 

Yours  under  date  of  August  8th,  did  not  come  to  hand  until 
the  last  mail :  and  yesterday  came  yours  dated  New  Orleans,  Jtmc  24th, 
which  was  brought  up  by  the  «tenn-.-boat  St.  Louis.     This  bunt,  in  which. 
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of  visiting*  St.  Antonio,  in  the  Province  of  Texas,  which, 
lie  executed  with  such  singular  advantage  to  himself  in 
1 820.     Although  he  saw  the  storm  that  was  gathering 

I  am  happy  to  learn  you  had  an  agreeable  passage  to  New  Orleans,  has 
been  several  times  aground  on  her  ascent,  and  only  passed  Herculaneum 
yesterday. 

On  the  subject  of  my  estate,  I  cannot  say  more  than  I  have  already  said 
in  preceding  letters.  I  can  only  press  you  to  sell  at  auction,  if  you  cannot 
do  better.  If  I  must  sacrifice  my  estate,  I  had  much  rather  it  should  go 
into  the  hands  of  strangers,  than  to  enrich  those  who  are  my  oppressors. 
I  hope  you  will  not  think  of  the  sacrifice  I  am  to  make,  but  do  the  best  you 
can,  and  I  shall  be  satisfied. 

As  soon  as  I  have  closed  my  business  in  this  country,  I  shall  visit  St.  An- 
tonio. Nothing  very  recent  has  been  heard  from  the  insurgent  army  be- 
yond the  Sabine.  The  last  accounts  state  the  force  under  Gen.  Long,  to 
be  about  eight  hundred  Americans  and  Spaniards,  and  two  hundred  Indians, 
and  daily  recruiting.  I  think  we  may  soon  expect  to  hear  of  their  entry 
into  St.  Antonio. 

I  have  lately  received  intelligence  from  our  friend,  my  son  Stephen  Fuller 
Austin.  His  health  has  suffered  much  on  the  Red  River  ;  but  still,  the 
country  is  so  exuberantly  rich,  it  holds  out  such  pre-eminent  advantages, 
and  it  is  so  rapidly  filling  up  with  industrious  and  enterprising  emigrants, 
that  a  location  in  that  quarter  is  quite  desirable.  A  few  years  will  make  it 
a  state ! 

I  have  been  so  much  taken  up  with  my  own  affairs,  that  I  could  say  no- 
thing on  the  subject  of  yours,  and  have  hardly  asked  about  your  prospects 
since  your  return  to  New- York.  I  have  felt  a  desire  to  know  how  your 
collection  of  minerals  has  been  viewed  by  the  knowing  ones  in  the  North. 
Certainly  so  extensive  a  collection  of  our  mineral  productions,  was  never 
before  taken  from  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  if  the  value  of  the  de- 
scriptions you  intend  to  publish  of  these  things,  is  at  all  proportional  to  the 
industry  you  have  evinced  in  their  selection,  and  the  fatigues  you  have  un- 
dergone, in  a  personal  exploration  of  our  hitherto  neglected  country,  I  am 
of  opinion  your  work  cannot  fail  to  meet  the  public  approbation.  But  on 
this  subject,  you  already  have  my  written  opinion.  Pray  write  to  me  on 
this  subject,  and  when  your  researches  come  from  the  press,  I  beg  you  will 
transmit  me  a  copy. 

I  regret  to  state  that  the  expedition  up  the  Missouri,  to  the  Yellow  Stone, 
has,  in  part,  failed.  The  steam-boats  destined  for  the  Upper  Missouri, 
after  labouring  against  the  current  for  a  number  of  weeks,  were  obliged  to 
give  up  the  enterprise.  Every  exertion  has  been  made  to  overcome  the 
.limculty  of  navigating  the  Missouri,  with  the  power  of  steam  :  but  all  will 
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over  his  prospects  in  Missouri,  his  fortitude  remained 
unshaken  ;  and  at  the  age  of  fifty-six,  after  a  life  spent 
in  the  most  active  exertions,  he  retained  all  the  ardour, 
confidence,  and  spirit  of  enterprise,  which  belong  to  the 
age  of  twenty-five.  His  journey  to  Texas,  in  the  heat 
of  the  summer  season,  on  horseback,  and  with  his  full 
plethoric  habit  of  body,  can  only  be  compared  to  his 
first  journey  through  the  western  wilderness  in  1797; 
and  owing  to  a  singular  coincidence  of  circumstances, 
or  rather,  (as  it  is  more  Christian-like,)  to  the  providence 
of  God,  was  more  than  equally  fortunate.  He  obtained 
from  the  Spanish  authorities,  in  conjunction  with  Baron 
Bastrop,  a  grant  of  a  large  and  highly  fertile  tract  of 
country,  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Colorado, 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  with  permission  to  build  a  town, 
and  plant  a  colony.  He  now  returned,  full  of  ardour,  to 
close  his  business  in  Missouri,  where  many  persons  were 
ready  to  accompany  him  to  take  possession  of  his  newly 
acquired  grant.  After  having  completed  his  arrange- 
ments— on  the  eve  of  returning  to  Texas,  he  was  seized 
with  a  violent  malady,  while  at  the  house  of  his  son-in- 
law,  Mr.  Bryant,  of  Hazel  Run,  which  terminated  his 

not  do.  The  current  of  that  river,  from  the  immense  quantity  of  sand 
moving  down  with  the  water,  is  too  powerful  for  any  boat  yet  constructed. 
The  loss  either  to  the  government,  or  to  the  contractor,  will  be  very  great. 
Small  steam-boats  of  fifty  tons  burden,  with  proper  engines/would,  I  think, 
have  done  much  better.  Boats  like  those  employed,  of  twenty  to  thirty 
feet  beam,  and  six  to  eight  feet  draught  of  water,  must  have  uncommon 
power  to  be  propelled  up  a  river,  every  pint  of  whose  water  is  equal,  in 
weight,  to  a  quart  of  Ohio  water  ;  and  moves  with  a  velocity  hardly  cre- 
dible. The  barges  fixed  to  move  with  wheels,  worked  by  men,  have  an- 
swered every  expectation  ;  but  they  will  only  do  when  troops  are  on  board, 
and  the  men  can  be  changed  every  hour. 

I  am,  &c. 
H.  R.  Schoolcraft,  Esq.  MOSES  AUSTIN 
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life,  after  a  few  days  confinement.  His  complaint  was 
thought  to  have  been  induced  by  over-exertions,  in  the 
preparatory  arrangements  for  his  tour.  He  died  in  his 
57th  year,  which  would  have  been  completed  in  October 
of  the  present  year.  I  think,  I  may  add,  that  his  hopes 
of  felicity  in  a  future  state,  were  based  on  the  merits  and 
atonement  of  the  Saviour. 

As  I  do  not  aspire  to  be  the  biographer  of  Mr.  Austin, 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  sum  up  his  character,  either  as  a 
public  benefactor,  a  Christian,  or  a  man  ;  or  to  draw  a 
line  between  his  merits  and  demerits  whatever  they  were, 
but  rather  leave  the  reader  to  form  his  own  conclusion 
from  the  preceding  details,  which  although  very  imper- 
fect in  themselves,  have  been  already  extended  far  be- 
yond what  was  contemplated.  I  shall  merely  add,  what 
every  one  will  feel  interested  to  know.  Mr.  Austin  left 
a  pious,  amiable,  and  universally  esteemed  widow,  and 
three  children, — Stephen,  Emily,  and  James.  Stephen 
F.  Austin,  Esq.  was  for  many  years  an  active  member  of 
the  Missouri  legislature,  and  a  gentleman  who  to  talents 
of  the  first  order,  unites  an  unspotted  reputation  for  in- 
tegrity. He  has  proceeded  to  avail  himself  of  his  father's 
grant,  in  Texas,  which  is  understood  to  have  been  con- 
firmed to  him,  by  the  new  government  of  Mexico.  Emily, 
was  married  to  Mr.  James  Bryant,  of  St.  Francis  county  ; 
and  James  B.  Austin,  the  youngest,  has  nearly  completed 
his  course  of  study  at  Transylvania  university. 

2Sth.  Resolving  to  improve  the  cool  of  the  day,  I 
left  Herculaneum  a  little  after  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  reached  Donnel's  about  nine.  The  distance  is 
twenty  miles,  the  greatest  part  of  which  is  over  a  weary 
uninhabited  tract. 

From  this  place  I  took  the  road  by  way  of  Higgin- 
botham's,  which  is  the  shortest,  and  drove  into  Potosi  a 
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little  after  three  o'clock.     The  entire  distance  is  thirty- 
four  miles. 

As  this  route  carries  the  traveller  from  the  banks  of 
the  Mississippi  into  the  centre  of  a  highly  interesting 
district,  whose  mineralogy  presents  some  peculiar  fea- 
tures, a  more  detailed  account  of  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  changes  which  it  presents  to  the  eye,  will 
be  proper.  After  crossing  the  calcareous  ridge,  upon 
which  the  town  of  Herculaneum  is  partly  seated,  we 
soon  descend  into  the  valley  of  Joachim  creek ;  a  stream 
which,  at  this  place,  has  a  width  quite  disproportioned  to 
its  length,  owing  to  the  reaction  of  the  Mississippi.  It 
is  crossed  on  a  substantial  bridge  of  timber  planked  over 
in  a  durable  manner.  The  soil  of  this  valley  is  entirely 
alluvial,  in  the  extensive  signification  we  give  to  that 
term,  being  composed  of  finely  comminuted  materials, 
which  have  been  carried  and  deposited  by  water,  and 
reaching  to  an  unknown  depth.  That  part  of  the  soil 
which  forms  the  margin  of  the  stream  appears  to  con- 
sist nearly  of  a  black  and  very  fertile  mould,  so  that  this 
valley  admits  of  cultivation  in  its  whole  length,  and  it 
already  sustains  a  considerable  population.  In  approach- 
ing the  ridge,  which  bounds  it  on  the  west,  those  pebble- 
stones, which  are  very  diminutive  near  the  stream,  per- 
ceptibly increase  both  in  size  and  quantity,  so  that  the 
wheels  of  a  carriage  in  passing  up  the  acclivity  are  im- 
peded with  large  rounded  and  angular  fragments  of  rock. 
On  reaching  the  top  of  this  barrier  we  find  ourselves  on 
a  tabular  rock  of  gray  sandstone,  having  a  precipitous 
front  toward  the  west,  and  partially  covered  with  a  thin 
coat  of  soil.  This  is  a  part  of  an  extensive  range,  run- 
ning nearly  from  north  to  south,  and  forming  one  of  the 
peculiar  features  of  the  mine  district.  From  the  spot 
where  it  is  crossed,  some  extensive  views  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  are  presented.     The  descent  of   its 
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western  slope  is  partly  over  naked  rock,  and  partly  by 
means  of  a  beaten  path  on  which  the  force  of  rains  has 
imprinted  the  most  striking  inequalities.  Its  western 
base  is  laved  by  a  small  pellucid  brook,  overshaded  with 
alders,  whose  current  is  on  a  bed  of  fine  transparent 
sand.  The  cool  and  refreshing  aspect  of  this  seques- 
tered brook,  after  crossing  so  broken  a  tract,  is  pleasing 
and  inviting ;  and  the  traveller,  who  is  not  admonished 
to  profit  by  it,  will  soon  have  cause  to  regret  his  mistake  ; 
for  we  now  enter  on  a  transverse,  elevated,  and  arid  di- 
luvial ridge,  which  extends  fourteen  miles,  without  a 
drop  of  running  water,  and  without  a  house.  In  all  this 
distance  there  is  but  a  single  indentation  in  the  soil 
which  may  be  considered  an  intesecting  valley,  but  this 
does  not  penetrate  deep  enough  to  expose  the  rock 
formation.  The  latter  is  only  to  be  inferred  from  the 
masses  of  calcareous  rock,  which  present  themselves, 
for  a  very  limited  extent,  at  the  Dripping  spring ;  a 
standing  pool  of  water  which  is  passed.  The  soil  of 
this  tract  is  firm  and  level  enough  to  form  an  excellent 
road,  but  the  growth  of  timber,  principally  oaks,  is  not 
sufficiently  dense  to  protect  the  traveller  from  the  rays  of 
the  sun  :  and  we  look,  in  vain,  upon  the  unvaried  surface 
for  any  of  those  peculiar  mineral  substances,  which,  in 
so  marked  a  manner,  characterize  the  vicinity  of  the 
mines.  At  the  termination  of  this  steril  tract,  we  pass 
the  Joachim  once  more,  near  its  source,  (Steeple's.) 
It  is  here  a  clear  brook,  running  over  a  bed  of  pebble- 
stones. We  now  cross  an  uninhabited  tract  of  two  or 
three  miles  to  Donnel's,  where  is  another  small  clear 
brook,  and  where  the  occurrence  of  radiated  quartz, 
pyrites  of  iron,  and  calcareous  spar  upon  the  surface, 
furnish  the  first  indications  of  our  approach  to  the  vici- 
nity of  the  mines.  The  soil  here  also  puts  on  a  more 
decidedly  reddish  aspect,  and  that  compact,  marly  cha- 
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racter,  which  is  so  remarkable  in  the  metalliferous  de- 
posites  of  Potosi.  From  this  spot,  the  road  is  carried 
over  a  succession  of  short,  abrupt  hills,  and  through 
valleys,  or  through  open  woods  and  level  glades,  whose 
particular  extent  it  is  unimportant  to  designate.  The 
general  aspect  of  the  country  is  uneven,  presenting 
groupes  of  hills  without  any  prominent  features,  separated 
by  small  valleys  of  arable  soil,  and  watered  with  nu- 
merous clear  and  pebbly  brooks.  The  most  considera- 
ble valley,  and,  consequently,  the  most  valuable  agricul- 
tural tract  is  that  of  Grand,  or  (as  the  Americans  now 
denominate  it,)  Big  River  ; — a  branch  oi  the  Marameg, 
which  extends  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  around  Potosi, 
and,  by  its  numerous  ramifications,  completely  drains  the 
principal  district  of  the  mines.  There  are  but  few 
places,  where  the  extent  of  the  prospect  will  induce  the 
traveller  to  stop  and  survey  the  scene  ;  but  his  attention 
will  be  constantly  arrested  by  the  strongly  mineral  aspect 
of  the  soil,  the  glittering  masses  of  quartz,  sometimes 
embossed  in  minute  crystals  on  a  surface  of  chalcedony, 
and  by  some  associated  minerals,  which  are  disclosed 
upon  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Not  unfrequently  small 
masses  of  galena  are  seen  crushed  in  the  path,  and  pre- 
sent their  shining  facets  to  remind  the  observer  that  he 
is  travelling  in  a  country  whose  characteristic  production 
is  lead.  These  appearances  are  more  common  after 
crossing  the  valley  of  Grand  River,  where  the  principal 
mines  are  seated.  There  are  but  a  few  places  where 
lead  ore  has  been  discovered  east  of  this  stream,  and 
those  few  are  confined  to  the  district  near  its  source. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


Observations  on  the  Geology  of  the  Missouri  Mines.  Of 
the  Granite  Formation.  Of  the  Inferior  Limestone. 
Of  the  Crystalline,  White  Sandstone.  Of  the  Com- 
pact, or  Superior  Limestone. 

"A  country,"  it  is  remarked  by  Dr.  Mitchill,  "which 
once  raised  the  highest  expectations  in  France,  and 
caused  one  of  the  most  memorable  disappointments  that 
ever  Paris  or  Europe  knew,  cannot  now  be  viewed  with 
indifference.  The  lead  mines,  beyond  the  Mississippi, 
are  connected  with  our  political  security  and  national 
independence.  Every  fact  concerning  them  ought  to 
be  known,  such  as  the  kind  of  ore,  the  matrix  in  which 
it  rests,  the  mode  of  raising  it,  the  process  of  smelting, 
the  product  per  centum,  the  price  of  the  pure  metal  at 
the  mines,  and  in  the  market,  and  other  analogous  in- 
formation. Those  mineral  beds  appear,  from  the  ac- 
counts I  have  received,  to  be  the  most  abundant  depo- 
sites  of  lead  that  the  globe  contains.  They  will  be 
sources  of  security  and  wealth  to  future  generations. 
Indeed,  it  is  impossible  at  this  moment  to  calculate  their 
value."* 

*  MS.  communicated  in  1819. 
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How  far  these  requisitions  were  fulfilled,  and  the 
character  and  value  of  the  western  mines,  elucidated  by 
our  publication  on  the  mineralogy  and  geography  of 
those  mines,*  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  inquire. 

As  it  has  been  found  somewhat  difficult  to  form  clear 
conceptions  of  the  geological  features  of  this  section  of 
country,  from  the  notices  which  we  incidentally  pre- 
sented in  the  work  referred  to,  and  as  the  subject,  apart 
from  all  theoretical  speculation,  has  an  important  con- 
nexion with  the  present  and  future  condition  of  an  ex- 
tensive and  interesting  mining  district,  we  shall  embrace  ' 
the  occasion  of  the  present  visit,  to  recapitulate  a  few  of 
the  leading  facts  heretofore  mentioned,  and  to  add  such 
farther  particulars,  in  illustration  of  the  position  of  these 
mineral  repositories,  as  have  resulted  from  subsequent  ex- 
amination and  reflection.  On  these  observations,  we  enter 
the  more  readily,  as  no  more  formal  and  extended  des- 
cription has  been  offered  in  the  interim  that  has  elapsed 
between  the  date  of  our  former  and  present  publications : 
nor  can  we  affirm  that  we  are  wholly  uninfluenced  by  a 
wish  to  satisfy  the  just  requisitions  of  a  temperate  criti- 
cism, f  by  explaining  what  was  before  doubtful  or  ob- 
scure ;  and,  in  some  measure,  to  merit  the  commenda- 
tions of  a  generous  one|  by  perfecting  what,  we  are  free 
to  confess,  was  but  imperfect.  In  performing  this  act 
of  justice  to  ourselves,  we  do  not  aspire  to  be  the  re- 
viewers of  our  cotemporaries,  nor  hold  ourselves  res- 
ponsible to  reply  to  any  observations,  from  whatever 
source,  which  we  conceive  to  be  dictated  in  a  cavilling 
or  polemical  spirit. 

The  portion  of   country  to  which  we  shall  chiefly 

*  View  of  the  Lead  Mines  of  Missouri. 

t  American  Journal  of  Science,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  1. 

t  New- York  Literary  Journal,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  1. 
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contine  our  attention,  comprises  the  four*  mining  coun- 
ties of  Missouri ;  an  area  which  extends  from  the  right 
bank  of  the  Marameg  about  one  hundred  miles  towards 
the  south,  and  has  a  medium  breadth  of  forty-five  or 
fifty  miles.  It  is  not  here  designed  to  convey  the  im- 
pression, that  there  are  any  political  divisions  circum- 
scribing such  an  exact  portion  of  country,  or  that  frag- 
ments of  contiguous  counties  may  not  be  included  within 
the  boundaries  mentioned ;  but  our  principal  object,  in 
this  definition,  is  sufficiently  and  fully  to  circumscribe 
the  district  of  the  mines  ;  to  the  elucidation  of  the  mine- 
ralogy of  which,  we  wish  to  render  the  present  remarks 
strictly  subservient. 

The  most  prominent  feature  in  the  mineral  aspect  of 
this  district,  results  from  that  natural  division  of  the 
country  into  confused  groupes  of  hills,  separated  by 
small  valleys,  and  drained  by  one  or  two  principal 
rivers ; — whose  minute  ramifications  spread  throughout 
every  part  of  the  district,  and  render  it  at  once  one  of 
the  most,  airy  and  best  watered  portions  of  Missouri. 
There  is  such  an  identity  of  features  in  the  unreclaimed 
parts  of  this  district,  and  so  close  a  resemblance  in  the 
soil  and  forest  growth,  that  oftentimes  it  is  difficult  to 
discriminate ;  and  the  vast  body  of  mixed  alluvion, 
which  spreads  with  nearly  a  uniform  depth  over  every 
inequality  of  surface,  precludes  the  observer,  in  a  great 
measure,  from  making  the  most  satisfactory  researches 
respecting  the  nature,  the  direction,  and  the  mutual 
coincidence  of  the  strata.  These  strata,  however,  crop 
out  on  several  eminences,  and  are  occasionally  disclosed 

*  The  late  incorporation  of  the  county  of  St.  Francis,  from  parts  of  St. 
Genevieve,  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Madison,  renders  it  necessary  to 
add  this  new  county  to  the  number  of  tLose  which  are  characterized  by 
containing  lead  mines.  Mine  a'  Jce,  Bryant's  mines,  &c.  are  within  this 
new  county. 
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by  the  deep  cuttings  of  some  of  the  more  considerable 
streams,  and  particularly  by  the  Marameg  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi ;  the  latter  of  which  presents  an  interesting  sec- 
tion of  the  outskirts  of  the  lead  mine  district,  in  the 
direction  of  its  longitude.  There  are  also  some  exca- 
vations that  have  been  carried,  in  the  search  for  ore,  to 
such  a  depth,  as  to  afford  some  light  to  the  geologist  in 
determining  the  structure  of  the  country ;  although  | 
there  is  less  aid  to  be  derived  from  this  source,  than 
might  reasonably  be  expected,  when  we  recollect  the 
very  considerable  period  that  has  elapsed,  since  the 
country  was  first  exposed  to  the  labours  and  scrutiny  of 
miners. 

From  an  inspection  of  these  features,  so  far  as  our  \ 
opportunities  have  extended,  and  by  applying  the  facts 
according  to  the  inferential  method  so  much  in  vogue, 
it  appears  manifest,  that  the  whole  district  is  chiefly 
divided,  by  limits  which  we  shall  endeavour  to  point  out, 
between  the  primitive  and  the  secondary  formations.* 
That  the  rocks  of  the  latter  class,  both  sandstones  and 
limestones,  in  many  places,  assume  that  semi-crystalline 
structure  and  translucence  which  are  usually  employed 
to  mark  the  transition  era,  we  think  must  also  appear 
evident  to  every  observer  who  shall  examine  the  geology 
of  this  district  with  a  scrupulous  attention.  Such  is  the 
predominant  character  of  the  limestone,  which  is  the 
lowest  rock,  found  in  place,  in  the  district  under  con- 
sideration. This  stratum  seems  to  be  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  sandstone,  whose  limits  it  appears 
in  many  places  to  invade,  for  a  considerable  extent, 
creating  an  alternation  and  intermixture  of  the  two 
varieties,  which  it  is  perhaps  not   difficult  to   account 

*  We  use  the  term  format  ion,  as  signifying  a  succession  of  strata,  or  a 
continuous  bed  of  rocks,  composed  of  similar  material",  and  of  consi- 
derable, but  indeterminate  extent. 
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ibr.»  The  white  sandstone  is  highly  crystalline  and 
translucent.  It  appears  in  ridges  rising  above  the 
shelly  lime  rock,  at  great  intervals,  and  separating  the 
latter  into  vast  parallel  portions.  This  formation  of 
crystalline  sandstone  seems  not  to  be  sustained  imme- 
diately upon  the  granite.  The  latter  rises  through  the 
whole  series  of  formations,  without  causing  any  apparent 
disruption  or  inclination  of  the  strata,  constituting  the 
granitic  district  of  St.  Michael : — a  formation  which  ap- 
pears equally  remarkable  with  that  at  New  Galloway,  in 
Cornwall,  mentioned  by  Professor  Cleaveland  ;*  but  the 
granite  we  are  considering  is  comparatively  magnificent 
in  its  extent. 

If  these  observations  are  founded  in  truth,  the  order 
of  succession  of  all  the  regular  formations  of  this  dis- 
trict, commencing  at  the  greatest  observed  depth, 
appears  to  be  granite,  metalliferous  limestone,  crystalline 
white  sandstone,  compact  limestone.  In  order  to  pre- 
sent the  geology  of  this  district  in  the  clearest  light,  we 
shall  adduce  a  few  observations  on  each  of  these  forma- 
tions, preserving  the  order  in  which  they  have  been 
introduced. 

I.       OF    THE    GRANITE. 

Geognostic  and  Mineral  Characters. — This  rock,  the  lo- 
cality of  which  we  first  brought  to  the  notice  of  American 
geologists  in  the  year  1819,  constitutes  the  summits  of  the 
greatest  elevations,  and  also  the  depths  of  the  lowest 
valleys  in  the  district.  It  is  almost  exclusively  confined, 
so  far  as  we  have  observed,  to  the  northwestern  portion 
of  Madison,  and  the  contiguous  parts  of  Washington 

*  Oleaveland's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Geology.     Min.  Syst. 
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county.*  We  suppose  the  whole  area  covered  by  this 
formation  does  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  twenty  or 
thirty  square  miles:  but  we  have  not  observed  its 
southern  limits.  It  may  extend,  in  that  direction,  far- 
ther than  we  have  reason  to  believe  it  does  ;  and  may 
possibly  even  have  a  subterraneous  connexion  with  that 
talcose  variety  of  granite  discovered  bv  Dr.  James,  on 
the  "Washita. f  The  marked  dissimilarity  in  the  two 
varieties,  is  not,  perhaps,  a  valid  objection  to  this  sup- 
position, when  we  consider  the  different  aspects  which 
some  of  the  ranges  of  our  American  granites  assume, 
examined  at  distant  points. 

This  granite  is  without  any  marks  of  stratification, 
Its  structure  is  fine  grained.  Its  colour,  which  is  impart- 
ed by  the  predominance  of  feldspar,  is  a  flesh  red. 
Both  the  quartz  and  mica  form  but  a  comparatively 
small  portion  of  the  mass,  and  the  mica  exists  in  the 
least  abundance.  Very  frequently,  the  latter  mineral  is 
entirely  wanting  through  considerable  portions  of  the 
mass,  and  the  rock  is  made  up  wholly  of  quartz  and 
feldspar ;  a  condition  of  this  rock,  which,  according  to 
the  definition  of  Professor  Cleaveland,^:  is  not,  however, 
incompatible  with  the  character  of  true  granite.  This 
observation  corresponds  with  another  since  made  by  M. 
de  Humboldt,  who  not  only  recognises  these  fluctuations 
in  the  component  parts  of  granite,  in  both  hemispheres, 
but  supposes  those  granites  to  be  most  ancient  in  which 
the  mica  is  less  abundant,  and  which  are  at  the  same 


*  The  few  divisions  which  have  yet  been  made  in  this  part  of  Missouri, 
the  great  extent  of  townships,  and  the  want  of  appellations  to  distinguish 
the  limits  of  this  granitic  range,  precludes  that  minute  description  which 
is  permitted  in  populous  districts. 

j  Long's  Expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

t  Cleaveland's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Geology.    Min.  Syst. 
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time  small-grained  and  not  stratified.*  We  constantly 
observe  throughout  this  range  an  absence  of  those 
large  and  translucent  crystals  of  feldspar,  which  charac- 
terize some  of  the  coarse-grained  crystalline  granites  of 
Nevv -England,  and  which  we  have  also  recently  observed 
in  the  Porcupine  Mountains,  near  Lake  Superior  ; — the 
nearest  primitive  formation  in  a  northern  direction.  Its 
characters  are  more  nearly  assimilated  to  the  granite 
described  by  Dr.  James, f  as  constituting  the  summit  of 
a  part  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  which  he  ascended ; 
except,  perhaps,  that  the  granite  of  St.  Michael  is  com- 
paratively deficient  in  hornblende,  and  consequently,  is 
not  liable,  like  many  parts  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
granite,  to  be  considered  a  sienite.  The  veins  of  green- 
stone, which  traverse  this  rock,  are  chiefly  porphyritic  ; 
in  some  places,  beautifully  so. 

Mineral  Contents. — The  principal  imbedded  minerals 
which  we  have  observed,  are,  specular  iron  ore,  mostly 
of  the  micaceous  variety  ;  |  iron  pyrites  ;  graphite  ;  and 
crystallized  quartz.  No  galena  has  been  found  in  this 
rock.  The  lead  mines  are  chiefly  seated  east  and  north 
of  it.  Popular  rumour  also  places  a  locality  of 
calamine,  within  the  limits  of  the  granitic  district,  and 
another  of  antimonial  ore  ;  but  we  merely  mention  this 
report  to  express  our  want  of  confidence  in  such  de- 
ceptive species  of  information.  If  these  metals  shall 
hereafter  be  found,  we  think  it  highly  probable  that  they 
will  be  found  in  the  galeniferous  limestone,  and  not  in 
the  granite. 

Locality. — In  order  to  reach  this  granitic  tract,  a 
slight  deviation  from  the   main  road  leading  towards 

*  Geognostical  Essay  on   the   Superposition  of  Rocks  in  both  Hemi? 
pheres,  London,  1823. 

t  Long's  Expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
t  The  Iron  Mountain  is  a  part  of  this  range. 
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Arkansas,  is  necessary.  Let  a  line  be  drawn  due  west 
from  the  Mississippi  river,  which  shall  intersect  the 
village  of  St.  Michael,  in  Madison  county,  and  pass  be- 
yond it.  Such  a  line  will  cross  the  tract  we  are  consi- 
dering nearly  in  its  centre.  The  granite  first  appears 
about  a  mile  west  of  St.  Michael's,  on  Blackford's  fork 
of  the  St.  Francis.  Mr.  Montgomery  occupies  a  plan- 
tation near  this  spot.  The  granite  suddenly  emerges 
from  the  alluvial  soil,  and  there  is  no  section  exposed 
to  view,  where  the  Missouri  sandstone  or  limestone 
formation  appears  in  actual  contact  with  it,  although 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  latter  rests  against  it. 
The  rock  contiguous,  on  the  south  and  east,  is  the 
crystalline  white  sandstone,  which  forms  so  striking  a 
feature  in  the  district.  Towards  the  north,  the  Potosi 
limestone,  with  its  subordinate  and  overlaying  strata, 
succeeds  ;  but  here  also,  the  thick  bed  of  marly  soil 
prevents  us  from  observing  the  junction  of  the  two  for- 
mations. 

The  river  St.  Francis,  and  Grand  River,  running  in 
opposite  directions,  have  their  most  remote  sources  in 
this  tract,  and  by  their  rapid  and  brawling  channels,  tend 
to  give  an  effect  of  grandeur  to  many  rugged  and  pic- 
turesque scenes.  Of  this,  the  prominent  elevations  of 
the  Narrows,  near  the  antique  French  village  of  St. 
Michael,  affords  a  fine  illustration.  Indeed,  we  consider 
it  a  region  by  no  means  deficient  in  attractions,  both  to 
the  practical  and  speculative  visiter.  Had  the  Company 
of  the  West,  in  their  search  for  the  precious  metals, 
been  guided  by  those  geological  principles  respecting  the 
relative  age  of  metals  and  formations,  which  have  been 
taught  in  later  times,  it  is  not  improbable  that  they 
would  have  commenced  their  examinations  here,  or,  at 
least,  when  they  were  disappointed  in  their  search  for 
gold  and  silver  in  the  calcareous  formations,  have  ex- 
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tended  their  laborious  search  to  these  primitive  eleva- 
tions. But  it  seems  their  operations  were  carried  on 
with  a  view  to  cloak  more  ambitious  schemes  of  specu- 
lation.* 


II.    OF  THE  INFERIOR  OR  POTOSI  LIMESTONE. 

Geognostic  and  Mineral  Characters. — The  structure  of 
this  interesting  rock  is  partly  crystalline  and  partly  earthy. 
It  is  traversed  by  veins  of  galena,  and  by  small  veins  of 
calc  spar  and  blende,  mixed  with  pyrites  of  iron. 
Many  of  its  small  fissures  are  lined  with  crystals  of 
quartz,  sometimes  druzy,  but  more  commonly  brilliant, 
with  the  terminations  of  the  crystals  well  denned,  and 
transparent.  The  colour  of  this  rock  is  bluish  gray, 
with  a  somewhat  shining,  or  crystalline  aspect. '  But  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  this  lustre  is  not,  at  least  in 
some  cases,  owing  to  minute  plates  of  calc  spar  mixed 
throughout  the  mass.  It  appears  to  be  stratified,  some- 
times indistinctly,  and  contains  some  fossil  organic  re- 
mains of  the  earliest  period.  They  are  generally  small, 
and  not  readily  distinguishable  without  a  glass.  We  can, 
however,  point  to  considerable  districts  where  the  closest 
scrutiny  cannot  detect  them  ;  and  perhaps  they  exist  in 
no  place  in  greater  abundance,  than  is  compatible  with 
this  intermediate  class  of  secondary  rocks.  The  con- 
stant tendency  which  we  every  where  observe,  in  this 
rock,  on  the  one  hand,  to  assume  a  perfectly  crjstalline7 
or  granular  structure,  and  on  the  other,  a  compact  or 


*  "  The  idea,"  says  Adam  Smith,  "  of  the  possibility  of  multiplying 
paper  money  to  almost  any  extent,  was  the  real  foundation  of  what  is 
called  the  Mississippi  scheme,  the  most  extravagant  project,  both  of  bank- 
ins  and  stock-.iobbing,  that  perhaps  the  world  ever  saw," 
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earthy,  is,  what  we  conceive,  most  clearly  to  mark  its 
metalliferous*  character. 

This  stratum  is  next  above  the  granite,  which  we  infer 
from  its  being  the  lowest  rock  yet  found  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  in  the  excavations  of  the  mines. 
Mr.  Jessup,-f  in  the  progress  of  his  journey  up  the  Mis- 
souri river,  discovered  a  stratum  of  secondary  limestone 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Konza  river,  which  he  infers 
to  be  identical  with  "that  found  about  the  source 
of  the  Marameg  and  St.  Francis."  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, we  believe,  visit  the  district  of  the  mines.  Mr. 
Keating,  in  his  journey  between  Chicago  and  Prairie  du 
Chien,|  discovered  a  stratum  of  secondary  limestone 
destitute  of  any  appearances  of  galena,  and  hence  is  led 
to  conclude,  that  the  "  beds  and  veins"  of  this  mineral  in 
our  district,  are  situated  exclusively  in  the  alluvial  forma- 
tion. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  gentleman  did  not 
extend  his  personal  observation  into  the  region  of  the 
lower  Mississippi. 

Wherever  the  stratification  of  this  rock  permits  ob- 
servation, it  appears  to  be  horizontal.  It  is  frequently 
traversed  by  vast  rents  and  perpendicular  seams,  which 
are  commonly  filled  with  alluvial  soil,  containing  galena  ; 
and  forming  the  paradoxical  association  of  metalliferous 
diluvial  veins. 

Some  of  these  curious  veins  have  been  explored  more 
than  400  yards,  in  limestone  rock,  as  in  the  old  diggings 
on  Brushy  Run,  and  the  ore  constantly  found  in  a  princi- 


*  We  use  this  term  merely  to  signify  that  the  rock  contains  lead  ore, 
and  without  reference  to  any  particular  theory  of  formations,  or  system 
of  classification; — to  indicate  what  the  rock  now  is,  and  not  by  what  means 
it  has  assumed  its  position,  or  the  relations  it  bears  to  contiguous  strata. 

t  Vide  Long's  Expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

I  Vide  Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Source  of  the  St.  Peter's 
River,  &c.  Phila.  1824. 
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pal  lead,  or  vein.*  It  would  seem,  in  these  instances, 
as  if  the  matrix  and  vein-stones  had  suffered  contem- 
poraneous decomposition,  leaving  the  galena  in  its  ori- 
ginal and  undisturbed  position.  It  is  however  to  be  ob- 
served, that  these  fissures  have  open  orifices,  and  un- 
doubtedly proceed  from  an  uncommon  inequality  which 
existed  in  the  surface  of  the  limestone,  prior  to  the  de- 
position of  the  alluvion.  The  soil  of  some  of  these  fis- 
sures, both  within  and  without  the  district  of  the  mines, 
yields  nitrate  of  potash  by  lixiviation.  But  in  the  latter 
instance,  no  ores  of  lead  are  present ;  and  the  veins  have 
partially  discharged  their  alluvial  contents,  and  permit 
the  atmospheric  air  freely  to  enter,  forming  what  are., 
with  more  strict  propriety,  denominated  caves. 

Mineral  Contents. — We  think  the  peculiar  character 
of  these  veins  in  the  Potosi  limestone,  filled,  as  they 
commonly  are,  with  earthy  materials  along  with  ores 
and  spars,  or  with  salts  of  potash,  is  deserving  of  parti- 
cular attention ;  and  we  are  not  informed  that  any  simi- 
lar feature  has  been  discovered  in  the  mining  districts  of 
Europe.  This  anomalous  character  of  the  saliferous 
clay  filling  these  fissures,  applies  however  equally  to 
the  lead-yielding  marl  which  penetrates  certain  portions 
of  the  rock,  and  in  some  instances  covers  its  surface; 
and  belongs  rather  to  the  consideration  of  the  red  marl- 
clay,  than  to  that  of  the  limestone. 

*  We  introduce  this  term,  not  in  its  strictly  technical  signification, 
which  restricts  it  to  "  particular  mineral  repositories  of  a  flat  or  tabular 
shape,  which  in  general  traverse  the  strata  of  mountains,  and  are  filled 
with  mineral  matter  differing  more  or  less  from  the  nature  of  the  rocks  in 
which  they  occur."  (Vide  Werner's  New  Theory.)  But  we  apply  it  to 
those  particular  continuous  mineral  repositories  in  the  metalliferous  clay 
of  our  district  whose  direction  is  uniform  ;  whose  breadth  bears  a  very 
trifling  proportion  to  their  length  ;  and  which  cannot  properly  be  said  to  be 
in  beds,  grouped,  solitary,  or  disseminated,  although  the  Missouri  lead  ore 
is  sometimes  found  under  these  several  forms. 

34 
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But  although  so  much  of  the  ore  is  found  in  these 
veins,  and  the  mines  have-  been  generally  explored  in  the 
clays,  the  true  matrix  of  this  metal  appears  to  be  the 
semi-crystalline  limestone.     A  mistake  seems  to  have 
gone  abroad  on  this  subject,  which,  so  far  as  it  may  have 
proceeded  from  any  publication  of  ours,  we  feel  solici- 
tous to  correct.     It  has  ever  been  our  impression  that 
the  most  important  depots  of  galena  are  contained  in  the 
limestone,  and  that  the  cheapness  of  the  present  mode  of 
mining,  and  the  comparative  ease  with  which  the  alluvial 
excavations  are  conducted,  are  the  true  causes  why  this 
precarious  system  has  been  so  long  persevered  in.     "  Mr. 
Austin  sunk  a  shaft  80  feet  in  depth,  chiefly  in  the  lime- 
stone, and  found  large  quantities  of  ore  rilling  crevices 
in  the  rock,  and  the  prospects  were  flattering  when  the 
last  work  was  done ."   "  The  rock  has  generally  put  a  stop 
to  the  progress  of  the  miners  ;  although  veins  of  ore,  pe- 
netrating it,  have  often   invited  them  in  the  pursuit." 
"  On  the  whole,  appearances  are  such  as  to  justify  a 
conclusion,  that  the  lower  strata  of  rocks  at  Potosi,  and 
of  the  numerous  mines  in  its  vicinity,  are  of  a  metalli- 
ferous   character."*     We    cite    these    statements,   as 
evincing  our  earlier  impressions,  of  the  metalliferous 
character  of  this  limestone,  and  the  true  position  of  the 
mines  ; — an  impression  which  has  been  rather  strength- 
ened than  diminished  by  recent  examinations. 

Subordinate  Beds. — With  respect  to  the  vein-like 
beds  of  metalliferous  marly  clay,  which  traverse  this 
rock  in  so  remarkable  a  manner,  and  to  such  considera- 
ble distances,  we  think  it  probable  that  future  geologists 
will  be  disposed  to  pronounce  them  subordinate  beds. 
Such  a  supposition  obviates  some  of  the  principal  objec- 
tions, that  may  be  raised  as  to  the  true  position  and  ori- 

*  View  of  the  Lead  Mines  of  Missouri,  p.  118, 119,  See. 
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gin  of  the  beds  of  galena,  and  is  not  at  variance  with 
the  character  of  the  intermediary  limestones  of  other 
countries.  M.  De  Humboldt  discovered  beds  of  muria- 
tiferous  -clay  in  the  Alpine  limestone,  or  zechstein  of 
Switzerland,  Poland,and  Germany,  and  also  in  the  Cor- 
dilleras of  South  America.*  May  we  not,  at  least,  sup- 
pose the  clays  of  our  district,  which  yield  nitrate  of  pot- 
ash by  lixiviation,  analogous  in  point  of  age  to  the  mu- 
riatiferous  clay  of  Europe  ? 

III.       OF  THE    CRYSTALLINE,    OR  MISSOURI   SAND- 
STONE. 

Geognostic  and  Mineral  Characters. — We  adopt  this 
descriptive  name,  because  the  geological  nomenclature 
affords  none,  which  we  think  peculiarly  appropriate  ; 
and  because  it  is  less  calculated  to  lead  into  error,  than 
names  founded  upon  any  particular  theory  of  formations 
resting  wholly  on  hypothesis.  It  coincides  perhaps,  in 
some  respects,  with  the  gres  blanc  of  Brongniart.  Gra- 
nular quartz,  which  it  often  closely  resembles,  is  gene- 
rally, we  believe,  less  friable,  and  less  distinctly  granular, 
or  rather  arenaceous,  in  its  texture :  and  besides,  this 
term  is  usually  applied  to  a  simple  mineral,  or  to  a  sub- 
ordinate bed  of  rock,  and  not  to  a  separate  stratum,  f 
This  term,  therefore,  is  rather  applicable  to  certain  parts 
and  conditions  of  the  stratum,  than  to  the  entire  range ; 
and  in  this  acceptation,  we  introduced  it  into  our  cata- 

*  Geognostical  Essay. 

t  "  Strata,"  observes  the  Saxon  Geognost,  "are  those  parts  of  a  rock, 
which  lie  between  parallel  rents  and  fissures.  These  separated  parts,  or 
strata,  are  therefore  tabular  masses  of  the  same  nature  and  substance,  pa- 
rallel to  each  other,  and  of  different  degrees  of  thickness.  Mountains  and 
rocks  thus  divided,  are  called  stratified  rocks  : — all  rocks,  however,  are  not 
stratified."    [Werner.] 
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logue  of  western  minerals,*  when  describing  the  noteci 
sandstone  cavern  seated  in  this  rock,  near  St.  Genevieve. 
This  rock  rests  upon  the  Potosi  limestone.  It  forms 
two  prominent  ridges  in  the  district  of  the  mines,  which 
extend  from  the  Marameg  to  the  St.  Francis.  These 
ridges  lie  nearly  parallel  with  the  Mississippi,  and  with 
each  other,  converging  a  little,  as  they  approach  the 
granitic  district  of  St.  Michael,  and  separating  the  lime- 
stone formation  of  Potosi,  into  a  vast  fan-shaped  areaa 
whose  arc  rests  on  the  Marameg.  This  area  is,  in  fact, 
the  valley  of  Grand  river,  by  which  stream  it  is  com- 
pletely drained.  It  is  particularly  deserving  of  re- 
mark, that  the  whole  groupe  of  mines,  is  seated  between 
these  two  ridges  of  crystalline  sandstone,  while  none  are 
seated  within  or  upon  them.  The  only  exception  that 
can  perhaps  be  made  to  this  observation,  is  furnished  by 
the  Mine  a  la  Motte,  which  is  explored  in  the  clayey  allu- 
vion resting  on  the  eastern  ridge,  or  near  the  limits,  where 
the  sandstone  and  granite  appear  to  coalesce.  The 
Pinery  ;  the  ridge  of  Rock  Fort,  (so  called,)  near  Hercu- 
laneum ;  the  hills  on  Fourche  a  Courtois  ;  the  crystalline 
sand  caves  west  of  Establishment  creek,  near  St.  Gene- 
vieve ;  and  the  banks  of  Rock  creek,  afford  the  best  lo- 
calities of  this  rock.  We  have  examined  this  formation* 
at  these,  and  various  other  places,  within  the  district  of 
the  mines,  and  traced  it  toward  the  south  and  southwest, 
extending  itself  into  remote  portions  of  the  country, 
which  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  examine.  We  have 
always  found  it  supporting  the  compact  limestone,  or 
rather  intervening  between  the  subcrystalline  and  the 
compact.     We  think  this  to  be  its  position,  in  the  basinf 

*  View  of  the  Lead  Mines  of  Missouri. 

t  Too  great  care  cannot,  we  think,  be  observed,  in  the  use  of  geological 
terms,  whose  meaning  is  not  fixed.     The  present  word  is  perhaps  objec  < 
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of  Potosi,  although  the  sandstone  and  the  newer  shelly 
limestone,  have  been  much  broken  down,  and  are  often 
wanting.  They  appear  however  in  a  sufficient  number 
of  places,  to  prove  that  they  formerly  extended  in  un- 
broken strata  from  ridge  to  ridge  This  rock  generally 
presents  a  crystalline  structure,  and  the  distinct  concre- 
tions of  which  it  is  made  up,  are  shining  and  transparent. 
Its  colour  is  white,  sometimes  accidentally  tinged  with 
yellow.  It  appears  to  be  uniformly  stratified.  We  have 
never  observed  any  fossil  organic  remains  in  this  rock 
Mineral  contents. — Iron  :  limpid  quartz. 

IV.      OF  THE  COMPACT  OR  SUPERIOR  LIMESTONE. 

Geognostic  and  Mineral  Characters. — This  shelly  rock, 
which  forms  so  prominent  a  feature,  in  the  country  lying 
east  and  west  of  the  valiey  ol  Grand  river,  certainly  also 
once  extended  uninterruptedly  across  it ;  although  the 
stratification  is  now  much  obscured  by  the  alluvial  de- 
posite,  and  it  is  often  impossible  to  indicate  the  points 
where  it  coalesces  with  the  sandstone.  Its  position  is 
however  recognised  in  a  sufficient  number  of  places,  as 
along  the  banks  of  Fourche  Arno  and  Mine  creek,  and 
in  the  upper  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Marameg.  It  has 
generally  more  or  less  of  a  blackish  colour,  with  a  close 
dull  fracture.  If  it  has  sometimes  a  glistening  aspect, 
this  is  manifestly  not  owing  to  any  crystalline  arrange- 
ment of  its  particles,  but  rather  to  small  and  accidental 

tionable  in  this  respect.  But  we  find  it  a  convenient  one,  to  express  the. 
somewhat  rounded  area  of  the  valley  of  Grand  river.  In  using  it,  we  do 
not  wish  to  convey  the  idea,  that  the  number  and  order  of  formations  of 
this  area,  are  limited  to  this  comparatively  small  district.  We  know  that 
they  extend  farther — that  they  are  the  prevailing  rocks,  for  a  great 
extent  along  the  western  banks  of  the  Mississippi ;  but  it  is  not  our  desigr. 
to  trace  their  utmost  limits. 
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veins  of  calc  spar.  Those  portions  of  it  which  have 
been  raised  from  considerable  depths,  have  in  some 
places  an  arenaceous  structure,  crumble  by  pressure, 
and  when  exposed  to  the  atmospheric  air,  soon  fall  into 
heaps  of  a  dingy  calcareous  sand.  In  other,  and  more 
firm  conditions  of  the  rock,  nodules  of  hornstone  abound, 
as  may  be  witnessed  at  various  points  on  the  west  shore 
of  the  Mississippi,  between  Cape  Girardeau  and  St.  Ge- 
nevieve, and  at  Choteau's  mills,  near  St.  Louis.  Those 
parts  which  disclose  shells  and  other  organic  substances 
in  a  state  of  petrifaction,  are  generally  the  most  com- 
pact, and  show  a  little  brilliancy  from  the  altered  sub- 
stances of  animal  petrifactions,  or  from  small  spangles  of 
spars.  The  rocky  margin  of  the  Mississippi,  in  front  of 
the  town  of  St.  Louis,  affords  a  good  illustration  of  this 
remark.  Pyrites  of  iron,  and  small  masses  of  black  and 
brown  blende,  are  occasionally  sprinkled  through  this 
rock,  but  it  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  totally  destitute  of 
galena.  The  occasional  predominance  of  one,  twro,  or 
more  of  these  characters,  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  is 
calculated  to  lead  the  observer  into  a  conclusion,  that 
portions  of  the  rock  so  dissimilar,  must  indicate  separate 
and  independent  eras  of  deposite.  But  a  close  observa- 
tion of  the  parallelism  of  its  seams,  an  estimate  of  the 
heights  of  intervening  hills,  and  the  recurrence  at  certain 
distances,  of  shells,  encrinites,  or  hornstone,  on  the  same 
level,  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  identity  of  the  formation. 
Distinctive  Characters. — Taken  in  its  whole  extent,  this 
stratum  has,  perhaps,  a  near  resemblance  to  the  muschel- 
kalk  of  the  Germans — a  rock  which  Buckland  and  Cony- 
beare,  in  their  researches  upon  the  continent,  thought  to 
be  identical  with  the  English  lias.  This  opinion  cor- 
responds with  an  observation  made  in  a  preceding  part 
of  this  work,  respecting  the  close  analogy  between  the 
compact  limestone  of  the  cliffs  at  Herculaneum,  and  a 
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specimen  of  English  lias.  But  it  is  doubted  by  Humboldt, 
whether  the  lias  and  muschelkalk  are  perfectly  iden- 
tical ;  and  upon  the  whole,  we  are  disposed  to  consider 
our  rock  as  coinciding  more  nearly  with  the  latter.  We 
observe  in  it,  the  same  changes  of  texture,  and  difference 
of  constituents.  It  is  alternately  compact  and  granular, 
(or  rather  arenaceous,)  dull  and  glistening,  filled  with 
masses  of  hornstone,  or  quartzy  substances,  or  abound- 
ing in  petrifactions  of  animals,  whose  organization  ap- 
pears to  have  been  perfect :  and  it  is  uniformly  horizontal 
in  its  position,  and  barren  in  ores. 

Jlction  of  disintegrating  Agents, — This  formation  is  usu- 
ally the  surface  rock  in  our  district  ;  though  sometimes 
found  at  considerable  depths  below  the  soil.  Where 
wanting  we  have  the  white  sandstone,  or  the  lead-yielding 
limestone.  Sometimes  it  constitutes  vast,  isolated  fields, 
covered  with  a  thin*  yellow  soil,  which  are  known  to  the 
miners,  as  yielding  no  indications  of  lead.  We  observe 
throughout  the  district  of  the  mines,  a  remarkable  ten- 
dency in  this  rock  to  disintegration,  which  has  produced 
the  effect,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  to  bury 
the  country  in  its  own  ruins.  We  may  suppose  this  pe- 
rishable nature  of  the  rock,  to  have  evinced  itself  first  in 
those  conditions  of  it,  that  were  most  loose  and  porous  ; 
and  to  have  proceeded  with  the  greatest  rapidity  in  those 
masses,  that  were  then  exposed  to  the  action  of  atmos- 
pheric agents.  Hence,  perhaps,  one  cause  of  that  hilly 
and  iMequal  surface  presented  by  the  district.  Perhaps 
a  more  attentive  examination  of  these  inequalities,  would 
justify  us  in  considering  them  as  the  result  of  original 
cracks  and  fissures  in  the  rock,  caused  by  the  shrinkage, 
or  unequal  support  of  the  drying  mass,  which  have  been 
further  widened  by  the  operation  of  streams,  and  by  other 
powerful  agents.     Such  a  supposition  does  not  appear 
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inconsistent  with  the  veiny  and  channelled  exterior  of  the 
rock,  and  seems  to  provide  materials  for  those  local  de* 
posites  of  gravel  ore,*  and  vein-stones,  which  do  not 
admit  of  being  accounted  for  on  the  same  principle, 
as  the  main  beds  of  metalliferous  marl.  It  is  also 
perhaps  sanctioned,  by  the  observations  made  by  M.  de 
Gruner,  on  the  Valais  of  Switzerland,!  and  by  those  of 
Mr.  Whitehurst,  on  the  transition  rocks  of  Derbyshire, 
where  something  of  the  same  kind  appears  to  have  taken 
place. 

The  most  compact  and  unbroken  part  of  this  forma- 
tion, extends  in  precipitous  masses,  along  the  west  bank 
of  the  Mississippi,  forming,  as  we  have  before  observed, 
a  vertical  section  of  the  outskirts  of  the  mine  district. 
No  mines  have  been  discovered  east  of  the  eastern  ridge 
of  the  Missouri  sandstone.  Indeed,  the  mural  cliffs, 
which  impose  so  striking  a  physiognomy  upon  this  por- 
tion of  Missouri,  may  be  considered,  as  resting  on  the 
sides  of  this  ridge,  and,  consequently,  the  Mississippi 
washes  its  eastern  base.  The  sandstone  appears  be- 
neath this  rock,  in  the  basin  of  Potosi ;  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi  at  the  Cornice  rock,  and  at  several 
points  along  the  valley  of  Grand  river,  &c. 

Organic  Remains. — There  is  no  considerable  portion 
of  this  topmost  limestone,  without  fossil  organic  remains  ; 
and  these  medals  of  nature,^  as  they  have  been  recently 
termed,  appear  to  exist  in  groupes,  in  which  the  species 
of  different  genera  rarely  \ningle.  m  ■■ 


*  A  form  of  occurrence  of  galena,  thus  denominated  by  the  miners, 
from  its  being  rounded  and  worn  ;  ijrhile  all  the  principal  repositories  of 
galena,  are  free  from  such  marks. 

t  Werner's  New  Theory  of  the  Formation  of  Veins. 

X  Dr.  De  Kay.  Vide  'Annals  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History  of 
New-York,  Vol.  I,  No.  2. 
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VVe  have  procured  very  perfect  helices,  and  several 
specimens  of  ammonite  from  this  stratum  on  the  bluffs 
at  Herculaneum.  Pectenites,  gryphites,  and  encri- 
nites  are  also  quite  common.  The  supposed  prints  of 
human  feet,  at  this  place,  now  preserved  in  the  outer 
chimney-wall  of  Mr.  Honey,  were  originally  quarried 
from  thif  stratum,  as  well  as  the  more  striking  impres- 
sions formerly  to  be  seen  at  St.  Louis.  If  we  duly  ap- 
prehend the  remarks  of  a  recent  traveller,*  he  supposes 
this  stratum  of  limestone  to  have  been  produced  from  the 
alluvial  depositions  of  the  Mississippi,  which  have  been 
subsequently  indurated ;  and  that  the  impressions  we 
have  mentioned  were  made  while  the  mass  was  still  soft 
and  capable  of  indentation.  We  do  not  know  that  any 
chymical  examination  of  the  earthy  materials  held  in 
suspension  by  the  waters  of  this  river,  has  ever  been 
made,  but  believe  it  may  be  freely  assumed,  that  silex 
and  alumine  predominate  ;  nor  have  we  ever  heard  that 
living  encrini,  &c.  so  abundant  in  this  rock,  are  enclosed 
in  these  semi-annual  deposites ;— two  facts,  which  appear 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  this  hypothesis. 

*  Dr.  James.     Vide  Long's  Expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


Recapitulation  of  Observations.  Remarks  on  the  Alluvial, 
or  Unconsolidated  Strata.  I.  Of  the  Promiscuous,  or 
Upper  Soil.  II.  Of  the  Metalliferous  Red  Marl. 
Mineralogy.     Present  State  of  the  Mines. 

The  geological  details  which  have  now  been  furnished 
with  a  brevity  imposed  by  the  nature  of  the  present  work, 
go  to  establish  the  following  conclusions. — 

I.  That  the  district  of  the  lead  mines  is  situated  be- 
tween two  prominent  ridges  of  sandstone,  which  bound 
the  valley  of  Grand  River,  or  what  we  have  elsewhere 
denominated  the  basin  of  Potosi.  This  sandstone  is 
somewhat  peculiar  in  its  character,  being  generally  of  a 
white  and  shining  appearance.  The  grains  are  translu- 
cent, and  adhere  by  the  simple  force  of  aggregation, 
without  the  intervention  of  any  cement.  These  ridges 
diverge  in  their  course  northward,  and  are  intercepted 
by  the  Marameg,  which  receives  the  waters  of  Grand 
River,  and  forms  a  boundary  to  the  mining  district  in  that 
direction. 

II.  The  area  thus  isolated,  by  prominent  topographi- 
cal boundaries,  forms  the  metalliferous  district,  where 
mining  operations  were  first  commenced  by  the  French 
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about  a  century  since,  and  have  been  continued,  with 
more  or  less  activity,  to  the  present  period.  The  con- 
solidated portions^bf  this  area  consist  of  two  distinct 
deposites  of  limestone,  a  formation  of  sandstone,  and 
another  of  red  marl,  the  latter  of  which  has,  thus  far, 
yielded  the  greatest  quantities  of  lead  ore.  This  metal- 
liferous marl  fills  large  veins  and  fissures  in  the  infe- 
rior stratum  of  limestone,  and  there  is  reason  to  con- 
clude that  it  is  found,  in  some  cases,  in  the  position  of 
subordinate  beds.  The  galena  and  spars  found  in  this 
marl  are  never  abraded,  but  present  all  their  crystalline 
characters  unimpaired  by  the  action  of  any  accidental 
forces.  The  superior  limestone  is  compact,  shelly,  and 
blackish,  and,  we  believe,  future  observers  will  assign  it 
a  place  above  the  metalliferous  marl.  Over  the  whole, 
and  forming  the  surface  of  the  country,  is  a  heavy  de- 
posite  of  diluvial  materials,  pebblestones  of  various 
formations,  ferruginous  loam,  fragments  of  quartz,  &c. 

III.  But  although  this  marl  has  most  profitably  re- 
warded the  researches  of  the  miner,  the  inferior  lime- 
stone has  also  yielded  veins  of  galena,  which  have  been 
explored  with  a  steady  profit.  Of  this,  the  mines  of 
Renault,  Old  Mines,  New  Diggings,  and  Austin's  Shaft9 
afford  very  conclusive  examples,  both  of  the  metallife- 
rous character  of  this  rock  ;  and  of  the  results  which 
we  may  hereafter  expect  to  accomplish,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  engines,  machinery,  and  mining  skill. 

IV.  Nearly  in  the  centre  of  this  mineral  basin,  or  in- 
clining a  (ew  miles  towards  its  southern  limits,  a  forma- 
tion of  granite,  with  porphyritic  greenstones,  &c.  pierces 
through  the  whole  series  of  limestones,  sandstone,  marl, 
and  diluvium,  without  apparently  lifting  the  consolidated 
strata  from  their  horizontal  position  ;  and  thus  giving 
birth  to  the  remarkable  granitic  region  of  St.  Michael. 
Among  these  broken  and  steril  hills  of  granite,  Grand 
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River  has  its  principal  southern  sources,  while  the  river 
St.  Francis,  which  enters  the  Mississippi  within  the  ter- 
ritory of  Arkansas,  draws  its  most  northerly  tributaries 
from  the  southern  flank  of  these  primitive  eminences. 

Such  are  the  principal  features  of  this  noted  mineralo- 
gical  tract,  certainly  the  most  productive  and  important 
mining  district  in  the  United  States.  We  illustrate  the 
preceding  views  by  a  map  and  vertical  section  of  the 
country,  the  latter  of  which,  is  supposed  to  cross  the 
granitic  tract  of  St.  Michael,  a  few  miles  south  of  Po- 
tosi. 

If  the  interior  structure  of  the  globe  be  compared  to 
the  anatomy  of  the  human  body,  the  various  alluvial  de- 
posites,  and  accumulations  of  rock  debris,  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  garment  that  envelopes  this  system  and 
veils  it  from  vulgar  scrutiny.  Let  us  carry  this  idea  a 
little  farther.  Having  endeavoured  to  poiut  out  the  join- 
ings and  relations  of  the  rock  masses,  let  us  offer  a  few 
considerations  on  the  nature  of  this  earthy  covering,  so 
remarkable  on  account  of  its  position,  its  extent,  and  its 
mineral  contents. 

We  do  not  here  propose  to  take  up  the  attention  of 
the  reader  by  a  repetition  of  geognostic  positions,  which 
have,  perhaps,  been  sufficiently  dwelt  on  in  the  preceding 
chapter.  It  was  thought,  a  more  detailed  description  of 
the  unconsolidated  strata,  with  some  conjectures,  arising 
from  the  preceding  observations,  could  be  more  appro- 
priately introduced  at  the  close  of  our  description  of 
the  mine-rocks  ;  and  it  is  to  this  object  that  we  limit  the 
present  remarks. 

In  performing  this  task  we  shall  confine  our  attention 
to  the  unconsolidated  strata,  which  are  found  lying  above 
the  shelly  limestone,  or  forming  beds,  or  filling  cavities 
in  the  inferior  rock. 

Nature  appears  to  have  accumulated  in  these  forma- 
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tions  the  mineral  riches  which  are  usually  confined  to 
the  strata  of  mountains,  or  concentrated  within  the  nar- 
row compass  of  metallic  veins.  But  we  find  on  exami- 
nation that  the  repositories  of  ore  are  not  so  promiscu- 
ously scattered  as  has  heretofore  been  supposed ;  that, 
in  fact,  there  are  two  descriptions  of  soil,  one  of  which 
has  heretofore  yielded  the  principal  bodies  of  ore,  and 
appears,  from  its  position  and  geological  character,  to 
be  entitled  to  the  rank  of  a  prior  deposite.  The  other 
stratum  is  more  clearly  diluvial.  We  shall  adduce  a  few 
facts  respecting  each. 

I.  OF  THE  PROMISCUOUS,  OR  UPPER  SOIL. 

Geognostic  Characters. — This  is  the  repository  of  those 
comparatively  limited  beds  of  abraded  galena  which  are 
denominated  gravel  ore  ;  and  has  all  the  marks  of  dilu- 
vial action.  Mixed  with  the  more  finely  comminuted 
portions  of  rock,  we  find  fragments  of  quartz,  and  lumps 
of  lead  ore,  together  with  rounded  masses  of  pre-exist- 
ing strata  representing  the  two  great  classes  of  forma- 
tions, which  most  geologists  have  felt  a  necessity  for 
recognising  under  the  names  of  primitive  and  secondary. 
Most  of  these  masses  are,  however,  small,  not  exceed- 
ing a  few  ounces  in  weight,  and  few  are  found  to  exceed 
the  size  of  a  cannon  shot.  This  extreme  attenuation 
would  seem  to  imply  that  the  original  position  of  these 
masses  of  granites,  hornblends,  &c.  was  far  off,  so  that 
none  but  these  minute  portions  could  be  transported  by 
the  disturbing  forces. 

Origin. — In  looking  for  the  remains  of  a  body  of  pri- 
mary rocks,  capable  of  furnishing  this  detritus,  we  per- 
ceive the  summits  of  the  Rocky  mountains  towards  the 
southwest,  at  an  immense  elevation  above  our  district, 
and  towards  the  south,  the  dilapidated  portions  of  a  gra- 
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nitic  formation  near  the  banks  of  the  Washita.*  In 
a  northern  and  northeastern  direction  there  are  no  pri- 
mitive rocks  until  we  reach  the  banks  of  Lake  Superior, 
and  the  source  of  the  Mississippi.  After  the  convincing 
body  of  facts,  advanced  by  Mr.  Hayden,f  attesting  a  di- 
luvial action  which  has  proceeded  generally  from  the 
northeast  and  northern  parts  of  the  continent,  it  would 
evince  a  strong  degree  of  skepticism,  to  refer  the  allu- 
vial materials  of  our  district,  to  a  southern  latitude, 
The  facts,  which  we  have  observed,  correspond,  gene- 
rally, with  the  Haydenian  hypothesis.  In  all  the  larger 
islands  which  we  have  examined  in  the  northern  lakes, 
more  particularly  lakes  Huron  and  Superior,  we  have 
uniformly  observed  them  to  be  precipitous  towards  the 
north  and  northeast,  with  sloping,  alluvial  margins  on 
their  opposite  sides.  Information,  which  we  have  inci- 
dentally derived,  also  confirms  an  observation  long  since 
made  by  Mr.  Fox,!  respecting  the  islands  that  skirt  the 
entrance  to  Hudson's  bay,  in  which  the  same  relative 
disposition  of  the  steeps  and  plains  is  found. 

As  concurring  with  the  foregoing  remarks,  we  also 
mention  the  following  facts.  All  the  large  blocks  of 
granite  which  are  scattered  over  the  soil,  near  the  gra- 
nitic tract  of  St.  Michael,  lie  south  and  southwest  of 
the  parent  bed.  Some  of  these  masses  are  of  a  very 
large  size,  and  what  is  worthy  of  remark,  they  are  uni- 
formly angular,  or  tabular  fragments.  They  extend  over 
the  surface  of  the  limestone  and  sandstone  tracts  several 
miles  beyond  the  limits  of  the  granitical  district.  The 
public  road  from  St.  Michael  to  Bettis's,  on  the  St. 
Francis,  will  afford  the  traveller  an  opportunity  of  wit- 
nessing this  singular  distribution.     All  the  displaced  gra- 

*  Maj.  Long's  Expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  1820. 

t  Hayden's  Geological  Essays. 

I  Forster's  History  of  Voyages  and  Discoveries  in  the  North 
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nite  found  north  and  northwest  of  St.  Michael,  is  in  the 
form  of  small  attenuated  pebblestones,  which  would 
seem  to  have  been  brought  from  remote  parts  of  the 
country. 

II.       THE   METALLIFEROUS    RED   MARL. 

Geognostic  Characters.  — But  what  are  we  to  conclude 
of  the  occurrence  of  such  extensive  bodies  of  galena 
and  heavy  spar,  both  highly  crystalline  in  their  structure, 
in  this  deposite  ?  There  are,  perhaps,  no  facts  observed 
in  the  mining  districts  of  Europe  which  can  be  applied 
in  explaining  the  geological  affinity  and  intimate  relation 
which  appear  to  exist  between  this  formation  and  the 
galeniferous  limestone  with  which  it  is  associated.  This 
correlative  character  has  impressed  us  very  forcibly. 
We  have  seen  the  same  species  of  ore  and  associated 
minerals  in  each.  We  have  detached,  from  fissures  in 
the  rock,  crystals  and  crystalline  masses  of  galena ;  of 
heavy  spar ;  of  calcareous  spar ;  and  of  radiated 
quartz,  which  could  not  be  distinguished  by  their  exter- 
nal and  chymical  characters,  from  the  same  species 
raised  from  the  red  marl.  Is  it  a  necessary  conclusion, 
that  all  metalliferous  strata  should  be  consolidated,  in 
order  to  be  deemed  in  situ  ? 

Mr.  Maclure,  who  has  not,  however,  we  believe,  visit- 
ed these  mineral  repositories,  appears  disposed  to  refer 
their  origin  to  distant  regions.  Such  would  seem  to  be 
the  natural  inference,  did  we  find  the  principal  reposi- 
tories of  ore  in  the  form  of  detritus.  But  it  has  already 
been  shown,  that  it  is  only  those  limited  beds  which  are 
confined  to  the  promiscuous  alluvion,  and  which  are 
called  gravel  ore,  that  can  be  properly  considered  as  the 
spoils  of  pre-existing  veins.  The  large  quantities  of 
galena  which  have  been  raised  from  the  red  marl  at, 
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Potosi,  at  Shibboleth,  and  at  the  numerous  mines  in  that 
vicinity,  are  as  free  from  any  marks  of  diluvial  action 
as  if  these  ores  had  been  freshly  blasted  from  the  most 
solid  parts  of  the  limestone.  And  this  observation  will 
appear  still  more  conclusive  when  applied  to  the  large 
vein-like  beds  of  sulphate  of  barytes,  which  traverse 
this  red  marl  in  so  remarkable  a  manner.  To  assert 
that  these  very  white,  highly  crystalline  bodies  of  spar, 
often  enveloping  cubical  masses  of  galena,  and  large  beds 
of  galena  with  the  cubical  pyrites  and  octaedral  and 
crested  iron  ores  of  the  basin  of  Potosi,  could  have  been 
removed  by  any  known  forces  amid  the  earthy  mass  iu 
which  they  are  found,  without  effecting  a  visible  oblite- 
ration of  their  angles,  is  what,  perhaps,  no  geologist 
would  feel  willing  to  do,  after  a  careful  examination  of 
existing  phenomena. 

To  say  that  these  mineral  repositories  are  out  of 
place,  is  to  declare  that  the  whole  mine  district — nay, 
that  the  whole  Missouri  country  is  out  of  place.  For 
we  believe  it  can  be  satisfactorily  demonstrated,  that  the 
same  series  of  formations  extends,  in  a  particular  direct 
tion,  not  only  from  the  Marameg  to  the  St.  Francis, 
throughout  the  broadest  part  of  the  valley  of  Grand 
River,  but  even  beyond  it,  to  the  southern  limits  of  the 
state  of  Missouri;  to  the  upper  tributaries  of  White 
River ;  and  to  the  Strawberry  branch  of  Black  River. 
Towards  the  north  also,  this  metalliferous  red  clay  and 
its  accompanying  strata  have  been  traced, — we  know 
not  that  they  are  uninterrupted,  but  they  certainly  reap- 
pear, with  some  slight  differences,  on  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi, at  the  mines  of  Peosta  and  Dubuque.  To  us,  it 
appears  that  there  are  some  insuperable  objections  to 
this  theory  of  metallic  beds ;  and  we  are  curious  to 
know,  how  such  sweeping  deductions  would  be  received 

36 
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in  application  of  the  old  mining  districts  of  Europe — to 
those  of  Saxony,  Sweden,  or  Cornwall,  for  instance. 
To  suppose  that  a  pebble  of  granite,  found  upon  an 
alluvial  plain,  distant  from  any  known  bed  or  mountain 
of  this  rock,  is  not  in  its  proper  or  original  place  in 
the  system  of  nature,  argues  no  very  bold  powers  of 
conjecture,  and  may  be  considered  reasonable  until  we 
have  more  light  upon  the  subject.  But  to  infer  hence, 
that  one  hundred  miles  square  of  this  unconsolidated 
plain  have  also  been  transported  from  distant  regions, 
merely  because  it  is  the  basis  of  this  pebble,  or  because 
it  is  filled  with  valuable  repositories  of  metals,  or  be- 
cause precisely  such  a  formation  has  not  been  discovered 
in  France,  or  Bohemia,  or  New-England,  may  well  ex- 
cite a  reasonable  incredulity,  and  challenge  the  exhi- 
bition of  philosophical  proof. 

Of  the  mineralogy  of  this  district,  we  have  very  little 
to  add,  or  to  repeat.  The  names  of  several  of  the 
most  interesting  minerals  which  it  produces,  have 
already  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  observa- 
tions ;  and  to  introduce  technical  descriptions  of  species 
which  are  very  well  known,  would  be  to  burthen  a  por- 
tion of  our  readers  with  the  recital  of  what  is  already 
familiar  to  them,  and  to  tire  the  residue  with  the  details 
of  a  science  in  which  they  take  little  interest.*  A  few 
remarks,  suggested  by  the  recent  discovery  of  proper- 
ties or  habitudes,  in  one  or  two  species,  which  appear 
to  give  them  additional  claims  to  the  attention  of  pro- 
fessional and  practical  men,  will  close  this  part  of  our 
subject. 

*  For  some  further  particulars  respecting  the  mineral  resources  of  this 
section  of  country,  see  a  letter  addressed  to  the  New- York  Correspond- 
ing Association  for  Promoting  Internal  Improvements.     Vide  Appendix. 
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SULPHATE    OF    BARYTES. 

This  mineral,  which  is  so  common  in  the  country 
around  Potosi,  seems  to  possess  the  properties  of  a 
caustic,  or  discutient,  in  cases  of  dysopia,  when  em- 
ployed in  its  compound  form.  This  was  first  observed 
by  Mr.  Ruggles,  of  Bellevieu,  who,  about  three  years 
ago,  was  afflicted  with  a  loss  of  sight,  occasioned  by  a 
film  upon  the  external  part  of  the  eye.  The  disease 
proceeded  with  such  rapidity,  that,  in  a  short  time,  he 
was  reduced  to  almost  total  blindness.  He  applied  the 
mineral,  previously  reduced  to  a  fine  power,  by  injecting 
it  once  a  day,  into  the  eye,  through  a  quill,  at  the  same 
time  using  proper  remedies  to  protect  it,  and  prevent 
too  sudden  an  admission  of  the  light.  In  the  course  of 
one  week,  the  obscurity  was  removed,  and  the  eye 
gradually  recovered  its  former  strength.  It  remains  for 
oculists  to  determine,  whether  the  usual  remedies  would 
have  answered  as  well ;  and  we  only  mention  the  cir- 
cumstance as  indicating  an  application  of  this  mineral, 
which  it  may  be  important  to  remark.  From  the  ana- 
lysis of  Mr.  Bowen,*  it  appears  the  barytes  of  this  dis- 
trict contains  about  one  per  cent,  of  strontian.  It  is  all 
of  the  opaque  variety. 

But  one  of  the  most  important  uses  to  which  this  mine- 
ral has  lately  been  applied,  is  its  introduction  into  the  ma- 
nufacture of  white  lead.  The  price  of  this  valuable  and 
expensive  pigment  is  not  only  likely  to  be  lowered  by  this 
economical  discovery,  but  the  value  of  the  article  itself 
greatly  improved.  We  understand  that  the  barytes  gives 
a  more  permanent  body  to  the  paint,  is  equally  white, 
spreads  better  under  the  brush,  and  forms  a  coating  to 

*  Cleaveland's  Mineralogy 
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the  wood,  quite  as  impervious  to  water  as  the  pure  car- 
bonate of  lead,  if  not  more  so.  It  is  stated  that  as  high 
as  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  purest  and  best  prepared  heavy 
spar,  can  be  advantageously  used  in  this  new  process. 
The  spar  is  broken  into  small  lumps,  then  ground  fine, 
washed,  mixed  with  the  carbonate  of  lead,  prepared,  not 
by  corroding  the  sheet  lead  in  pots  exposed  to  the  fumes 
of  vinegar,  but  by  submitting  the  litharge  of  commerce 
to  the  action  of  the  pyroligneous  acid.  This  ingenious 
process,  the  invention  of  which  is  due  to  the  French, 
is  now  practised  at  some  of  the  white  lead  works  in  this 
country :  we  have  examined  the  paint  thus  manufactured ; 
we  have  heard  the  opinion  of  painters  and  manufac- 
turers on  the  subject,  and  we  can  entertain  no  doubt  of 
its  superiority  over  the  purely  metallic  white  lead.  This 
subject  recommends  itself  particularly  to  the  attention  of 
those  engaged  in  the  lead  business  in  this  section  of  the 
country.* 

JRON  ORES  OF  BELLEVIEU. 

We  have  seen  specimens  of  steel,  in  the  hands  of  se- 
veral gentlemen  of  veracity,  at  various  times,  stated  to 
have  been  produced  from  some  of  these  ores,  without 
the  process  of  cementation.  Of  the  numerous  ores  of 
iron  that  are  known,  the  property  here  mentioned  ap- 


*  I  think  it  proper  to  introduce  the  following  remark,  brought  to  my 
recollection  by  the  recent  annunciation  of  this  important  discovery.  In 
the  year  1818,  Mr.  Atkinson,  an  ingenious  artist  of  Potosi  in  Missouri, 
(formerly  of  Baltimore,)  mentioned  to  me  that  he  had  succeeded  in  making 
a  perfect  and  durable  white  lead,  by  combining,  (I  think,)  seven  parts  of 
oxid  of  lead  with  ninety-three  of  the  common  white  tiff  (heavy  spar)  of 
the  mines.  The  two  minerals  were  ground  and  mixed  within  a  small  hol- 
low cylindrical  wheel,  of  peculiar  construction,  driven  by  water  power, 
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pears  to  belong  to  sparry  iron  ore*  only ; — a  species 
which  we  have  never  observed  in  this  quarter.  The 
Bellevieu  ore  is  chiefly  in  the  state  of  micaceous  oxid, 
more  rarely  specular.  These  important  beds  of  ore  are 
confined  to  the  granitic  range  of  St.  Michael. 

CRYSTALLIZED  QUARTZ  OF  POTOSI- 

This  mineral,  which,  in  the  radiated  and  mamillary 
form,  is  so  abundant  in  the  district,  that  there  is  scarcely 
an  arpentf  of  land  without  it,  appears  to  be  a  product 
that  is  still  formed  in  moist  and  temperate  situations. 
We  have  seen  minute  and  clear  crystals  of  quartz,  stud- 
ded over  the  handle  of  a  wooden  shovel,  which  had 
been  several  years  buried  in  one  of  the  pits  sunk  in  search 
of  ore.  And  Mr.  Austin  the  younger  has  assured  me, 
that  he  once  observed  crystals  of  this  kind  attached  to 
the  leather  of  a  miner's  shoe,  that  had  been,  for  some 
time,  enclosed  in  a  neglected  mine. 

PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE  MINES. 

It  appears,  from  the  remarks  of  Charlevoix,  that  these 
mines  have  been  worked  about  one  hundred  years.  The 
ore  exclusively  worked  is  the  sulphuret,  which  is,  indeed, 
almost  the  only  species  of  lead  ore  that  occurs  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  be  worth  working.  It  has  a  foliated 
structure,  and  high  metallic  lustre.  Within  the  present 
year,  a  discovery  of  the  fine,  or  steel  grained  variety, 
has  been  made  at  one  of  the  mines  ;| — a  variety  that  has 
been  generally  supposed  to  contain  more  silver  than  the 

*  This  appears  to  be  the  Andanicum  or  steel  ore  of  the  ancients, 
t  The  arpent  of  Missouri  is  48,000  square  feet  French  measure,  and  is, 
therefore,  to  the  English  acre,  very  nearly  as  5  to  4. 

I  Mine  a  Joe. 
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broad,  glittering  ore.  But  Professor  Silliraan  thinks,  from 
a  number  of  experiments  on  different  varieties  of  lead 
ore,  that  this  conclusion  cannot  be  relied  on.  In  one 
specimen  of  the  fine  grained  ore,  he  found  only  one  five 
thousandth  part  of  silver,  and  in  another,  of  the  foliated 
kind,  he  found  three  and  a  half  per  cent.*  Dr.  Mead, 
in  his  analysis  of  a  specimen  of  the  common  ore  from 
the  mines  in  St.  Genevieve,  which  it  seems  was  attached 
to  "  white,  fine-grained,  primitive  limestone,"  found  only 
a  trace  of  silver,  f  It  gave  him  72  per  cent,  of  metallic 
lead,  which  we  think  is  less  than  the  produce  of  the  Po- 
tosi  ore.  Where  there  are  mines  of  lead,  there  are  com- 
monly other  metals,  but  none  of  much  importance  have 
yet  been  discovered  here.  Iron  and  zinc  are  usually 
found,  in  small  quantities,  in  association  with  the  galena, 
but  these  metals  occur  in  the  state  of  sulphurets. 
Carbonate  of  lead  is  sometimes  found  investing  the  sur- 
face of  the  common  ore.  The  iron  of  Bellevieu,  which  is 
in  the  condition  of  an  oxid,  belongs  rather  to  the  granitic 
than  to  the  limestone  formation ;  and  it  is  the  latter 
that  we  are  induced,  both  by  actual  discovery  and  by 
geological  analogy,  to  consider  the  true  position  of  the 
lead  mines. 

Although  these  mines  have  been  worked  for  so  long 
a  period,  they  have  rather  been  worked  by  agricultu- 
rists, who  have  devoted  a  part  of  their  time  in  this  way, 
than  by  professed  miners  ;  and  hence  one  cause  of  the 
present  defective  system.  The  excavations  made  by  the 
agents  of  the  West  India  Company,  as  well  as  those  of 
Renault,  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  extensive  veins 
of  lead,  were  almost  exclusively  in  the  limestone,  and 
the  depth  and  extent  of  these  excavations  remain  to  at- 

*  American  Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts. 
t  B race's  American  Mineralogical  Journal. 
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test  their  industry  and  perseverance.  Those  who  suc- 
ceeded them,  not  being  impelled  by  such  sanguine  hopes 
of  finding  the  precious  metals,  and  not  having  capital 
to  employ  in  extensive  undertakings,  were  content  to 
mine  in  the  alluvial  soil,  and  red  marl,  which  has  con- 
tinued to  afford  the  ore,  in  undiminished  abundance,  to 
the  present  period. 

The  course  of  emigration,  since  the  period  of  our  for- 
mer visit,  has  contributed  in  a  sensible  degree  to  augment 
the  population  of  the  mining  district,  and  to  give  in- 
creased activity  to  the  business  of  mining.  A  considera- 
ble proportion  of  these  emigrants  are  indigent  Eu- 
ropeans, who,  having  no  capital  to  set  up  their  trades  in 
the  Atlantic  cities,  have  migrated  westward.  To  this 
class  of  people,  who  soon  take  up  the  notion,  that  the 
farther  you  go  west,  the  better  the  lands,  and  the  easier 
is  a  living  obtained,  St.  Louis  has  generally  served  as  the 
Ultima  Thule ;  and  being  disappointed  in  their  expecta- 
tions on  arriving  here,  they  have  been  directed  to  the 
mines.  Bringing  with  them  nothing  but  their  hands, 
they  have  been  precisely  the  kind  of  population  here 
wanted,  and  the  consequences  are,  a  revival  of  mining 
in  several  circles  of  country  formerly  abandoned.  We 
have  been  credibly  informed  that  no  less  than  five  hun- 
dred of  these  persons  have  entered  the  mining  district 
within  the  last  two  years. 

These  persons  have  pursued  the  same  methods  in 
raising  the  ore  that  have  been  so  long  practised,  and* 
readily  acquiesce  in  the  traditionary  laws,  which  have 
so  many  years  governed  the  community  of  miners,  that 
like  the  Stannary  laws  of  Cornwall,  they  are  become 
prescriptive  rights.  So  long  as  the  mines  continue  to 
be  chiefly  explored  in  the  marl  formation,  the  princi- 
ples of  European  mining  do  not  appear  capable  of 
being   applied  here  to  much  advantage.     When  thev 
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come  to  be  extensively  worked  in  the  rock,  the  efforts 
which  are  now  scattered  over  an  immense  surface  will 
be  concentrated  upon  particular  points,  and  the  obser- 
vations of  the  most  eminent  miners  and  geologists  of 
Europe  will  be  open  before  us,  to  guide  our  subter- 
ranean operations.  The  introduction  of  the  steam 
engine  into  this  section  of  country  will  form  a  new  era 
in  the  mining  of  Missouri,  and  produce  the  same 
astonishing  effects  which  have  resulted  in  other  places 
from  this  capital  invention.  It  is  only  a  few  years  since 
this  power  was  first  employed  in  the  South  American 
mines.  In  IS  18,  Don  Abadia  imported  a  steam  engine 
from  Great  Britain  to  drain  the  mines  of  Pasco,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lima.  This  gave  the  proprietor  such 
an  accumulation  of  power,  that  the  quantity  of  ore  was 
increased  from  200  mule  loads  per  month  to  1 500  per 
week.  Several  of  the  most  profitable  mines  in  this  dis- 
trict, particularly  the  noted  one  called  New  Diggings, 
have  been  abandoned  solely  in  consequence  of  the 
influx  of  water,  and  the  utter  insufficiency  of  the  wind- 
lass and  bucket  to  remove  it. 

In  smelting  the  ore,  wood  is  the  only  kind  of  fuel 
used.  No  mineral  coal  has  yet  been  discovered  in  this 
part  of  Missouri,  nor  do  we  think  there  is  the  least  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  it  will  be  found.  As  the  country  is, 
in  the  main,  but  thinly  wooded,  the  time  must  come 
when  the  ore  will  be  transported  to  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi  to  be  smelted  ;  for  it  will  be  cheaper  to  con- 
vey the  ore  to  the  river,  than  the  coal  to  the  mines,  in 
the  precise  amount,  that  the  cost  of  transportation  of 
the  whole  quantity  of  coal  for  30  or  40  miles,  exceeds 
the  expense  upon  that  part  of  the  ore  which  must 
be  deducted  for  dross.  The  metal  must,  in  either  case, 
find  a  market  through  that  stream. 
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These  mines,  at  present,  constitute  a  part  of  the 
national  domain,  having  been  reserved  in  the  sales  oi 
land.  They  are  leased  to  individuals  by  application 
at  the  War  Department,  under  authority  derived  from 
the  President.  The  rent  demanded  is  one-tenth  of  the 
produce,  payable  in  lead.  One-sixth  is  paid  as  the  rent 
of  several  lead  mines  in  Scotland  ;*  one-sixth  is  also 
stated  to  be  the  average  rent  of  the  tin  mines  in  Corn- 
wall, f  One-fifth  was  the  rent  paid  at  the  silver  mines 
of  Peru  until  1736  ;  it  was  afterward  reduced  to  one- 
tenth,  and  is  now  one-twentieth.:}: 

The  quantity  of  lead  smelted  here  during  the  present 
year  will  be  considerable.  Three  hundred  thousand 
one  hundred  and  sixty-five  pounds  were  received  at  Mr. 
Bates's  store-house  at  Herculaneum  during  the  months 
of  May,  June,  and  July.  No  diminution  in  the  receipts 
was  expected  to  take  place  in  the  ensuing  months.  The 
mines  now  most  in  vogue  are  Austin's,  Bibb's,  Jones's, 
Mine  a  Robino,  Old  Mines,  Belle  Fountain,  Shibboleth, 
and  Mine  a  Joe.  Amine  consists  of  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  excavations,  situated  near  each  other,  in  a  small 
circle  of  country  ;  but  it  would  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to 
delineate  accurate  boundaries,  the  caprice  of  discovery 
having  a  constant  tendency  to  alter  and  enlarge  them. 

The  greatest  lead  mines  on  the  globe,  according  to 
Professor  Jameson, §  are  those  of  Great  Britain,  which 
produce  an  annual  quantity  of  250,000  quintals.  The 
next  in  point  of  importance  are  those  of  the  several 
kingdoms  and  states  of  Germany.  France  yields 
C0,000  quintals ;  Spain  32,000;  and  Russia  10,000. 
Although  we  have  estimated,  from  imperfect  data,  the 
quantity  of  lead  raised  from  the  earth  in  Missouri,  at 


*  Smith.  f  Borlace. 

X  Frezier  and  Ulloa.  §  Jameson's  Mineralogy,  2d  edit. 
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about  25,000  quintals  per  annum,  yet  it   must  appeal 
evident,  that  the  mineral  capacities  of  the  country  are 
adequate  to  employ   profitably  almost   any  amount  of 
labour  that  can  be  applied  to  them. 

Mining  countries  are  commonly  barren  ;  but  this  is 
only  partially  so.  Though  it  abounds  in  minerals,  it 
also  yields  an  abundance  of  grain.  But  if  we  clearly 
apprehend  the  Scottish  theorist,  those  portions  which 
are  comparatively  steril,  derive  an  additional  value  from 
the  proximity  of  those  that  are  decidedly  fertile.  "  The 
value  of  the  most  barren  lands,"  says  Adam  Smith,  "  is 
not  diminished  by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  most  fer- 
tile. On  the  contrary,  it  is  generally  increased  by  it. 
The  great  number  of  people  maintained  by  the  fertile 
lands,  afford  a  market  to  many  parts  of  the  produce  of 
the  barren,  which  they  could  never  have  found  among 
those  whom  their  own  produce  could  maintain." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


Return  to  St.  Louis.  Objects  of  Curiosity.  Mounds. 
Enigmatical  Prints.  Gov.  Clark's  Museum.  Depart 
for  Chicago.  Pass  the  Mouth  of  the  Missouri.  Portage 
JDes  Sioux.  Enter  the  Illinois  River.  Mauvais  Terre. 
Pass  the  Sangamo.  Putrefying  Vegetation.  Enter 
Peoria  Lake.  Fort  Clark.  Observations  on  the  Com- 
parative Advantages  of  Settlement  in  Illinois. 

Having  revisited  whatever  invited  examination  in  the 
environs  of  Potosi,  I  hastened  to  return,  and  reached 
St.  Louis  on  the  1st  of  August,  in  the  evening.  On 
passing  Herculaneum,  I  learned  that  our  voyageurs,  whom 
I  left  on  the  Ohio,  had  passed  during  my  absence,  which 
furnished  an  additional  motive  to  urge  me  forward.  A 
Chippewa  canoe  was  a  novelty  on  this  part  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  attracted  some  attention  on  their  landing. 
Being  asked  if  they  did  not  find  the  navigation  very  dif- 
ficult, Ah,  mon  Dieu,  replied  one  of  the  canoemen, 
C  est  le  diable.  They  had,  however,  by  dint  of  great 
industry,  made  very  good  speed,  having  performed  the 
voyage  from  the  vicinity  ot  Golconda,  on  the  Ohio,  to 
St.  Louis,  in  eight  days. 

The  weather  was  now  very  warm,  with  frequent  and 
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violent  thunder  showers.  Out  of  six  days,  that  I  de- 
voted to  the  mines,  one  only  was  without  rain ;  and  I 
was  occasionally  driven  to  seek  shelter  from  its  effects  two 
or  three  times  in  the  course  of  the  day.  The  thermo- 
meter indicated  eighty-eight  degrees  on  the  day  I 
returned  to  St.  Louis.  This  is  about  the  medium  sum- 
mer heat  of  Buenos  Ayres,  at  the  city  of  Assumption;* 
but  it  is  considerably  above  the  mean  summer  heat  of 
Missouri :  seventy-five  degrees  is,  probably,  a  nearer  ap- 
proximation to  its  true  temperature.  During  the  summer 
of  1813,  which  I  passed  at  Potosi,  the  thermometer,  ob- 
served at  two  o'clock  P.  M.,  through  the  month  of  Au- 
gust, ranged  from  sixty-six  to  eighty-nine  degrees.  The 
weather  was  not  accounted  unusually  warm. 

To  travel  during  such  heats  is  attended  with  great  fa- 
tigue, but  he  who  would  avoid  fatigue,  must  avoid  long 
journeys.  If  a  traveller  would  confine  his  curiosity 
to  those  things  that  may  be  seen  without  putting  him  out 
of  the  common  track,  or  without  subjecting  himself  to 
more  than  common  exertion,  he  would  greatly  narrow 
the  sphere  of  observation,  and  what  he  gained  in  per- 
sonal convenience,  he  would  lose  in  mental  gratification. 
He  who  can  but  once  pass  through  the  country,  which 
contains  objects  of  so  much  celebrity  as  the  falls  of  Nia- 
gara, or  the  vast  Missouri,  should  not  defer  his  gratifica- 
tions until  the  sun  sheds  milder  rays,  or  the  heavens  put 
on  a  more  favourable  aspect.  I  am  led  to  these  remarks, 
not  so  much  by  any  sacrifice  of  personal  ease,  which  I 
may  have  made  in  visiting  the  capital  of  the  mines  at 
this  sultry  season,  but  by  an  excursion  made  at  the  same 
time  by  his  Excellency  Governor  Cass,  who  drove  a  day's 
journey  across  a  burning  prairie,  to  behold  and  taste  the 

'  New  Edinb.  Encyc.  Art.  Buenos  Ayres. 
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waters  of  the  Missouri,  and  then  turned  about,  and  em- 
ployed the  following  day  in  returning. 

In  a  place  like  St.  Louis,  which  can  date  its  origin  at 
no  distant  era,  and  which  is  fast  rising  into  importance, 
where  nothing  but  barbarian  villages  ever  rose  into  im- 
portance before,  there  can  be  no  monuments  of  the  arts 
— no  memorials  of  bygone  greatness — and  no  reposito- 
ries of  ancient  learning  to  attract  attention.  If  the  great 
mounds  of  alluvial  materials,  seated  near  this  place,  were 
in  reality  the  work  of  human  hands,  and  were  raised,  as 
many  have  supposed,  to  mark  the  place  of  sepulture  of 
some  sanguinary  Nimrod,  or  conquering  Alaric,  among 
the  Indian  tribes,  no  tradition  has  preserved  any  accounts 
of  it.  Enough  has  certainly  been  written  on  the  sub- 
ject of  our  mounds  to  prove  how  little  we  know  either 
of  their  origin,  or  of  their  interior  structure. 

Some  peculiar  figures,  typical  both  of  the  human  and 
brute  creation,  imprinted  upon  the  tabular  rocks  in  this 
vicinity,  have  been  conjectured  to  be  productions  of  the 
chissel,  in  ancient  times  ;  but  we  refer  them,  as  we  have 
before  intimated,  to  animated  beings,  that  have  either 
been  enclosed  in  the  rock,  in  its  chaotic  condition,  thus 
leaving  a  cast,  or  else  have  been  casually  pressed 
against  it. 

We  visited  the  intrepid  companion  of  the  late  Merri- 
weather  Lewis,  in  his  arduous  expedition  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  ;  and  were  gratified  with  the  recital  of 
several  interesting  particulars,  which  have  been  either 
totally  omitted  in  the  published  account,  or  very  cursorily 
mentioned.  Governor  Clark,  though  advanced  in  years, 
appears  still  to  possess  a  constitution  measurably  unim- 
paired, and  his  whole  personal  appearance  well  corres- 
ponds with  our  preconceived  ideas  of  one,  who  has  sus- 
tained such  various  and  honourable  trusts.  A  habit  of 
•"lose  remark,  united  to  a  retentive  memory,  enables  him 
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to  narrate  occurrences  which  transpired  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago,  with  as  much  precision  of  local  detail,  as  it 
they  were  but  the  events  of  yesterday.  He  evinces  a 
philosophical  taste  in  the  preservation  of  many  subjects 
in  natural  history,  together  with  specimens  of  Indian 
workmanship,  and  other  objects  of  curiosity,  collected 
on  the  expedition ;  all  of  which  are  arranged  with  con- 
siderable effect,  in  the  building  occupied  as  a  council- 
house  for  the  St.  Louis  Agency.  We  believe  this  is  the 
only  collection  of  specimens  of  art  and  nature  west  of 
Cincinnati,  which  partakes  of  the  character  of  a  mu- 
seum, or  cabinet  of  natural  history.  Among  the  speci- 
mens which  pertain  to  the  mineralogy  of  the  country, 
there  are  several  very  fine  and  large  geodes  of  quartz, 
lined  with  crystals  of  amethyst.  These  were  procured 
on  the  river  des  Moines,  of  the  Upper  Mississippi.  Gov. 
Clark  also  showed  us  specimens  of  granular  and  foliated 
gypsum  from  the  Konza. 

In  discoursing  on  the  localities  of  some  petrifactions 
which  attracted  our  attention,  Governor  Clark  observed, 
that  they  were  found  near  the  source  of  the  principal 
fork  of  the  Missouri,  quite  within  the  mountains,  where 
also  he  saw  and  examined  a  petrified  fish,  of  enormous 
length.  This  observation,  if  correctly  made,  proves  the 
secondary  formations  to  extend  farther  in  that  direction 
than,  perhaps,  modern  discoveries  indicate. 

Time  now  admonished  us  to  proceed  on  our  way,  and 
we  prepared  to  quit  St.  Louis  early  on  the  third.  For 
this  purpose,  another  separation  of  our  party  became 
necessary.  Gov.  Cass,  wishing  to  visit  some  of  the  new 
settlements  in  Illinois,  crossed  the  Mississippi  at  Alton, 
intending  to  take  Edwardsville  in  his  way,  and  strike  the 
Mississippi  again,  a  few  miles  above  the  influx  of  the 
Missouri;    while  I   proceeded  with  the  voyageurs   bv 
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water.  We  separated  at  noon.  1  found  the  current  of 
the  river  so  strong,  and  the  water  so  turbid,  concealing  ob- 
jects only  a  few  inches  beneath  its  surface,  that  my  progress 
was  unavoidably  slow.  The  great  heat  of  the  sun,  united 
to  the  exertions  of  working,  made  it  necessary  to  stop 
frequently,  to  allow  the  canoemento  refresh  themselves. 
They  thought  the  current  ran  with  greater  velocity,  as 
we  approached  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  but  probably 
this  proceeded,  in  some  degree,  from  their  increased  ex- 
haustion, They  complained  of  being  obliged  to  coun- 
teract the  force  of  conflicting  eddies  by  a  muscular 
exertion,  fully  equal  to  that  required  to  propel  the  canoe 
forward  :  and  these  gyrations  appeared  conspicuous 
from  the  motley  aspect  of  the  water — in  which  the  clear 
green  of  the  Mississippi,  appeared  to  be  struggling  for 
mastery  with  the  opaque  and  slimy  Missouri.  There  is 
certainly  nothing  but  disagreeable  ideas  brought  to  mind 
in  navigating  such  a  stream,  and  these  are  perpetually 
kept  alive,  by  the  absolute  danger  of  being  crushed  by 
floating  timber  and  masses  of  accumulated  vegetation. 
Estimates  of  distances,  made  under  such  circumstances, 
if  they  were  important,  could  only  be  considered  as  ap- 
proximations to  truth.  We  laboured  diligently  until 
evening,  without  reaching  the  point  of  confluence,  and 
encamped  on  an  island,  separated  from  the  Illinois  shore 
by  a  narrow  arm  of  the  river,  called  Eight-mile-slough. 
A  severe  tempest  came  on,  while  we  were  in  the  act  of 
putting  ashore,  which  blew  down  a  number  of  trees,  and 
for  a  while,  kept  us  in  a  state  of  alarm.  A  heavy  and 
long-continued  rain  succeeded. 

4th.  At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  we  passed  the 
junction  of  the  Missouri  with  the  Mississippi ; — a  scene 
that  few  travellers  can  approach  without  interest,  and  as 
few  leave  without  disappointment.     It  presents  little  of 
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that  grandeur  which  would  naturally  be  looked  for  at 
the  meeting  of  two  such  celebrated  streams.  This 
appears  to  be  owing  to  the  low  and  rockless  banks. 
Without  rocks  there  can  be  no  true  grandeur,  and  in  this 
region  of  alluvion  the  utmost  ingenuity  of  the  observer 
would  scarcely  enable  him  to  raise  himself  more  than 
fifty  or  sixty  feet  above  the  undistinguished  plain.  To 
climb  one  of  the  large  cottonwoods,  elms,  or  sycamores, 
which  overhang  the  banks,  is  not  a  task  that  every  one 
will  undertake  ;  and  I  was  content  to  keep  my  seat  in 
the  canoe. 

The  most  pleasurable  reflections  which  this  scene 
brought  to  mind,  arose,  perhaps,  from  causing  the  imagi- 
nation to  pass  in  review  the  immense  extent  of  territory 
which  pours  its  redundant  waters  through  these  chan- 
nels ;  and  the  very  various  sections  of  country,  in  point 
of  soil  and  climate,  whose  diverse  interests  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  reconcile  and  equalize,  by  the  facilities  of  com- 
munication which  it  affords.  The  highly  concrete 
character  of  the  alluvion  deposited  by  these  streams 
must  also  strike  us  very  forcibly,  when  we  reflect  that  the 
whole  series  of  alluvial  formations  belonging  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  in  its  most  extensive  signification,  are  re- 
presented in  its  composition  by  particles  of  matter  pecu- 
liar to  each.  And  it  may  be  supposed,  without  much 
effort  of  the  imagination,  that  we  here  observe  the  com- 
minuted granites  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  broken 
down  sandstones  and  limestones  of  the  southern  shores 
of  the  great  lakes,  the  pumice-like  amygdaloid*  of 
the   Missouri,  and  other  characteristic  formations  sus- 


*  Vide  Dr.  E.  James,  on  the  identity  of  the  supposed  pumice  of  the 
Missouri,  and  certain  varieties  of  the  amygdaloid  of  the  Arkansas.  An- 
nals of  the  N.  York  Lyceum  of  Notural  History,  Vol.  I.  No.  I. 
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pended  in  these  waters,  and  passing  before  us,  to  mingle 
with  other  materials  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  to  form  new  deposites  on  the  borders  of  the 
gulf.  Such  an  extensive  series  of  geological  changes — 
such  dissolutions  and  reproductions  of  strata,  can  only, 
perhaps,  find  a  parallel  in  the  surcharged  currents  of  the 
Niger,  the  Amazon,  and  the  Oronoco. 

There  appears  to  be  a  few  islets  just  looming  above 
the  water,  and  crowned  by  tufts  of  young  cottonwoods 
or  willows,  where  the  current  of  the  Missouri  diffuses 
itself  into  the  Mississippi.  Did  we  not  know  that  the 
former  is  much  the  longer  stream,  that  fact  would  scarcely 
be  inferred,  we  think,  from  the  width  of  its  channel.  I 
know  not  what  others  have  felt  in  passing  this  spot, 
whose  vehicles  were  stouter  than  mine,  but  I  could  not 
but  participate  in  the  satisfaction  expressed  by  the  voya- 
geurs,  on  finding  myself  above  this  torrent  of  boiling 
mud  and  driftwood,  and  ascending  the  comparatively 
clear  and  placid  Mississippi. 

Four  or  five  miles  above  this  point,  I  put  ashore,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  here  found  mjTself  in  Ma- 
dison county,  Illinois.  While  detained  here,  one  of  the 
canoemen  killed  a  fowl  of  the  gull  kind,  of  the  usual 
size,  but  having  its  head,  neck,  wings,  and  body  covered 
with  feathers  of  unspotted  whiteness— a  bird  which  is 
very  common  along  this  part  of  the  Mississippi.  We 
here  found  the  black  and  red  raspberry  (rubus)  abundant. 
In  a  short  excursion  to  a  neighbouring  eminence,  I  found 
masses  of  calcareous  spar,  laminated,  and  semi-transpa- 
rent, constituting  veins  in  compact  limestone. 

Having  here  united  our  party,  we  continued  up  the 
river,  without  observing  any  thing  worthy  of  remark, 
until  our  arrival  at 

38 
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PORTAGE  DES  SIOUX. 

This  is  a  straggling  French  village  of  perhaps  forty 
buildings,  situated  on  the  right  bank.  There  is  a  wagon 
road  leading  across  a  flat  country  to  St.  Charles  on  the 
Missouri.  The  distance  is  twelve  miles.  Formerly  the 
Sioux  Indians,  who  went  to  war  against  the  Missouries, 
carried  their  baggage  and  canoes  across  this  point  of 
land,  by  which  they  deceived  their  enemies,  pillaged  their 
town,  and  returned  in  triumph.  It  has  been  stated  that 
the  Missouri  at  St.  Charles  is  something  higher  than  the 
Mississippi  at  this  place,  and  that  a  canal  diverting  a  por- 
tion of  the  waters  from  the  former,  would  afford  a  power 
for  driving  hydraulic  works  to  almost  any  extent.  We 
believe  this  conjecture  is  founded  wholly  on  the  superior 
velocity  of  the  Missouri ;  but  as  this  velocity  is  not  owing 
exclusively  to  the  inclination  of  its  bed,  the  accuracy  of 
the  conclusion  is  very  questionable. 

We  here  found  a  considerable  number  of  Fox  Indians 
temporarily  encamped  along  the  shore.  To  an  inquiry 
respecting  the  name  of  the  nation  to  which  they  belonged, 
the  person  interrogated  replied  he  was  a  Mis-kwau-kee  ! 
On  being  contradicted,  and  told  that  he  was  a  Fox,  he 
admitted  that  the  whites  applied  this  name  to  his  nation, 
but  repeated  several  times,  in  rapid  succession,  that  he 
was  a  Misqwaukee.  This  is  not  the  only  instance  where 
a  people  have  lost  their  vernacular  name.  Barbarian 
nations  usually  take  those  names,  or  modifications  of 
names,  which  their  conquerors  or  historians  bestow 
upon  them.  The  dress  and  general  appearance  of  these 
Indians  correspond  with  those  of  the  Sauks,  Pottowat- 
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tomies,  and   other  neighbouring-   tribes  of  Algonquin* 
origin. 

We  here  observed  an  instance  of  parental  tenderness, 
which,  if  commonly  felt  by  the  aborigines,  is  suppressed 
by  their  stoical  feelings,  or  in  consequence  of  the  pre- 
sence of  white  men.  An  Indian  sitting  in  his  tent,  held 
in  his  arms  an  infant  son,  who,  as  is  usual  at  this  season, 
when  not  bound  in  the  cradle,  was  perfectly  naked. 
With  a  fan  of  feathers,  he  drove  the  mosquetoes  and  flies 
from  the  infant's  body,  frequently  suspending  this  watch- 
ful labour,  to  press  the  child  to  his  lips  ;  and  evincing, 
by  his  countenance,  a  tender  care  mixed  with  high  grati- 
fication— a  scene  altogether  at  variance  with  the  re- 
ceived opinions  of  the  world  on  the  subject  of  Indian 
sensibility  and  social  affections. 

*  CLASSIFICATION  OP  INDIAN  LANGUAGES. 

From  our  present  impressions,  we  are  inclined  to  adopt  the  following 
classification  of  those  Indian  languages,  whose  radical  words  are  deriva- 
tives from  the  Algonquin. 


ALGONQUIN. 

DIALECTS,   (WITH  SYNONYMS.) 

Anglicised  Indian. 

French. 

Chippewa. 

1. 

Algonkin, 

Algonquin, 

Odishkwaugumee, 

•2. 

Chippewa, 

Saulteur, 

Oadjib'way, 

6. 

Pottowattomie, 

Poa'daawaut'umee. 

4. 

Ottawa, 

Courterrielles, 

Oadau'wau, 

5. 

Knisteno, 

Crees,  orKnisteneau, 

Keeniss'teenoa, 

6. 

Muskago, 

Gens  de  Terre, 

Noapeeming', 

7. 

Fox, 

Reynards, 

Oot'agau'mee, 

3. 

Sauk, 

Sac, 

Osau'gee. 

We  feel  a  persuasion  that  several  other  idioms  should  be  added  to  this 
list,  as  the  Miami,  the  Kaskaskia,  and  other  tribes  of  the  Illinese,  &c.  but 
we  cannot  mention  them,  from  our  own  observation.  It  is  thought  by 
Mr.  Duponceau  (vide  Trans.  Am.  Phil.  Soc.)  that  the  Algonquin  itself  is 
a  derivative  from  the  ancient  stock  of  the  Lenni  Lenape,  or  Delaware. 
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5th.  We  entered  the  Illinois*  river  at  an  early  hour. 
The  point  of  confluence  is  twenty-five  miles  above  the 
junction  of  the  Missouri,  f  It  presents  to  the  eye  a 
smooth  and  sluggish  current,  bordered  on  each  side  by 
an  exuberant  growth  of  aquatic  plants,  which,  in  some 
places,  reach  nearly  across  the  channel.  We  soon 
found  the  water  tepid  and  unpalatable,  and  oftentimes 
filled  with  decomposed  vegetation  to  a  degree  that  was 
quite  offensive.  There  is  perhaps  no  stream  in  America 
whose  current  offers  so  little  resistance  in  the  ascent. 
The  west  side  of  the  river  is  that  which  has  been  ap- 
propriated by  government  as  a  part  of  the  bounty  lands 
for  the  late  army.  Both  banks  are  bordered  by  a  dense 
forest  of  cottonwood,  sycamore,  and  other  species  com- 
mon to  the  best  western  bottom-lands.  Of  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  no  person  of  the  least  observation  can  for  a 
moment  doubt ;  but  at  the  same  time,  the  insalubrity  of 
the  climate,  particularly  during  the  summer  season,  must 
be  considered  as  presenting  a  formidable  impediment  to 
its  speedy  settlement. 

It  was  a  source  of  delight  to  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his 
journey  to  the  Hebrides,  to  behold  a  full-grown  tree ; 
we  have  felt  an  equal  degree  of  pleasure  along  this 
stream  in  finding  a  house  :  and  the  appearance  of  the 
inhabitants  has  corresponded  with  the  opinion  before 
expressed  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the  country.  Pale 
and  emaciated  countenances ;  females  shivering  with 
the  ague,  or  burning  with  intermittent  fever,  unable  to 
minister  to  their  children;  and  sometimes,  every  mem- 


*  This  word,  we  are  told  by  Hennepin,  is  derived  from  Mini,  a  perfect 
man,  in  allusion  to  the  nation  who  inhabited  its  banks.  Heckewelder  in- 
forms us  that  it  is  a  French  corruption  of  Lenni  Lenape,  i.  e.  original 
men,  the  vernacular  name  of  the  Delawares,  who  formerly  lived  upon'this 
stream. 

t  Beck's  Gazetteer. 
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ber  of  a  numerous  family  suffering  from  the  prevalent 
malady  at  the  same  time,  have  been  among  the  more 
common  scenes  which  we  have  beheld  along  the  lower 
parts  of  this  otherwise  attractive  stream.  A  friend 
residing  in  that  part  of  the  country  which  is  watered  by 
the  Sangamo,  a  district  almost  proverbial  for  its  fertility, 
and  which  is  fast  rising  into  importance,  writes: — "In 
this  country,  life  is  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  below  par  in 
the  months  of  August  and  September.  I  have  often 
thought  that  I  ran  as  great  a  risk  every  season  which 
I  spend  here  as  I  would  in  an  ordinary  battle.  I  really 
believe  it  seldom  happens  that  a  greater  proportion 
of  an  army  falls  victims  to  the  sword  during  a  campaign, 
than  there  has  of  the  inhabitants  of  Illinois  to  disease, 
during  a  season  that  I  have  been  here."  That  time  and 
cultivation  will  remove  the  causes  of  unhealthiness,  is  a 
prevalent  opinion;  that  they  will  effect  any  visible 
melioration  within  a  short  period,  is  improbable. 

6th.  We  left  the  plantation  where  we  had  encamped 
at  a  very  early  hour  ;  and  favoured  by  the  sluggishness 
of  the  stream,  ascended  forty  or  forty-five  miles.  Most  of 
this  day's  journey  was  very  agreeable.  The  weather, 
though  fair,  was  not  hot,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
country  was  often  novel  and  striking  in  the  disposition 
of  the  rocks  and  woods.  We  moved  upon  so  calm  and 
smooth  a  surface,  that  sometimes  it  became  a  subject  of 
debate  whether  there  was  any  apparent  current.  Our 
progress  was  less  incommoded  by  aquatic  grasses  ;  and 
the  exuberance  of  vegetation  on  shore,  frequently  had 
the  finest  effect,  contrasted  with  prominent  points  of 
calcareous  rocks.  Not  unfrequently,  springs  of  clear 
water  issue  from  these  cliffs,  which,  as  that  of  the  river 
was  absolutely  bad,  we  were  constantly  on  the  alert  to 
discover.  We  observed  the  influx  of  several  small  and 
unimportant  streams.      Settlements  are  "  few  and  far 
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between."  The  most  conspicuous  are  those  situated  on 
Mauvaisterre  creek,  one  of  which  is  near  the  eligible, 
and  picturesque  prairie  of 

MAUVAISTERRE. 

This  airy  site  appears  to  have  been  a  favourite  spot 
for  encamping,  from  the  earliest  period,  and  was  taken 
notice  of  in  the  time  of  Charlevoix.  A  ridge  of  alluvial 
earth  here  forms  a  prominent  shore,  for  some  distance, 
and  admits  of  a  convenient  landing.  The  quality  of 
the  soil,  as  the  name  denotes,  is  poor  ;  but  this  term  is 
to  be  understood  only  in  a  comparative  sense.  In  a 
country  where  the  lands  are  so  generally  fertile,  the 
slightest  appearances  of  aridity  are  seized  upon  to  mark 
a  positive  distinction.  But  in  the  case  before  us,  though 
the  soil  appears  to  be  sandy  and  pervious,  we  were 
told  it  produces  excellent  crops  of  Indian  corn  and 
potatoes. 

We  here  met  a  trader's  boat,  on  a  return  voyage  from 
the  settlements  on  the  Sangamo.  The  population  on 
that  river,  we  were  informed,  has  received  very  consi- 
derable accessions  from  the  course  of  emigration,  within 
the  last  few  years,  The  lands  are  held  in  high  estima- 
tion, and  produce  exceedingly  without  manure.  The 
common  price  of  corn,*  in  the  autumn,  is  twelve  and  a 
half  cents  per  bushel.  During  a  particular  season,  the 
crops  in  that  settlement  were  injured  by  frost  as  early  as 
the  20th  of  September.  .This,  as  it  was  an  uncommon 
occurrence,  produced  an  uncommon  rise  in  the  price  of 
that  article,  which  was  sold  at  twenty-Jive  cents.  This 
low  price  of  grain,  in  concurrence  with  the  luxuriance 

*  We  use  this  term  in  its  popular  acceptation,  which  restricts  it  to  zea 
mays.  We  believe  English  grain  is  never  sold,  in  the  American  markets, 
under  the  denomination  of  corn. 
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of  the  native  pasturage  in  the  woods  and  prairies,  ren- 
ders it  a  district  very  favourable  for  grazing.  But  the 
want  of  a  good  market,  constant  in  its  demand,  and  con- 
venient of  access,  appears,  at  present,  to  oppose  the 
most  serious  obstacle  to  the  prosperity  of  the  farming 
and  mercantile  interest  in  this  quarter.  Should  the  con- 
templated canal  at  Chicago  be  constructed,  we  have 
little  doubt  but  the  trade  of  this  part  of  the  state  of 
Illinois  will  pass  through  that  channel.  The  produce 
of  the  country  is  of  a  description  that  ought  to  find  its 
way  to  a  northern  market ;  and  that,  too,  without  pass- 
ing through  a  tropical  climate.  Cattle  and  hogs  may  be 
driven  to  Chicago,  at  the  present  moment,  with  nearly 
the  same  expense  that  they  can  to  St.  Louis,  and  if 
slaughtered  and  packed  at  the  former  place,  would  re- 
main in  better  preservation  than  if  carried  out  at  the 
mouths  of  the  Mississippi.  Even  in  the  present  state 
of  things,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  the  farmers  and 
merchants  of  this  part  of  Illinois  are  prepared  to  com- 
pete with  those  of  Michigan  and  Ohio,  in  the  supply  of 
the  Lake  posts. 

7th.  Above  Mauvaisterre  the  Illinois  receives  the 
Amequon,*  or  Spoon  river,  and  the  Sangamo, — two  of 
the  largest  tributaries  which  enter  below  the  lake  of 
Peoria.  Spoon  river  drains  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  military  tract.  The  lands  near  its  mouth,  commen- 
cing a  short  distance  below,  and  extending  several  miles 
above,  are  beautifully  elevated.  The  Sangamo  enters 
the  Illinois  by  several  channels.  The  point  of  conflu- 
ence is  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  above  its  mouth. f 
The  lands  here  are  marshy,  and  subject  to  periodical 
inundations. 


*  A-me-kwon',  s. — A  spoon,  a  ladle.     (Chippewa.) 
\  Beck's  Gazetteer. 
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Finding  nothing  to  detain  us  along  this  part  of  the  Il- 
linois, we  made  all  possible  speed  on  our  way,  and  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening  encamped  on  a  moist  shore, 
among  noxious  weeds — the  lowness  of  the  banks,  and 
the  wide  margin  of  rushes,  and  broad-leaved  water  plants, 
rendering  it  difficult  to  approach  the  land,  and  after  we 
had  effected  a  landing,  to  find  a  spot  sufficiently  dry  to 
spread  our  blankets  on.  This  furnished  an  additional 
motive  for  abridging  our  stay  as  much  as  possible,  and 
we  embarked  on  the  following  morning,  as  soon  as  the 
dawning  day  permitted  our  canoemen  to  descry  the  proper 
channel.  This  is  a  precaution  that  occasional  visiters 
will  do  well  to  attend  to,  in  ascending  this  stream,  as  the 
number  of  false  channels,  or  lagunes,  is  calculated  to 
divert,  and  mislead  him.  Notwithstanding  the  wariness 
of  our  steersman  on  this  point,  we  had  not  proceeded 
many  miles,  when  we  entered  one  of  these  lagunes,  and 
did  not  perceive  our  error  until  we  began  to  approach  its 
termination.  It  was  now  necessary  to  turn  about,  and 
we  spent  two  hours  in  retracing  our  way.  Mistakes  of 
this  kind  may  be  righted,  but  the  time  is  irrecoverably 
lost.  With  all  our  exertions,  we  made  but  a  poor  day's 
journey — not  more  than  thirty  miles,  by  the  most  favour- 
able computation,  and  we  encamped  at  a  late  hour  in 
the  evening,  on  the  eastern  shore.  The  spot  selected 
was  an  open  elevation,  checkered  with  a  few  scattered 
oaks,  and  would  have  well  repaid  the  inquietudes  of  the 
preceding  night,  had  not  the  various  insects  which 
abound  along  these  humid  shores,  ar  ioyed  us  inces- 
santly. Against  this  annoyance,  the  common  mosqueto 
bar,  is  not  a  complete  protection ;  for  there  are  numerous 
hard-shelled  insects,  which  will  penetrate  the  foldings  of 
a  bed,  and  spread  themselves  over  all  parts  of  the  cover- 
ing, so  that  it  is  not  uncommon  on  first  awaking  in  the 
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morning,  to  behold  within  very  circumscribed  limits,  a 
collection  of  these  insects  that  would  delight  an  ento- 
mologist. 

9th.  About  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  came  to 
a  part  of  the  river,  which  was  covered  for  several  hun- 
dred yards  with  a  scum  or  froth  of  the  most  intense 
green  colour,  and  emitting  a  nauseous  exhalation,  that 
was  almost  insupportable.  We  were  compelled  to  pass 
through  it.  The  fine  green  colour  of  this  somewhat 
compacted  scum,  resembling  that  of  verdigris,  led  us  at 
the  moment  to  conjecture,  that  it  might  derive  this  cha- 
racter from  some  mineral  spring  or  vein,  in  the  bed  of  the 
river,  but  we  had  reason  afterward  to  reject  this  opinion. 
I  directed  one  of  the  canoemen  to  collect  a  bottle  of  this 
mother  miasmata,  for  preservation,  but  its  fermenting 
nature  baffled  repeated  attempts  to  keep  it  corked.  We 
had  daily  seen  instances  of  the  powerful  tendency  of 
these  waters  to  facilitate  the  decomposition  of  floating 
vegetation,  but  had  never  before  observed  any  in  so  ma- 
tured and  complete  a  state  of  putrefaction.  It  might 
certainly  justify  an  observer,  less  given  to  fiction  than 
were  the  ancient  poets,  to  people  this  stream  with  the 
Hydra.* 

*  The  pestilential  vapours  thrown  off  by  the  fen  of  Lerna,  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, gave  origin  to  the  ancient  Grecian  story  of  the  hydra,  or  seven- 
headed  monster,  which  extended  its  ravages  around  the  adjacent  country. 
To  fight  this  terrible  monster,  Eurystheus  despatches  Hercules,  when  a 
crab  comes  forth  to  its  aid,  which  is  destroyed  by  Hercules.  That  Bo 
chart  should  endeavour  to  make  this  literally  intelligible,  is  certainly  very 
remarkable.  The  important  physical  truths,  which  are  concealed  under 
this  allegory,  are  pointed  out  with  a  clear  discrimination,  by  our  learned 
countryman  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitchill,  in  a  letter  to  the  late  Dr.  Priestley. 

"  The  word  hydra,"  he  remarks,  "is  derived  from  a  Greek  word,  signi- 
fying wafer.  This  fluid  then  detained  upon  the  marsh  of  Lerna,  favoured 
occasionally  the  production  of  unwholesome  exhalations.  Such  vapours 
being  at  once  injurious  and  invisible,  were  ascribed  to  some  preternatura1 
enemy,  or  destructive  monster  ;   and  being  diffused  or  wafted  around  &€ 

TO 
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While  we  were  detained  a  few  moments  by  this  ap- 
pearance, a  deer  was  observed  on  shore,  but  we  were 
not  successful  in  the  efforts  made  to  kill  him.  This  ani- 
mal is  still  abundant  in  this  very  thinly  settled  part  of  the 
country,  and  may  often  be  surprised  along  shore,  early 
in  the  morning,  and  in  the  evening.  From  this,  we  pro- 
ceeded upon  a  calm  surface,  where  nature  presented  her 
usual  aspects. 

Towards  noon  the  day  became  oppressively  hot,  and 
our  men  evinced  unusual  fatigue.  About  one  o'clock 
we  entered  the  fine  lake  of  Peoria,  and  put  ashore  at 

FORT    CLARK. 

This  name,  like  that  of  some  other  places  we  have 
passed,  where  the  military  has  given  way  to  agricultural 
occupancy,  is  a  misnomer.  The  fort,  which  formerly 
stood  here,  was  erected  by  the  American  troops  in  1813, 
It  consisted  of  double  rows  of  squared  timber,  filled  in 
with  stones  and  earth,  and  its  outlines  are  thus  pre- 
served. It  was  abandoned  near  the  close  of  the  war, 
and  soon  after  burned  by  the  Indians.  The  site  of  this 
work,  being  at  the  foot  of  the  lake  of  Peoria,  is  uncom- 
monly picturesque  ;  and  the  lands,  though  somewhat 
arenaceous  near  the  fort,  are,  in  general,  not  less  fertile 
than  beautiful.  Situated  at  a  point  which  is  nearly 
equi-distant  from  the  sources  and  the  mouth  of  the  Illi- 
nois, where  the  splendid  prairies  of  the  upper  part  unite 
with  the  heavy  forests  of  the  lower,  and  enjoying  such 
an  excellent  communication  with  the  Mississippi,  a  town 
at  this  place  must,  we  should  suppose,  command  consi- 

eountry,  and  often  cutting  off  both  men  and  beasts,  were  fancied  to  be  the 
effects  of  the  supposed  monster's  poison.  According  to  her  extent  and 
virulence,  was  she  reputed  to  have  fewer  or  more  heads  for  preparing  and 
inflicting  this  poison.1' 
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flerable  advantages.  Indeed,  it  is  rather  surprising,  that 
the  growth  of  the  new  village  which  has  been  located 
here  since  the  abandonment  of  La  Ville  de  Maillet,  has 
not  already  attained  a  large  size.  The  present  settlers, 
like  those  of  the  ancient  village,  chiefly  consist  of 
Frenchmen,  who  have  had  a  footing  here  ever  since  the 
days  of  La  Salle.  Forts  Creve-cceur  and  St.  Louis, 
which  at  once  recall  the  enterprise  and  the  misfortunes 
of  this  intrepid  discoverer,  were  situated  on  the  borders 
of  this  lake,  within  a  (ew  miles  of  the  present  village  of 
Peoria.  The  distance  of  this  village  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Illinois,  by  the  shortest  computation,  is  180  miles, 
and  by  another  204  miles.  Truth,  probably,  lies  in  a 
mean. 

The  reading  of  books  and  looking  at  maps,  make  but 
a  fugitive  impression  on  the  mind,  compared  to  the 
ocular  view  and  examination  of  a  country.  This  does 
not  arise,  perhaps,  so  much  from  errors  in  the  published 
descriptions,  as  from  their  stopping  short  of  the  desired 
point.  To  enumerate  the  advantages  of  a  country,  and 
not  to  state,  at  the  same  time,  its  disadvantages,  is  certainly 
inconsistent  with  truth  and  impartiality.  Besides  our 
opinions  and  conclusions,  the  pleasure  or  disgust  which 
we  experience  in  visiting  a  new  country,  arises,  in  a  great 
measure,  from  minute  features,  that  are  too  often  omit- 
ted in  descriptions,  or  cannot  be  delineated  on  maps. 
These  suggestions  have  been  verified  in  the  course  of 
our  journey  up  the  Illinois  ;— we  mean  that  part  of  it 
which  lies  below  the  lake  of  Peoria :  a  country  that 
has  hitherto  been  considered  as  the  region  of  warmth 
and  fertility.  And  this  is,  undoubtedly,  in  the  main,  a 
just  character  of  it.  But  it  cannot  be  received  un- 
mixed or  unqualified.  There  are  considerable  por- 
tions which  are  low  and  swampy,  and  also  some  that 
are  decidedlv  barren ;  and  it  should  be  recollected,  that 
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of  those  parts  which  possess  an  arable  soil,  there  is 
always  a  portion  that  wants  running  brooks,  and  a  por- 
tion which  is  deficient  in  forest  timber.  To  this  it  must 
be  added,  that  there  are  two  months  of  the  year  when 
the  inhabitants  are  exposed  to  fevers  and  agues,  which 
render  life  irksome.  We  have  thought  these  remarks 
proper  to  qualify  our  commendations  of  this  favoured 
section  of  country,  and  to  contribute  our  mite  in  check- 
ing the  two  sanguine  spirit  of  precipitate  emigration. 

"  Ah !  little  thought  I  of  the  blasting  wind, 
The  thirst,  or  pinching  hunger  that  I  find ! 
Bethink  thee,  Hassan  ;  where  shall  thirst  assuage, 
When  fails  this  cruise,  his  unrelenting  rage  ? 
Soon  shall  this  scrip  its  precious  load  resign  ; 
Then  what  but  tears  and  hunger  shall  be  thine  ?" 

But  we  wish,  at  the  same  time,  to  draw  a  line  of  dis- 
tinction between  the  lower  and  the  upper  parts  of  this 
stream,  the  latter  of  which,  we  mean  the  country  lying 
between  Fort  Clark  and  Chicago,  presents  to  the  eye  so 
pleasing  and  beautiful  a  succession  of  forest  and  prairie, 
so  handsomely  diversified  in  its  surface,  and  in  general, 
so  finely  watered  and  so  delightfully  elevated,  that 
scarcely  any  thing  need  be  stated  in  abatement  of  its 
superlative  beauty  and  exuberant  fertility. 

Persons,  who  explore  the  Illinois  at  different  seasons, 
and  by  different  routes,  may,  however,  form  contradic- 
tory opinions  respecting  some  of  its  peculiar  features, 
and  draw  very  different  conclusions  of  its  advantages 
and  capabilities — so  much  depends  on  first  impressions. 
We  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  at  the  most  sultry 
and  sickly  season  of  the  year,  when  its  waters  were  foul 
and  unpalatable,  when  its  inhabitants  were  prostrated 
with  debilitating  fevers,  and  when  we  were  ourselves 
forced  to  yield  to  the  prevailing  malady.     Conclusions, 
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drawn  under  such  circumstances,  are,  perhaps,  less  cal- 
culated to  mislead,  than  those  resulting  from  more 
auspicious  combinations.  But  we  should  bear  it  in 
mind,  that  there  can  be  no  country  without  its  disadvan- 
tages ;  and  that  a  picture  without  shadows  cannot  be 
a  just  and  faithful  representation  of  nature. 

The  width  of  the  Illinois,  at  its  entrance  into  the  Mis- 
sissippi, is  generally  estimated  to  be  half  a  mile,  but  the 
mist  which  prevailed  at  the  early  hour  at  which  we  en- 
tered it,  prevented  our  forming  an  opinion  on  this  subject. 
Above  that  point,  it  is  perhaps  generally  three  hundred 
yards  across,  until  we  reach  Peoria  lake,  where  it  has  an 
irregular  expansion,  whose  utmost  width  is  comprehended 
within  about  two  miles.     During  all  this  distance  it  ad- 
mits of  navigation,  in  the  lowest  stages  of  water,  for 
vessels  of  fifty  or  sixty  tons  burden.     The  interruption 
to  navigation   from  frost,  is  commonly  less  than   four 
months.     The  water  moves  sluggishly,  and,  indeed,  has 
more  resemblance  to  a  canal  than  to  a  stream.     The  cur- 
rent has  been  estimated  to  have  a  velocity  of  something 
like  one  mile  per  hour,  but  even  this  is  questionable. 
Its  greatest  rise  by  freshets,  is  about  fifteen  feet.     At 
these  times  its  banks  are  partially  covered  with  water, 
from  one  to  three  or  four  miles  back.     Of  the  surface 
thus  inundated,  the  lagunes  only  are  permanent,  if  we 
except  some  inconsiderable  portions,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Sangamo  river,  and  below  that  point.     The  aquatic 
plants  which  are  now  so  plenteous,  will  probably  diminish 
when  the  river  comes  to  be  frequently  navigated  by  large 
vessels,  and  its  banks  yield  to  cultivation  and  improve- 
ment.    For  notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  which  we 
have  mentioned,  the  lands  must  settle.     They  are  too 
fertile  to  be  long  neglected  with  our  increasing  popula- 
tion ;  and  besides,  there  are  many  sites,  whose  local  po- 
sition and  fine  elevation,  must,  we  should  suppose,  exempt 
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them  from  unhealthiness.  The  present  settlements,  we 
speak  of  those  on  the  immediate  banks  of  the  river,  are 
very  thin,  scarcely  deserving  the  name.  If  the  definition 
of  Dr.  Johnson  be  applied  here,  (and  it  is  the  only  defi- 
nition with  which  we  are  acquainted,)  that  the  charac- 
teristic feature  of  a  house,  is  the  having  of  one  story  over 
another,*  there  is  not,  probably,  a  house  on  the  banks  of 
the  Illinois.  Of  huts,  or  "  dwellings  with  only  one  floor," 
there  is  a  limited  number.  They  are  generally  located 
near  some  springs  and  the  fields  in  cultivation  are  situated 
at  such  a  distance  back,  as  to  be  invisible  from  the  river. 
This  practice,  which  results  from  the  fear  of  inundation, 
leaves  the  banks  of  the  stream,  with  all  their  rank  vege- 
tation, and  picturesque  wildness. 

The  principal  objects  of  culture,  are  Indian  corn  and 
potatoes.  The  inhabitants  do  not  appear  to  be  sensible 
of  the  advantages  of  gardens.  Pasturage  for  cattle  is 
spontaneous,  and  makes  the  articles  beef  and  pork  com- 
paratively cheap.  The  woods,  in  many  places,  afford  an 
abundance  of  wild  honey.  Thus  the  food  of  chief  ne- 
cessity is  easily  procured,  and  if  to  have  plenty  of  victuals 
be  to  live  well,  certainly  those  inhabitants  who  have  any 
degree  of  industry,  need  not  complain  ;  for  there  are  pro- 
bably few  countries  in  the  world,  where  farmers  obtain 
bread  and  butcher's  meat  with  so  little  labour. 

Of  game  and  fish,  we  should  judge,  from  a  hasty  visit, 
there  is  no  scarcity,  and  some  variety.  The  Virginia 
deer  is  common  to  the  forests  and  prairies  of  this  stream, 
in  its  entire  length ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  on  approach- 
ing a  habitation,  to  see  a  haunch  of  venison  suspended 
against  the  side  of  the  house,  or  hanging  upon  a  conti- 
guous tree.  We  found  the  duck  and  mallard,  black 
duck,  teal,  and  brant,  in  great  numbers  upon  all  parts  of 

*  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland. 
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this  stream.  It  is  also  well  stored  with  the  cat  and  buf- 
falo fish,  and  the  gar,  besides  some  other  species,  which 
are  more  esteemed.  The  first-mentioned  species,  are  not 
generally  eaten  in  the  summer  months.  But  when  taken 
among  other  fish,  are  sometimes  given  as  food  to  hogs, 
who  are  known  to  devour  them.  This  latter  observation, 
corresponds  with  another  still  more  remarkable,  that  has 
been  made  at  Michilimackinac,  and  at  the  Sault  of  St. 
Mary,  where,  during  certain  seasons  of  scarcity,  the  do- 
mestic cow  has  been  known  occasionally  to  feed  upon 
fish,  and  even  evinced  a  greediness  in  devouring  them. 

Among  the  lesser  land  animals  and  birds,  which  fre- 
quent the  banks  of  the  Illinois,  the  turkey,  prairie  hen, 
and  hare,  may  be  mentioned.  The  otter,  muskrat,  and 
raccoon,  are  also  still  taken  by  the  Indians,  and  contri- 
bute in  a  great  measure  to  their  support, — the  skins  being 
sold  to  the  traders,  and  the  flesh  taken  as  food  The 
beaver,  which  has  so  greatly  diminished  in  all  parts  of 
America,  within  a  few  years,  is  now  rarely  found  in  this 
stream,  or  its  tributaries.  We  shall  here  mention  a  cu- 
rious fact,  respecting  the  social  habits  of  this  animal, 
which  is  derived  from  a  respectable  source.*  On  one  of 
the  lesser  streams  which  are  discharged  into  Hudson's 
Bay,  a  beaver  family  exists  that  has  for  many  years  en- 
joyed the  protection  of  the  Governor  of  that  province, 
who  pays  the  natives  an  annual  stipend  for  sparing  their 
lives.  The  circumstances  which  led  to  this  curious  ar- 
rangement, are  as  follows  : — The  dam  constructed  bv 
these  animals,  contains  sufficient  water  to  float  the  canoes 
of  the  traders  through  a  shallow  and  difficult  part  of  the 
stream,  which  they  could  not  otherwise  navigate.  This 
dam  is  broken  down  annually,  and  the  beavers  no  sooner 
perceive  the  traders  gone,  than  they  commence  repairing' 

*  The  late  Col.  William  Dickson,  of  Upper  Canada 
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it.  Habit  has  at  length  given  this  little  community  so 
much  confidence,  that  although  naturally  very  shy,  they 
are  now  frequently  seen  during  the  day,  and  appear  to 
evince  an  instinctive  knowledge  of  the  benefits  they  thus 
confer  upon  man ; — and  which  exempt  them  from  the  ex- 
terminating war  waged  against  the  rest  of  their  species. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


Peoria  Lake.  Indian  Village.  Traits  of  the  Pottowat* 
tomies ; — Stature; — Beards.  Reach  the  Vermillion. 
Rapids  of  the  Illinois.  Rock  Fort.  Indian  Fortifica- 
tions. Fox  River.  Scenery.  El  Dorado.  Petrified 
Tree.  Face  of  the  Country  on  the  Des  Plaines. 
Mount  Joliet.  Cross  the  Ford  of  the  Des  Plaines.  Re- 
marks on  the  Contemplated  Canal.     Chicago. 

We  resumed  our  journey  towards  evening.  The  sun 
had  now  mitigated  its  fierceness.  The  lake  was  calm, 
the  air  soft,  and  nothing  but  the  measured  strokes  of  the 
paddles,  accompanied  with  the  ever  cheerful  chanting 
of  our  men,  interrupted  the  tranquillity  which  prevailed. 
Our  way  now  lay  through  the  beautiful  lake  of  Peoria, 
whose  clear  surface  reflected  its  sylvan  banks  with  two- 
fold beauty.  This  sheet  of  water  is  merely  an  expan- 
sion of  the  river,  about  twenty  miles  long,  and  from  half 
a  mile  to  two  miles  in  breadth.  It  appears  to  have  been 
formed  by  the  river's  passing  over  a  tabular  surface  of 
secondary  rocks,  and  is  not  an  uncommon  feature  in 
western  streams.  The  Mississippi  has  several  of  these 
river-lakes,  but  we  know  of  nothing  analogous  in  the 

40 
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rivers  east  of  the  Alleghanies,  unless  Tappan  be  con- 
sidered in  this  light. 

The  waters  of  this  lake  are  beautifully  clear,  and  as 
they  are  well  stocked  with  fish,  of  the  kinds  before  men- 
tioned, they  afford  the  natives  a  fine  theatre  for  exer- 
cising their  skill  in  throwing  the  spear  ;  an  exercise,  in 
which,  standing  on  the  gunwales  of  their  canoes,  they 
exhibit  great  dexterity,  and  show  off  their  slender  forms 
to  much  advantage.  We  witnessed  this  sport  at  several 
points  in  the  lake,  as  we  passed  along,  and  we  frequently 
saw  the  fish  darting  through  the  pellucid  water  beneath 
us.  Towards  the  upper  part  of  the  lake,  its  shores  are 
commonly  lined  with  rushes,  and  we  collected  here  a 
number  of  uniones,  of  a  pretty  large  size. 

As  darkness  approached,  a  mist  began  to  rise  upon  the 
water,  and  we  soon  found  ourselves  enveloped  by  so 
dense  a  vapour,  that  it  became  impossible  to  discern  the 
proper  course.  After  being  exposed  on  the  lake  for 
several  hours,  in  this  state  of  uncertainty,  we  made  the 
western  shore,  at  a  late  hour  at  night.  In  consequence 
of  this  circumstance  we  remained  in  our  camp  on  the 
following  morning  until  seven  o'clock.  We  were  happy 
to  perceive  that  our  exertions  of  the  preceding  night  had 
not  been  misdirected ;  and  on  going  four  or  five 
miles,  we  passed  out  of  the  lake.  The  river  maintains 
about  the  same  width  here  which  it  has  below,  but  its 
banks  are  less  shaded  with  trees,  and  often  covered  ex- 
clusively with  native  grasses.  This  alternation  of  wood 
and  plain,  whose  limits  are  often  defined  with  surprising 
accuracy,  imposes  a  very  pleasing  aspect  upon  the 
scenery,  and  not  unfrequently  makes  the  impression  of  a 
country  that  has  once  been  in  cultivation.  Indeed,  it 
requires  nothing  but  the  ruins  of  houses,  roads,  and 
fences  to  complete  the  illusion,  and  to  transform  these 
pastoral  wilds  into  a  deserted  Tempe.     Both  sides  of 
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the  river  are  alluvial,  but,  though  rocky  strata  are  not 
observable,  the  common  appearance  of  loose  sand  in  its 
bed,  indicates  the  existence  of  a  sandstone  formation: 
The  detached  blocks  of  primitive  formation,  which  are 
scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  soil,  remain  to  attest 
physical  changes,  of  which  more  has  been  written  than 
proved.*  The  mineralogy  of  the  country  is  totally  un- 
interesting. Of  the  many  species  which  are  enumerated 
in  modern  systems,  there  is  scarcely  one,  either  rare  or 
useful,  for  which  we  can  here  name  a  locality.  Horn- 
stone,  often  in  the  form  of  arrow  heads,  and  sometimes 
variegated  in  its  colours,  is  common  upon  the  prairies. 
Perhaps  there  are  some  varieties  of  this  mineral,  which 
those  who  are  fond  of  multiplying  distinctions  would 
denominate  jasper.  A  country  that  is  exclusively  allu- 
vial, is,  commonly,  barren  of  minerals.  Though  gold 
and  platina  are  found  in  the  alluvial  formations  of  Choco, 
and  diamonds  in  those  of  Brazil,  there  are,  we  believe, 
neither  gold  nor  diamonds  here.  Its  wealth  consists  in 
the  fertilizing  properties  of  its  soil,  and  it  is  still,  perhaps, 
a  problem  in  political  economy,  which  remains  to  be 
solved,  whether  the  treasures,  which  are  acquired  by  the 
plough,  are  not  more  conducive  to  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  nations,  than  those  which  are  extracted, 
with  chymic  arts,  from  the  flinty  interior  of  mica  slates 
and  granites. 

*  To  those  who  are  not  disposed  to  concede  that  currents  of  water 
possess  a  sufficient  power  to  have  been  the  agent  in  removing  these  blocks 
from  their  parent  beds,  the  following  fact  will  prove  interesting. — Some 
years  since,  the  Ramapo  river  was  swelled  by  sudden  thaws,  which  raised 
it  to  such  a  height  that  many  buildings  and  other  fixtures  were  swept 
away.  When  the  flood  subsided,  a  large  burr  millstone  was  found  in  a 
swamp,  six  or  seven  miles  below  the  site  of  the  mill  in  which  it  had  been 
seated.  No  timber  was  attached  to  it,  so  as  to  have  served  in  buoying  it 
up. —  (Col.  H.  B.  Hagerman.)  The  Ramapo  is  one  of  the  tributaries  of 
the  Passaic,  in  New-Jersev. 
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We  pursued  our  voyage  without  interruption  from 
rapids,  and  without  detention  from  settlements.  There 
is  not  a  white  habitation  between  Fort  Clark  and  Chi- 
cago, nor  would  the  traveller  be  led  to  presume,  from 
present  appearances,  that  the  French  had  built  forts  and 
erected  chapels  in  this  region  of  country  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago.  It  is  not  certain  where  fort  Creve- 
codur  stood,  though  it  appears  probable  it  was  near  the 
lower  part  of  Peoria  lake.  But  the  knowledge  that  we 
are  passing  through  scenes  which  were  first  made  known 
by  the  enterprise  of  Joliet  and  La  Salle,  and  which  long 
continued  to  be  the  theatre  where  the  zealous  disciples 
of  Loyola  exerted  their  efforts  to  christianize  the  native 
tribes,  and  sacrificed  their  lives  in  this  pious  attempt,  is 
a  circumstance  calculated  to  excite  our  regret  for  intre- 
pidity which  wrought  no  lasting  good,  and  for  mission- 
ary labours  of  which  no  trace  remains.  "  To  abstract 
the  mind  from  all  local  emotion,"  says  an  eminent  British 
tourist,  "  would  be  impossible,  if  it  were  endeavoured, 
and  would  be  foolish  if  it  were  possible.  Whatever 
withdraws  us  from  the  power  of  our  senses  ;  whatever 
makes  the  past,  the  distant,  or  the  future  predominate 
over  the  present,  advances  us  in  the  dignity  of  thinking 
beings.  Far  from  me  and  from  my  friends  be  such 
frigid  philosophy  as  may  conduct  us  indifferent  and  un- 
moved over  any  ground  that  has  been  dignified  by  wis- 
dom, bravery,  or  virtue.  That  man  is  little  to  be 
envied,  whose  patriotism  would  not  gain  force  upon  the 
plain  of  Marathon,  or  whose  piety  would  not  grow 
warmer  among  the  ruins  of  Iona." 

The  evening  was  fast  approaching  when  we  came  to 
a  Pottowattomie  village,  on  the  west  shore.  As  it  was 
usual  on  these  occasions  to  display  our  ensign,  a  consi- 
derable bustle  was  manifest  in  their  camp— men,  women, 
and  children,  running  to  and  fro,  in  a  confused  manner. 
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and  long  before  we  reached  shore,  the  collected  popu- 
lation of  the  village  was  at  the  water's  side  to  greet  us 
on  landing  — 

"  And  naked  youths,  and  painted  chiefs  admire 
Our  speech,  our  colour,  and  our  strange  attire." 

A  few  words  gave  them  to  understand,  that  we  were 
on  our  way  to  attend  the  treaty  at  Chicago,  and  they 
informed  us  that  they  were  on  the  point  of  starting  for 
the  same  place.  After  the  customary  ceremonies  and 
presents,  we  visited  several  of  their  lodges,  and  found 
none  of  them  destitute  of  some  articles  of  American  or 
European  manufacture,  as  kettles,  knives,  axes,  &c. 
The  men  of  this  tribe  are  distinguished  for  their  tall, 
erect,  and  manly  stature,  and  we  think  it  may  be  remark- 
ed, that  beards  are  more  common  to  them  than  to  most 
of  our  northern  tribes.*     We  observed  one   aged  per- 

*  Beards.  Robertson  mentions  that  the  American  Indians  have  no 
beards  ;  but  this  remark  is  only  strictly  applicable  to  the  effeminate  na- 
tives of  South  America  and  the  West  India  Islands,  of  whom  he  also 
states,  that  their  appetites  were  so  small,  that  it  became  a  common  say- 
ing of  the  first  settlers  of  Hispaniola,  that  one  Spaniard  would  eat  as 
much  as  ten  Indians.  Now  precisely  the  reverse  is  true  of  our  North 
American  tribes,  whose  appetites  are,  in  general,  voracious,  to  a  degree 
that  has  often  astonished  the  beholder.  The  remark  respecting  the  want 
of  beard,  is  repeated,  however,  by  Charlevoix,  and  by  other  writers  of 
less  authority,  in  particular  reference  to  the  tribes  of  the  North.  But  it 
is  to  be  received  with  considerable  limitations.  Though  a  beard  is  less 
common  to  them  than  to  the  man  of  Europe,  and  of  Asia,  its  absence, 
where  wanting,  is  not  always  so  much  the  result  of  a  want  of  vigour  of 
constitution  as  of  the  fashion  of  plucking  it  out  in  early  life.  It  is  es- 
teemed necessary  to  the  decency  of  appearance  among  the  young  and 
middle  aged  to  remove  the  beard,  and  as  the  razor  is  unknown  to  them, 
they  employ  the  only  means  at  command  to  eradicate  it.  Hence  it  is 
more  common  to  see  beards  upon  old  men,  who  become  careless  and 
neglectful  of  personal  appearance.  Of  the  Indians  of  the  Algonquin 
stock,  the  Chippewas  are  perhaps  most  exempted  from  Beards  ;  the  Otto- 
was  less  so ;  and  the  Pottowattomies  still  less.  Among  the  two  last 
mentioned  tribes  there  is  a  custom,  sufficiently  frequent,  though  not  uni- 
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son,  in  particular,  whose  long  descending  gray  beard 
would  not  disgrace  a  Nazarite. 

From  this  place,  we  went  on  about  six  miles,  and  en- 
camped on  a  high  prairie  bank,  where  we  spread  our 
beds  upon  the  ripe  grass.  On  the  following  morning, 
we  embarked  at  five  o'clock,  a  heavy  mist  and  rool  air 
prevailing  on  the  river.  On  going  a  few  miles,  we  took 
a  false  channel  leading  into  a  pond,  in  extricating  our- 
selves from  which  we  spent  an  hour  and  a  half.  This 
is  an  occurrence  which  it  requires  unremitting  attention 
to  avoid.  The  mist  was  now  dispelled,  and  we  pursued 
our  course  under  favour  of  a  bright  sky  and  transparent 
atmosphere.  On  either  shore,  we  passed  a  succession 
of  rural  scenes,  "ever  pleasing,  ever  new."  At  two 
o'clock,  we  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Vermillion,  a  fine 
clear  stream,  entering  on  the  left  bank.  This  point  is 
estimated  to  be  equi-distant  between  Chicago  and  Fort 
Clark,  it  being  ninety  miles  either  way.  The  rapids 
commence  half  a  mile  above,  which  makes  it  evident 
that  the  Illinois  is  greatly  diminished  in  size  above  the 
junction  of  the  Vermillion.  The  water  at  once  becomes 
shallow,  and  the  rock,  which  is  a  sandstone,  presents 
itself  first  in  broken  masses,  and  soon  after  flooring  the 
bed  of  the  river.  When  our  canoe  would  no  longer 
float  without  rubbing  against  the  rocks,  we  got  out  and 
made  a  short  portage,  the  empty  canoe  being  still  guided 
along  by   men  walking  in  the  stream  on    each    side. 

versal,  of  letting  the  beard  grow  only  upon  the  under  lip,  or  upon  the 
chin,  from  which  it  depends  in  a  compact  lock,  or  a  kind  of  bunch.  This 
is  an  ancient  Egyptian,  and  also  a  Jewish  custom,  as  old,  at  least,  as  the 
days  of  Moses,  who  forbad  the  Jews  to  cut  off  the  angle  or  extremity  of 
the  beard.  We  have  no  favourite  theory  to  support  in  mentioning  this 
fact.     The  coincidence  is  probably  accidental. 

With  respect  to  the  existence  of  hair  upon  other  parts  of  the  body,  we 
believe  it  is  always  present  in  adults,  though  they  are  later  in  arriving  at 
the  age  of  pubescence.    Exceptions,  however,  are  not  rare. 
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When  we  again  embarked,  we  could,  however,  go  but  a 
very  short  distance.  Another  portage  was  necessary. 
In  short,  we  could  no  longer  proceed  in  our  water 
craft.  Nothing  but  a  series  of  rapids  appeared  above 
as  far  as  we  could  explore.  The  water  was  scarcely 
eight  or  ten  inches  deep  in  any  place,  and  often  less  than 
four.  With  great  exertions,  we  had  proceeded  two  or 
three  miles  above  the  Vermillion,  and  about  4  o'clock, 
we  encamped  near  a  remarkable  isolated  hill,  called  by 
French  voyageurs  Le  Rocher,  and 


ROCK  FORT. 

This  is  an  elevated  cliff  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Illi- 
nois, consisting  of  parallel  layers  of  white  sandstone. 
It  is  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  perpen- 
dicular on  three  sides,  and  washed  at  its  base  by  the  river. 
On  the  fourth  side  it  is  connected  with  the  adjacent 
range  of  hills  by  a  narrow  peninsular  ledge,  which 
can  only  be  ascended  by  a  precipitous,  winding  path. 
The  summit  of  this  rock  is  level,  and  contains  about 
three-fourths  of  an  acre.  It  is  covered  with  a  soil  of 
several  feet  in  depth,  bearing  a  growth  of  young  trees. 
Strong  and  almost  inacessible  by  nature,  this  natural  bat- 
tlement has  been  still  further  fortified  by  the  Indians, 
and  many  years  ago  was  the  scene  of  a  desperate  con- 
flict between  the  Pottowattomies,  and  one  band  of  the 
Illinois  Indians.  The  latter  fled  to  this  place  for  re- 
fuge from  the  fury  of  their  enemies.  The  post  could 
not  be  carried  by  assault,  and  tradition  says  that  the  be- 
siegers finally  succeeded,  after  many  repulses,  by  cutting 
off  the  supply  of  water.  To  procure  this  article  the 
besieged  let  down  vessels  attached  to  ropes  of  bark, 
from  a  part  of  the  precipice  which  overhangs  the  river. 
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but  their  enemies  succeeded  in  cutting  off  these  ropes 
as  often  as  they  were  let  down.  The  consequence  was 
a  surrender,  which  was  followed  by  a  total  extirpation  of 
the  band.* 

On  gaining  the  top  of  this  rock  we  found  a  regular 
entrenchment,  corresponding  to  the  edge  of  the  preci- 
pice, and  within  this  other  excavations,  which,  from  the 
thick  growth  of  brush  and  trees,  could  not  be  satisfacto- 
rily examined.  The  labour  of  many  hands  was  mani- 
fest, and  a  degree  of  industry  which  the  Indians  have 
not  usually  bestowed  upon  works  of  defence.  We  found 
upon  this  elevation  broken  muscle  shells,  fragments  of 
antique  pottery,  and  stones  which  had  been  subjected  to 
the  action  of  hest,  resembling  certain  lavas. 

From  this  elevated  spot  an  extensive  and  diversified 
view  of  prairie  scenery  is  presented,  and  the  objects 
about  our  encampment  appeared  reduced  to  a  diminu- 
tive size. 

"  How  fearful 
And  dizzy  'tis,  to  cast  one's  eye  so  low ! 
The  crows  and  choughs,  that  wing  the  midway  air 
Show  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles," 

The  soil  which  results  from  the  gradual  disintegration 
of  this  rock,  is  nearly  a  pure  sand.  On  descending  we 
found  the  prickly  pear  (cactus)  covering  a  considerable 
portion  of  this  soil,  where  scarcely  any  other  plant  is 
hardy  enough  to  vegetate. 

Of  the  height  of  this  cliff,  the  estimate  which  we  have 
given  is  merely  conjectural.  The  effect  upon  the  ob- 
server is  striking  and  imposing.  But  we  are  disposed  to 
think  the  effect  of  loftiness  produced  by  objects  of  this 

*  Charlevoix. 
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mature  is  not  so  much  the  result  of  the  actual,  as  of  the 
comparative  height.  We  have  often  felt,  as  we  have  on 
the  present  occasion,  an  impression  of  grandeur  pro- 
duced by  a  solitary  precipice  two  or  three  hundred  feet 
high,  rising  abruptly  above  a  flat  alluvial  country  or  lake, 
more  striking  and  imposing  than  at  other  times  in  tra- 
versing a  region  more  elevated,  and  where  "  Alps  on  Alps 
arise."  In  the  latter  case,  the  eye  constantly  measures 
one  elevation  by  anoth  r ;  in  the  former  we  have  no 
standard  of  this  kind,  and  hence  undoubtedly  overrate. 
Philosophically  considered,  the  height  of  prominent 
points  of  a  country  is  estimated  above  the  level  of  the 
nearest  sea.  But  the  effect  produced  on  the  eye  or  the 
imagination  begins  to  be  felt  only  from  that  part  of  a 
mountain  where  it  first  makes  a  striking  angle  with  the 
plain.  Our  view  of  this  modern  Oxus  is  taken  from  a 
position  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  directly  in 
front  of  the  most  precipitous  face  of  the  rock. 

Finding  the  navigation  so  difficult,  we  determined  to 
relinquish  the  design  of  proceeding  any  farther  by  water, 
and  to  await  the  arrival  of  horses  from  Chicago,  which 
had  been  ordered  to  meet  us  near  this  place  on  the  10th. 
A  man  was  sent  by  land  to  Reddick's  Deposite.  He  re- 
turned at  a  seasonable  hour  on  the  following  day,  having 
found  the  horses  in  waiting.  Having  made  the  necessa- 
ry arrangements  for  conveying  our  baggage  by  land,  and 
leaving  our  canoemen  in  charge,  we  mounted  our  horses 
at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  pursued  the  journey 
with  renovated  spirits.  It  was  our  good  fortune  to  be 
guided  by  a  chief  of  the  Pottowattomies  of  the  Plains, 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  route,  who  had  passed  it 
times  innumerable,  who  knew  every  choice  spot  for  en- 
camping, and  to  whom  we  could  safely  confide  these  ar- 
rangements. In  passing  through  this  once  populous 
country,  Peerish,  our  trusty  guide,  pointed  out  to  ns  the 

41 
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ancient  sites  of  several  Indian  villages,  one  of  which  was 
situated  on  the  top  of  a  romantic  tabular  elevation  called 
the  Buffalo  Rock,  and  another,  located  on  the  plain,  had 
been  completely  encompassed  by  a  ditch  and  wall,  the 
remains  of  which  are  still  conspicuous,  and  the  whole 
extent  of  the  lines  is  easily  traced.  This,  he  informed 
us,  was  the  last  stand  made  by  the  Kaskaskias  before 
they  retreated  to  the  Rock  Fort.  These  curious  land- 
marks are  calculated  to  recall  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
the  Indian  tribes,  when  they  were  powerful  in  point  of 
numbers, — when  the  bow  and  arrow  were  adequate  to 
their  subsistence,  and  when  they  cherished  with  pride 
the  rude  arts,  the  customs,  and  the  simple  manners  of 
their  forefathers,  undismayed  by  the  superior  attainments 
of  Europeans,  and  uncontaminated  by  the  evils  resulting 
from  the  introduction  of  ardent  spirits,  and  other  civilized 
vices  ; — an  epoch  which  affords  a  very  melancholy  con- 
trast with  their  present  enfeebled  and  depopulated  con- 
dition. Nothing  strikes  the  observer,  in  riding  over 
these  plains,  with  more  force  than  the  paucity  of  the 
present  Indian  population,  where  the  old  missionaries 
represent  them  to  have  existed  in  "hordes  innumerable.'5 
And  we  have  been  sometimes  tempted  to  conclude  that 
these  zealous  fathers,  influenced  by  secular  considera- 
tions, may  have  been  induced  to  exaggerate  the  num- 
bers, or  have  taken  little  pains  to  be  satisfied  of  the 
truth.  "To  count,"  says  the  author  of  the  Rambler, 
"  is  a  modern  practice,  the  ancient  method  was  to  guess ; 
and  where  numbers  are  guessed  they  are  always  magni- 
fied." To  increase  the  importance  of  the  labour,  by 
multiplying  its  objects,  is  not  a  practice  peculiar  to  the 
era  we  have  mentioned. 

We  dismounted  from  our  horses  a  few  moments  near 
the  mouth  of  Fox  River,  at  a  spot  denominated  La  Char- 
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bonniere.  Coal,  of  the  slaty  variety,*  is  found  at  this 
place,  in  thin  layers,  alternating  with  shale.  This  forma- 
tion crops  out  on  a  sloping  bank,  where  both  the  coal 
and  the  shale  have  partially  yielded  to  disintegration,  pro- 
ducing a  kind  of  soil  of  a  peculiar  aspect.  Want  of 
time  precluded  our  entering  into  much  examination. 
We  were  informed  that  these  appearances  characterize 
a  considerable  district  of  country,  situated  in  the  angle 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Fox  River  with  the  Illi- 
nois. These  appearances,  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
the  nature  of  the  country,  which  belongs  wholly  to  the 
secondary  formation,  make  it  quite  probable  that  exten- 
sive and  valuable  beds  of  this  mineral  will  be  opened 
here.  And  it  is  an  article  which,  in  a  country  so  thinly, 
wooded,  or  rather  so  frequently  destitute  of  wood,  must 
hereafter  prove  a  source  of  incalculable  benefit. 

From  this  spot,  we  rode  farther  and  later  than  we 
otherwise  should,  with  a  view  to  reach  the  uncommonly 
beautiful  place  of  encampment  selected,  by  our  Indian 
guide — 

"  To  arched  walks  of  twilight  grove-?, 
And  shadows  brown,  that  Sylvan  loves.1' 

13th.  To  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  the  great  heats 
of  noon,  we  left  our  camp  at  a  very  early  hour.  Our 
track  lay  over  the  same  pleasing  succession  of  prairies 
and  groves,  which  have  characterized  the  whole  country 
from  Peoria  lake.  We  are  no  longer  surprised  at  the 
extravagant  praises  bestowed  upon  the  picturesque  and 
pastoral  features  of  this  country,  by  Tonti  and  other 
early  writers  ;  though  what  is  so  lavishly  said  by  the 
same  class  of  writers  respecting  the  positive  advantages 
of  the  country  in  a  statistical  point  of  view,  is  to  be  re- 

*  Slatr  Coal.— C lea vetand. 
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ceived  with  proper  abatements.  We  must  allow  some 
thing  for  the  national  warmth  of  expression  of  the 
French,  and  deduct  a  little  for  inaccuracy  or  careless- 
ness of  observation.  To  their  enchanted  eyes,  every 
grove  was  a  paradise  animated  with  birds  of  the  most 
rare  and  beautiful  plumage,  and  every  prairie  a  garden 
filled  with  the  most  odoriferous  flowers.  The  forests 
abounded  with  delicious  nuts  and  fruits,  the  rivers  with 
fish,  and  every  part  of  the  country  was  filled  with  the 
deer,  elk,  and  buffalo.  This  was  all  measurably  true, 
and  they  could  add,  with  perfect  consistency,  that  in 
every  native  they  met  a  friend.  Such  an  aspect  of  things, 
must  naturally  have  inspired  them  with  sentiments  of 
delight,  while  their  enterprise  was  praised,  their  com- 
merce flourished,  and  their  missionaries  triumphed. 

We  do  not  think  they  drew  a  faithful  picture  of  the 
country ;  we  mean  of  its  more  important  features,  but 
we  think  they  seldom  erred  less.  We  consider  the  soil 
excellent,  the  lands  finely  diversified,  handsomely  elevated, 
and  well-watered  ;  and  bating  the  general  deficiency  of 
forest  timber,  we  think  his  taste  must  be  fastidious  who 
could  not  select  a  residence  to  please  both  his  fancy  and 
his  judgment.  To  the  emigrant  who  goes  westward,  in 
the  expectation  of  finding  a  terrestrial  paradise,  or  a 
new  El  Dorado,*  which,  if  it  does  not  abound  in  gold 


*  Land  of  Dorado.  We  think  we  have  found  the  origin  of  the  ex- 
travagant tales,  which  were  current  throughout  Europe  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  concerning  this  fictitious  region,  in  a  letter  of  Oviedo  to  Cardi- 
nal Bembo.  In  this  letter,  he  communicates  a  description  of  some  dis- 
coveries of  Orellana,  and  then  proceeds  : — "  Not  so  much  for  the  sake  of 
discovering  the  cinnamon-plant,  didGonzalo  Pizarro  undertake  this  jour- 
ney, as  to  find  out  a  great  prince  who  bears  the  name  of  Golden,  (Dorado,) 
and  whose  fame  extends  all  over  those  regions.  It  is  related  of  him, 
that  he  is  constantly  clad  in  beaten  gold,  from  the  conceit  that  this  was 
the  most  sovereign  and  gorgeous  ornament  for  a  prince.  To  clothe  him- 
self in  wrought  gold,  appeared  wretched  and  low  to  him,  because  every 
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and  diamonds,  will,  at  least,  produce  wealth  without 
economy  or  industry,  and  render  men  happy  without 
submitting  to  the  irksome  restraints  of  law  or  religion  ; 
neither  the  country  we  are  considering,  nor  any  other 
part  of  Western  America,  that  we  have  seen,  will  afford 
the  wished-for  boon.  To  his  imagination  the  west  is  a 
definite  portion  of  country,  but  like  the  north,  there  is  a 
total  want  of  agreement  respecting  its  position. 

"  Ask  where's  the  North  ?  at  York,  'tis  on  the  Tweed ; 
In  Scotland  at  the  Orcades  ;  and  there, 
At  Greenland,  Zembla,  and  the  Lord  knows  where." 

At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we  came  to  a  part  of 
the  country  which  is  contiguous  to  the  Des  Plaines  and 
the  Kankakee,  two  considerable  streams,  which,  by 
their  junction,  form  the  Illinois.  Here  our  party 
halted,  to  allow  an  opportunity  of  examining  an  object 
that  had  been  described  to  us  in  a  manner  calculated 
to  excite  our  curiosity.     Few  persons  of   observation 


«ther  might  do  the  like.  But  to  powder  himself  over  with  gold  dusC, 
which  was  washed  off  every  evening,  that  the  ensuing  morning  he  might 
be  strewed  with  fresh,  was  to  be  fine  beyond  example. 

"  Such  a  dress  was  likewise  of  all  others  the  most  commodious,  as  it 
was  no  confinement  to  him  in  any  of  his  motions,  and  concealed  no  part 
of  the  beautiful  structure  of  his  body.  To  which  end,  this  prince  every 
morning  bathes  himself  in  a  water  of  fragrant  gums,  and  is  then  strewed 
over  with  gold  dust,  which,  adhering  to  the  body,  gives  him,  in  the  sight 
of  all  men,  the  appearance  of  a  statue,  finely  carved  in  gold.  Hence,  it 
is  manifest,  that  the  country  which  he  inhabits  must  be  extremely  abun- 
dant in  mines  of  that  metal  ;  and,  accordingly,  Gonzalo  Pizarro  was  re- 
solved to  trace  it  out." 

Other  accounts  were  still  more  extravagant : — "  The  sand  was  repre- 
sented to  be  gold  dust,  the  flints  were  diamonds,  and  the  rocks  were  gold 
and  silver  ore  :  the  beds  of  the  rivers  were  composed  of  pearls  and 
grains  of  massive  gold,  and  rubies,  emeralds,  amethysts,  and  all  the  pre- 
cious stones,  were  shovelled  together  in  heaps,  to  be  carried  for  sale,  at  a 
trifling  price,  to  the  fairs  of  this  golden  land,  as  playthings  for-  children. " 
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have  probably  passed  through  the  river  Des  Plaines  with- 
out devoting  some  attention  to  the 


PETRIFIED    TREE. 

We  had  been  unsuccessful  in  our  inquiries  concerning 
this  object,  and  from  the  amusing  accounts  given  by  the 
natives,  were  not  sanguine  in  our  expectations  of  finding 
it.  To  sink  the  mercury  of  expectancy  still  lower,  Dr. 
Wolcott  had  written  that  the  Indians  reported  it  could 
only  be  seen  at  the  full  of  the  moon.  "  The  moon,"  ob- 
serves Dr.  Johnson,  "  has  great  influence  in  vulgar  phi- 
losophy." But  it  is  not  less  important,  as  an  agent,  in 
the  calendar  of  Indian,  than  in  that  of  European  super- 
stitions. Chance  had  directed  to  our  camp,  on  the  pre- 
ceding night,  a  native,  who,  in  consideration  of  a  proper 
reward,  and  of  the  customary  present  to  be  offered  as  a 
sacrifice  to  appease  the  wrath  of  the  spirit  who  is  sup- 
posed to  preside  over  this  mass  of  altered  wood,  pro- 
mised to  guide  us  to  the  spot.  Accompanied  by  this 
person,  we  set  forward,  and  after  a  short  but  somewhat 
fatiguing  journey,  occasioned  by  the  thick,  matted 
growth  of  weeds  and  brambles,  we  were  gratified  with  a 
sight  of  the  object  of  our  search.  Of  the  details  con- 
nected with  the  position  and  mineral  characters  of  this 
lapideous  production,  it  is  perhaps  the  less  necessary  to 
speak,  as  we  have  already  made  it  the  subject  of  descrip- 
tion.    We  shall  therefore  merely  subjoin  a  few  remarks. 

We  consider  this  fossil  among  the  more  perfect  and 
striking  instances  of  vegetable  petrifactions  imbedded  in 
rock.  Perhaps,  we  have  but  few  authentic  accounts 
of  similar  discoveries  on  record  :  and  it  is,  therefore,  to 
borrow  an  observation  from  Mr.  Jefferson,*  "  a  valuable 

*  Memoir  on  the  Geological  Position  of  a  Fossil  Tree,  discovered  in  the 
secondary  rock?"  of  the  river  Des  Plaines.     Albany,  1822, 
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element  towards  the  knowledge  we  wish  to  obtain  of 
the  crust  of  the  globe  we  inhabit  ;  and  its  crust  alone  is 
immediately  interesting  to  us."  While  the  rock  which 
is  deposited  around,  and  upon  this  mass,  remains  hard  and 
firm,  the  external  figure  of  the  tree  is  nearly  as  perfect 
as  in  the  living  subject,  its  vegetable  juices  having  been 
replaced  by  sparry,  pyritous,  and  other  extraneous  mat- 
ter. But  this  change,  though  it  has  given  it  the  hardness 
and  solidity  of  stone,  has  not  completely  destroyed  the 
organic  structure  of  the  wood.  We  observe  the  whole 
outer  figure  of  the  tree,  the  exact  lineaments  of  the 
bark,  and  the  fibrous  and  fistular  texture  of  the  striae 
very  well  defined  in  all  parts  where  the  rock  has  been 
lifted  from  it ;  and  we  also  perceive  vestiges  of  the  utri- 
cula  and  tracheae,  or  air  vessels,  sufficiently  distinct, 
though  in  a  state  of  the  most  complete  petrifaction. 
This  conversion  appears  to  have  brought  the  mass  into 
the  condition  of  an  impure  silicated  limestone,  of  a  dark 
gray  colour,  uneven  fracture,  and  generally  yielding  fire 
by  the  collision  with  steel.  It  is  only  in  the  bark  and 
outer  portion  of  the  mass  that  we  perceive  an  evident 
approximation  to  the  chymical  condition  of  coal,  and 
then  the  fracture  is  distinctly  fibrous ;  but  we  have  seen 
no  parts  of  it  to  which  we  think  any  of  the  terms  em- 
ployed to  designate  the  several  combustible  and  carbon- 
aceous species  described  by  authors,  could,  with  pro- 
priety, be  applied.  We  have  no  desire  to  add  to  an  in- 
congruous nomenclature,  by  insisting  on  trifling  or  un- 
important distinctions,  and  prefer  retaining  a  term  which 
is  strictly  applicable  to  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  solid 
contents  of  the  whole  mass.* 

*  We  make  these  remarks  with  a  proper  deference  for  the  suggestion? 
of  the  respectable  editor  of  the  North  American  Review,  whose  discrimi- 
nation upon  the  specimen  transmitted  to  the  cabinet  of  the  university  of 
^ambridaje,  by  Gov.  Cass,  is  founded  on  characters,  which,  we  find,  b* 
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An  opinion  upon  the  species  of  this  gigantic  fossil  may 
be  dubious,  but  it  appeared  to  us,  to  coincide  in  its  cha- 
racters with  the  juglans  nigra  of  our  forests.  The  part 
which  is  exposed,  according  to  our  measurement,  is  fifty- 
one  feet  and  a  few  inches,  and  its  diameter  at  the  largest 
end,  three  feet.  But  there  is  apparently,  a  considerable 
portion  of  its  original  length,  concealed  in  the  rock.  We 
broke  up  from  the  bed  of  the  river,  a  number  of  large 
pieces.  We  were  careful  to  choose  them  from  a  part, 
where  the  rock  still  rested  upon  them,  and  consequently 
no  abrasion  of  the  outer  parts  of  the  mass  had  taken  place. 
This  rock  is  a  species  of  recent  sandstone,  not  essentially 
different  from  that  which  pervades  a  considerable  area 
near  the  sources  of  the  Illinois.  The  depth  of  water 
upon  the  rock,  was  commonly  little  more  than  twelve 
inches.*  This  tree  must  not  be  confounded  with  those 
accidental  or  local  petrifactions,  which  are  frequently 
found  in  springs  and  small  streams.  It  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent in  its  character  and  its  position,  and  the  substances 
in  contact  with  it,  claim  for  it  an  antiquity,  at  least  coe- 
val with  that  of  the  rocky  bed  of  the  river. 

We  now  took  up  our  journey  across  the  plains.  The 
day  had  become  sultry,  and  we  suffered  much  from  the 
combined  effects  of  heat  and  thirst.  We  had  on  no  part 
of  the  route,  found  the  proportion  of  forest  so  limited. 
Fields  of  prairie  frequently  spread  before  the  eye,  like 
the  boundless  expanse  of  the  ocean,  and  the  vision  is  as 

subsequent  experiments,  to  belong  to  the  more  highly  carbonated  speci- 
mens in  our  possession. 

*  Thomas  Tousey,  Esq.  of  Virginia,  who  visited  this  locality  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1822,  found  nearly  the  same  depth  of  water  in  the  Des  Plaines. — 
He  writes  : — "  With  your  memoir  in  my  hand,  we  rode  up  and  down  the 
river,  till  the  pursuit  was  abandoned  by  the  others  ;  while  my  own  anxiety 
and  zeal  did  not  yield  until  it  was  discovered.  The  detached  pieces  we 
found  covered  with  twelve  to  about  twenty  inches  of  water,  and  each  of  us 
broke  from  them  as  much  as  we  could  well  bring  away." 
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soon  limited.  The  eye  passes  over  this  unvaried  surface, 
often  "glancing  from  earth  to  heaven,"  without  finding 
any  prominent  object  to  fix  upon.  Its  apparent  boundary 
is  the  horizon.  This  monotony  of  prospect  would  soon 
become  tiresome,  were  it  not  occasionally  relieved  by 
small  streams  of  clear  water,  by  limited  forests  of  timber, 
and  by  gentle  elevations  in  the  surface,  which  serve  to 
stimulate  attention.  The  slightest  changes  in  the  features 
of  the  country,  or  in  the  complexion  of  the  soil,  under 
such  circumstances,  become  interesting  ; — and  the  tran- 
sitions from  arenaceous  to  loamy — from  dry  to  humid 
soil,  and  from  black  carbonaceous  mould  to  loose  pebble- 
stones, as  they  appear  in  the  deep-cut  horse  path,  are 
sources  of  gratification,  in  a  country  whose  prominent 
asperities  are  all  deeply  buried  beneath  alluvial  plains. 
The  sudden  starting  of  a  prairie-hen,  or  "whirring  phea- 
sant" from  the  heath,  or  the  bounding  of  a  deer  on  the 
distant  plain,  are  circumstances  which  the  memory  seizes 
upon,  in  the  common  dearth  of  local  interest.  So  vigor- 
ous a  growth  of  grasses  and  flowering  plants,  covers 
these  plains,  that  in  several  places,  we  found  them  to 
overtop  our  shoulders,  sitting  on  horseback  ; — a  proof, 
if  any  proof  were  wanting,  of  the  strength  and  richness 
of  the  soil. 

The  field  still  open  for  the  expansion  of  our  population 
is  certainly  very  ample,  without  seeking  farther  to  curtail 
the  hunting  grounds  of  the  Indians  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. But  we  apprehend  something  like  a  reversal  of  the 
usual  consequences  of  new  settlements,  will  be  witnessed 
here.  It  has  been  observed,  that  the  first  effects  of  the 
plenitude  of  inhabitants  is  the  destruction  of  wood  ;  but 
the  culture  and  creation  of  forests  will  here  demand  the 
earliest  attention.  It  appears  very  evident,  that  these 
grassy  plains  were  formerly  covered  with  forests  of  timber. 
There  is  no  country  in  the  world  better  adapted  to  their 
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growth.  Whether  these  ancient  forests  were  burned 
down  by  fire,  as  some  have  supposed,  or  destroyed  by 
water,  as  others  maintain,  may  be  an  interesting  topic 
for  discussion  to  the  geologist :  —But  the  farmer  and 
planter  are  chiefly  concerned  in  the  restoration  of  the 
stock  and  the  promotion  of  its  growth. 

We  entered  the  strip  of  woods  which  forms  a  margin 
to  the  river  Au  Saubles,  during  the  most  intense  heat  of 
the  day,  and  enjoyed  its  refreshing  shade  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. Ten  miles  beyond  this  pellucid  little  river,  we 
halted,  and  dismounted  in  the  plains,  and  made  a  short 
excursion  on  foot  to 

MOUNT  JOLIET.* 

Any  prominent  swell  in  the  surface  of  the  soil,  would  ap- 
pear interesting  and  remarkable  in  so  flat  a  country,  but  this 
would  be  considered  a  very  striking  object  of  curiosity,  in 
a  region  of  inequalities.  It  is,  strictly  speaking,  neither 
a  mountain  nor  a  hill,  but  rather  a  mound,  and  the  first 
impression  made  by  its  regular  and  well-preserved  out- 
lines, is  that  of  a  work  of  art.  This  alluvial  structure  is 
seated  on  the  plains,  about  six  hundred  yards  west  of  the 
present  channel  of  the  river  Des  Plaines,  but  immediately 
upon,  what  appears  to  have  been,  the  former  bank  of  this 
river.  Its  figure,  as  seen  at  a  distance,  is  that  of  a  cone 
truncated  by  a  plane  parallel  to  the  base,  but  we  find  on 

*  This  monumental  elevation  takes  its  name  from  Sieur  Joliet,  who  was 
sent  by  M.  Talon,  the  Intendant  of  New  France,  to  accompany  Father 
Marquette,  in  his  search  of  the  Mississippi,  A.  D.  1673.  They  entered 
this  stream  through  the  Wisconsan,  and  then  followed  its  current.  It  is 
not  certain  how  far  they  descended,  but  it  is  evident  they  passed  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Missouri,  and  some  assert  that  they  went  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Arkansas.  On  their  return  to  Canada,  they  followed  up  the  Illinois,  and 
have  left  us  the  first  notice  of  this  mound,  which  they  ascended.  (Vidp 
Charlevoix's  Hist,  of  New  France.) 
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approaching,  its  base  describes  an  ellipsis.  Its  height 
we  computed  to  be  sixty  feet.  Its  length  about  four 
hundred  and  fifty  yards,  and  its  width  seventy-five  yards. * 
The  top  is  perfectly  level.  The  sides  have  a  gradual  and 
regular  slope,  but  the  acclivity  is  so  great  that  we  found 
the  ascent  laborious.  There  are  a  few  shrubby  oak- 
trees  on  the  western  side,  but  every  other  part,  like  the 
plain  in  which  it  stands,  is  covered  with  grass.  The 
materials  of  this  extraordinary  mound  are,  to  all  appear- 
ance, wholly  alluvial,  and  not  to  be  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  contiguous  country,  from  which  it  would 
appear,  they  have  been  scooped  out.  It  is  firmly  seated 
on  a  horizontal  stratum  of  secondary  limestone.  The 
view  from  this  eminence  is  charming  and  diversified. 
The  forests  are  sufficiently  near  to  serve  as  a  relief  to  the 
prairies.  Clumps  of  oaks  are  scattered  over  the  country. 
The  lake  Joliet,  fifteen  miles  long,  and  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  wide,  lies  in  front.  There  is  not  perhaps  a  more 
noble  and  picturesque  spot  for  a  private  mansion  in  all 
America.  Few  persons  will  choose  to  pass  it,  without 
devoting  an  hour  to  its  examination,  and  few  will  perhaps 
leave  it,  without  feeling  a  conviction  that  it  is  the  work 
of  human  hands.  It  has  been  remarked  by  Dr.  Beck, 
that  this  is  probably  the  largest  mound  within  the  limits  of 
the  United  States. f 

We  continued  our  way,  not  dissatisfied  with  the  loss  of 
time  occasioned  by  the  examination  of  this  object,  and 
encamped  at  a  late  hour  in  the  evening,  on  an  open  ele- 
vated piece  of  ground.  Elevated  situations  for  encamp- 
ment are  desirable  at  this  season,  to  avoid  the  insects., 
which  are  very  numerous,  wherever  there  are  trees  or 

*  These  measurements  have  relation  only  to  the  top.  Its  base  is  of 
course  much  larger. 

t  Gazetteer  of  Illinois  and  Missouri. 
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depressions  in  the  surface  to  shelter  them.  A  slight 
shower  of  rain  fell  while  we  were  in  the  act  of  encamping. 
The  atmosphere  soon  resumed  its  serenity  ;  and  we  sunk 
to  sleep  amid  the  mingled  recollections  of  a  long  and 
fatiguing  day's  journey. 

14th.  About  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we  reached 
the  ford  of  the  Des  Plaines.  We  found  the  river  about 
thirty  yards  wide,  and  the  depth  of  water  two  feet.  Be- 
tween this  place  and  the  Vermillion,  where  we  left  the 
Illinois,  we  have  seen  the  river  but  seldom,  although  our 
route  has  been  for  the  greater  part  upon  its  banks.  We 
have  however  seen  its  channel,  at  a  sufficient  number  of 
points,  to  determine  that  it  has  several  long  and  formi- 
dable rapids,  which  completely  intercept  the  navigation 
at  this  sultry  season  :-— a  remark  that  has  been  confirmed 
by  meeting  several  traders  on  the  plains,  who  had  trans- 
ported their  goods  and  boats  in  carts  from  Chicago  creek, 
and  who  informed  us,  that  they  thought  it  practicable  to 
enter  the  Illinois  at  Mount  Joliet.  This  would  lengthen 
the  portage  to  about  thirty  miles,  but  it  has  been  per- 
ceived that  we  ourselves  began  it,  far  below  this  last- 
mentioned  point.  This  fact  is  sufficient  to  show  the 
error  of  those  who  have  supposed,  that  a  canal  of  only 
eight  or  ten  miles  would  be  necessary,  to  perfect  the  na- 
vigation between  lake  Michigan  and  the  Illinois.  A 
£anal  of  this  length  would  indeed  perfect  the  communi- 
cation, which  already  exists  at  certain  seasons,  between 
Chicago  creek  and  the  Des  Plaines,  but  must  fall  far  short 
of  the  grand  purpose. 

But  although  our  journey  has  produced  a  conviction, 
that  the  difficulty  and  expense  which  will  attend  this 
work  are  greatly  underrated  ;  it  has  also  impressed  us 
with  a  more  exalted  opinion  of  this  projected  communi- 
cation, and  the  ability  of  the  country  through  which  it 
must  pass,  eventually  to  complete  and  maintain  it.     If 
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the  present  scanty  population  and  feeble  means  of  this  part 
of  Illinois,  has  convinced  us  that  the  commencement  and 
completion  of  this  important  work,  are  more  remote  than 
we  before  supposed,  its  final  execution  is  not  the  less  cer- 
tain, and  we  regard  the  plan  as  one  entitled  to  every  rational 
and  proper  aid.  There  are  few  portions  of  the  western 
country,  where  the  progress  of  settlement  is  more  cer- 
tain, or  which  will  admit  of  a  more  dense  population; 
and  the  first  efforts  of  such  a  community  if  enlightened 
and  enterprising,  will  be  to  place  themselves  on  an  equa- 
lity with  other  states,  by  opening  the  way  to  a  northern 
market. 

We  are  indebted  to  a  gentleman  of  correct  observa- 
tion, who  has  explored  the  route  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  subject  of  a  canal,  for  the  following  infor- 
mation respecting  those  parts  of  the  bed  of  the  Illinois 
andDes  Plaines,  which  we  have  not  personally  examined. 
The  computed  distance  from  the  ford  on  the  Des  Plaines 
to  its  union  with  the  Kankakee,  is  about  forty-five  miles. 
Fifteen  miles  of  this  distance  consists  of  lake  Joliet, 
and  the  remainder  is  almost  equally  divided  between 
ripples  and  still-waters.  The  next  obstruction  occurs 
at  the  Kickapoo  rapids,  which  have  a  fall  of  perhaps  six 
feet,  in  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter.  But  these 
yield  in  importance  to  the  Rock  Fort  rapids,  which  are 
commonly  computed  to  be  twenty-four  miles  long.  The 
total  fall  of  the  river  in  this  distance  cannot  be  less  than 
thirty-five  or  forty  feet.  The  Illinois,  in  passing  these 
rapids,  is  spread  over  a  wide  surface,  which  reduces  the 
depth  to  a  few  inches,  and  hence  it  has  been  suggested, 
that  by  cutting  a  channel  in  the  rock  so  as  to  concen- 
trate the  volume,  a  good  and  sufficient  navigation  would 
be  afforded  for  boats  of  eight  or  ten  tons  burden.  By 
a  similar  labour,  the  whole  series  of  rapids  could  be  im- 
proved, and  at  perhaps  a  comparatively  small  expense. 
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But  it  may  be  questioned,  whether  this  species  of  succe- 
daneous  canalling  is  calculated  to  answer  a  valuable  pur- 
pose.  We  believe  experience  has  proved  it  cheaper  in 
the  end,  to  open  an  entire  new  channel,  than  to  improve 
the  natural  bed  of  a  shallow  and  rapid  stream,  or  one 
that  is  subject  to  great  and  sudden  fluctuations  from 
vernal  or  autumnal  freshets.  This  appears  to  be  the 
proper  construction  applicable  to  that  noble  idea  of  the 
celebrated  Brindley,  "that  streams  were  only  made 
to  feed  canals" — a  principle  which,  so  far  as  we  are 
capable  of  judging,  appears  to  be  adopted  by  modern 
engineers,  and  has  been  pretty  rigidly  applied  in  the  in- 
stance of  the  Erie  canal. 

There  is  another  point  of  inquiry  connected  with  this 
canal,  which  appears  to  have  been  too  generally  over- 
looked, but  which  may  perhaps  oppose  serious  difficul- 
ties to  the  work.  We  allude  to  the  formation  of  a  har- 
bour on  Lake  Michigan,  where  vessels  may  lie  in  safety 
while  they  are  discharging  the  commodities  destined  for 
the  Illinois,  or  encountering  the  delays  which  commerce 
frequently  imposes.  It  is  well  known,  that  after  passing 
the  Manitou  Islands,  there  is  no  harbour  or  shelter  for 
vessels  in  the  southern  part  of  lake  Michigan ;  and  that 
every  vessel  which  passes  into  that  lake  after  the  month 
of  September,  runs  an  imminent  hazard  of  shipwreck. 
Vessels  bound  to  Chicago  come  to  anchor  upon  a 
gravelly  bottom  in  the  lake,  and  discharging  with  all 
possible  speed,  hasten  on  their  return.  The  sand  which 
is  driven  up  into  the  mouth  of  Chicago  creek,  will 
admit  boats  only  to  pass  over  the  bar,  though  the  water 
is  deep  enough  to  allow  vessels  to  lie  above.  Among 
the  expedients  which  have  been  proposed  for  keeping 
the  mouth  of  this  creek  clear  of  sand,  one  of  the  most 
ingenious,  and  perhaps  practicable,  is  that  of  turning 
the  Konomic,  by  a  canal  of  sixteen  miles,  into  the  Chi- 
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eago,  above  the  fort,  and   by  the  increased  body  and 
pressure  of  water  to  drive  out  the  accumulated  sands. 

It  is  yet  somewhat  problematical,  whether  a  safe  and 
permanent  harbour  can  be  constructed  by  any  effort  of 
human  ingenuity,  upon  the  bleak  and  naked  shores  of 
these  lakes,  exposed  as  they  are  to  the  most  furious  tem- 
pests. And  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  would  be  feasible 
to  construct  an  artificial  island  off  the  mouth  of  Chica- 
go creek,  which  might  be  connected  by  a  bridge  with 
the  main  land,  with  more  permanent  benefit  to  the  coun- 
try at  large,  if  not  with  less  expense,  than  to  keep  the 
Chicago  clear  of  sand.  Stone  for  such  a  work  is  abun- 
dant near  the  entrance  into  Green  Bay,  and  if  built  on  a 
scale  sufficiently  liberal,  it  would  afford  convenient  sites 
for  all  the  store-houses  required. 

But  we  must  return  to  the  narration  of  our  journey, 
which,  here  draws  to  a  close.  On  crossing  the  Des 
Plaines,  we  found  the  opposite  shore  thronged  with  In- 
dians, whose  loud  and  obtrusive  salutations  caused  us  to 
make  a  few  minutes'  halt.  From  this  point,  we  were 
scarcely  ever  out  of  sight  of  straggling  parties,  all  pro- 
ceeding to  the  same  place.  Most  commonly  they  were 
mounted  on  horses,  and  apparelled  in  their  best  manner, 
and  decorated  with  medals,  silver  bands,  and  feathers. 
The  gaudy  and  showy  dresses  of  these  troops  of  Indians, 
with  the  jingling  caused  by  the  striking  of  their  orna- 
ments, and  their  spirited  manner  of  riding,  created  a 
scene  as  novel  as  it  was  interesting.  Proceeding  from 
all  parts  of  a  very  extensive  circle  of  country,  like  rays 
converging  to  a  focus,  the  nearer  we  approached,  the 
more  compact  and  concentrated  the  body  became,  and 
we  found  our  cavalcade  rapidly  augmented,  and  conse- 
quently the  dust,  confusion,  and  noise  increased  at  every 
by-path  which  intersected  our  way.  After  crossing  the 
south  fork  of  the  Chicago,  and  emerging  from  the  forest 
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that  skirts  it,  nearly  the  whole  number  of  those  who  had 
preceded  us  appeared*  on  the  extensive  and  level  plain 
that  stretches  along  the  shore  of  the  lake,  while  the  re- 
freshing and  noble  spectacle  of  the  lake  itself,  with 
"  vast  and  sullen  swell,"  appeared  beyond.  We  found, 
on  reaching  the  post,  that  between  two  and  three  thou- 
sand Indians  were  assembled  —chiefly  Potto wattomies, 
Ottowas,  and  Chippewas.  Many  arrived  on  the  two  fol- 
lowing days.  Provisions  were  daily  issued  by  the  Indian 
Department,  during  the  treaty,  to  about  three  thousand. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


'Proceedings  of  the  Treaty.  Proposition  submitted  by  the 
United  States  Commissioners.  Reply  of  the  Pottowat- 
tomies.  Answer  by  the  Commissioners.  Council  breaks 
up  and  meets  again  on  the  22d  August.  Speeches  of 
Topinabee  and  Metea,  in  which  they  allege  the  non-per- 
formance of  a  former  Treaty.  Reply  of  Governor  Cass. 
The  Ottoicas  give  their  assent.  Historical  Speech  of 
Keewaygooshkum. 

To  accommodate  the  large  assemblage  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  an  open  bower,  provided  with 
seats  for  the  principal  chiefs  and  head  men,  had  been  put 
up  on  the  green,  extending  along  the  north  bank  of  Chi- 
cago creek.  This  site,  being  at  some  distance  from  the 
principal  encampments,  and  directly  under  the  command 
of  the  guns  of  the  fort,  ensured  both  safety  and  order  for 
the  occasion.  The  formalities  which  custom  has  pre- 
scribed in  negotiations  of  this  kind  occupied  the  first 
two  or  three  days  after  our  arrival,  during  which  time 
the  number  of  Indians  was  constantly  augmenting.  It 
was  not  until  the  17th  that  they  were  formally  met  in 
council,  when  Governor  Cass,  on  behalf  of  the  commis- 
sioners, stated  to  them  the  following  proposition  : — 
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Your  Father  has  observed  that  you  possess  an  exten- 
sive country  about  the  river  St.  Joseph,  which  you  do 
not  cultivate  nor  appear  to  want. 

He  has  directed  us  to  come  here  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  purchase  of  a  part  of  that  land,  and  to  pay 
you  a  liberal  price  for  it,  which  we  shall  agree  upon. 

The  quantity  of  game  you  now  kill,  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  is  very  little — almost  nothing  :  and  we  can  give 
you  for  it  what  will  be  more  valuable  and  serviceable  to 
yourselves. 

We  have  brought  with  us  a  large  amount  of  goods,  to 
be  distributed  among  you  ;  and  we  shall  also  stipulate 
to  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money  annually. 

It  was  agreed,  by  the  treaty  of  St.  Mary's,  to  pay  you 
an  annuity  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars, and  by  the  treaty  of one  thousand  dollars  ; 

—both  of  which  sums  of  money  are  now  here,  and 
ready  to  be  paid  to  you. 

Should  we  conclude  an  agreement  for  the  purchase 
of  the  lands  at  St.  Joseph,  we  feel  willing  that  such  re- 
servations should  be  made  as  may  be  proper. 

It  will  probably  be  many  years  before  the  country  will 
be  settled  by  the  Americans,  and  during  all  that  time  you 
will  retain  possession  of  the  lands,  at  the  same  time  that 
you  are  drawing  annuities  for  them. 

We  have  no  instructions  from  your  great  Father  to 
purchase  the  lands  on  this  side  (west)  of  the  lake. 

You  can  take  time  to  consider  the  proposition  we 
have  now  made.  Counsel  among  yourselves,  and  deli- 
ver us  your  answer  as  soon  as  you  can  agree.  Above 
all,  let  me  entreat  you  to  refrain  from  whiskey  during 
the  treaty,  that  you  may  be  able  to  see  justice  done  to 
yourselves. 

It  is  expected  you  will  have  sufficient  time  to  delibe- 
rate by  the  day  after  to-morrow?  when  we  shall  expect 
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your  answer  in  this  place.  This  will  give  you  plenty  ot 
time  to  consult,  and  determine  what  is  best  for  your 
interest. 

Each  sentence,  being  distinctly  translated,  was  re- 
ceived with  the  usual  response  of  Hoah  ! — a  term  that, 
on  these  public  occasions,  is  merely  indicative  of  atten- 
tion.* A  short  pause  ensued,  during  which  some  cus- 
tomary presents  were  issued,  when  Me-te-a,  a  Pottowat- 
tomie  chief  from  the  Wabash,  made  the  following  laco- 
nic reply  : 

My  Father, — We  have  listened  to  what  you  have 
said.  We  shall  now  retire  to  our  camps  and  consult 
upon  it.  You  will  hear  nothing  more  from  us  at  pre- 
sent. 

It  might  be  inferred  from  the  attention  with  which  the 
proposition  was  received,  that  they  were  not  averse  to 
it,  though  the  cautious  reply  we  have  quoted  furnished 
nothing  from  which  an  opinion,  either  favourable  or  un- 
favourable, could  be  drawn.  This  led  us  to  expect  their 
formal  reply  of  the  19th  with  increased  interest.  It 
was  delivered  by  the  same  person  who  had  spoken  be- 
fore, and  as  this  speech  evinces  a  cast  of  retrospection 
which  is  not  usual,  and  a  hesitancy  between  following 
the  policy  of  selling  their  lands  adopted  by  their  forefa- 
thers, or  stopping  short; — together  with  a  boldness  of 
sentiment,  tempered  by  a  fear  to  offend,  and  finally,  by  a 
negative  to  the  proposition,  which  was  afterward  re- 
versed, we  shall  present  it  entire. 

*  This  interjection,  when  strongly  emphasised,  and  the  response  is 
made  by  many  voices,  denotes  also  approbation  ; — and  may  then  be  con- 
sidered as  equivalent  to  the  expression  "  hear  him."  Respect  to  the 
speaker  demands  that  it  should  be  uttered  at  the  conclusion  of  every  sen- 
tence in  public  councils  ;  but  it  is  easy  for  a  spectator  to  perceive,  by  the 
manner  of  enunciation,  whether  the  matter  spoken  excites  pleasure,  in- 
difference, or  disapprobation, 
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My  Father,* — We  meet  you  here  to-day,  because  we 
had  promised  it,  to  tell  you  our  minds,  and  what  we  have 
agreed  upon  among  ourselves.  You  will  listen  to  us 
with  a  good  mind,  and  believe  what  we  say. 

My  Father, — You  know  that  we  first  came  to  this 
country,  a  long  time  ago,  and  when  we  sat  ourselves 
down  upon  it,  we  met  with  a  great  many  hardships  and 
difficulties.!  Our  country  was  then  very  large,  but  it 
has  dwindled  away  to  a  small  spot ;  and  you  wish  to  pur- 
chase that !  This  has  caused  us  to  reflect  much  upon 
what  you  have  told  us,  and  we  have,  therefore,  brought 
along  all  the  chiefs  and  warriors,  and  the  young  men  and 

*  The  speaker  on  these  occasions  most  commonly  addresses  himself  to 
the  agent  or  commissioner  who  has  submitted  a  proposition,  in  the  first 
person  singular.  The  term  Noasaa,  employed  in  this  relation,  signifies, 
not  father,  but  my  father.  We  have  before  alluded  to  the  pronominal 
affixes  of  the  Chippewa  nouns  and  verbs,  and  the  system  of  concretion, 
if  it  may  be  so  termed,  which  supersedes,  in  most  cases,  the  necessity  of 
their  using  these  parts  of  speech  in  their  elementary  forms.  We  shall 
here  give  another  instance  of  this  still  imperfectly  described  rule. 

O  oas  e  mau,  s.  Father, 

Noasaa,  My  father, 

Koase,  Your  father, 

Oa  sun,  His  or  her  father. 

Koas  e  naun,  Our  father, 

Koas  e  wau,  Your  father,  (Here  the  pronoun  is  used  in  the 

Oa  se  waun,  Their  father,  plural  number.) 

O  oas  e  mau  wug,  Fathers. 

To  qualify  these  terms  adjectives  are  employed.  Thus — Gitshee  koase 
naun,  our  great  father  ;  Minno  koasenaun,  our  good|father  ;  Gezhaawau- 
dizzee  koasenaun,  our  generous  father  ;  Mudgee  koasenaun,  our  bad  fa- 
ther ;  Sussaugizzee  koasenaun,  our  stingy  father  j  Soangeedaaaa  koase- 
naun, our  brave  father,  &c. 

t  This  is  believed  to  allude  to  their  ancient  wars  ;  probably  to  those 
with  the  Kaskaskias,  &c.  The  Potlowattomies  are  conquerors  in  the 
country  they  occupy.     They  vanquished  the  IUinesc. 
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Women  and  children  of  our  tribe,  that  one  part  may  not 
do  what  the  others  object  to,  and  that  all  may  be  wit- 
nesses of  what  is  going  forward. 

My  Father, —  You  know  your  children.  Since  you 
first  came  among  them,  they  have  listened  to  your  words 
with  an  attentive  ear ;  and  have  always  hearkened  to 
your  counsels.  Whenever  you  have  had  a  proposal  to 
make  to  us — whenever  you  have  had  a  favour  to  ask  of  us, 
we  have  always  lent  a  favourable  ear,  and  our  invariable 
answer  has  been  "Yes."     This  you  know  ! 

My  Father, — A  long  time  has  passed  since  we  first 
came  upon  our  lands  ;  and  our  old  people  have  all  sunk 
into  their  graves.  They  had  sense.  We  are  all  young 
and  foolish,  and  do  not  wish  to  do  any  thing  that  they 
would  not  approve,  were  they  living.  We  are  fearful 
we  shall  offend  their  spirits  if  we  sell  our  lands  ;  and  we 
are  fearful  we  shall  offend  you,  if  we  do  not  sell  them. 
This  has  caused  us  great  perplexity  of  thought,  because 
we  have  counselled  among  ourselves,  and  do  not  know 
how  we  can  part  with  the  land. 

My  Father, — Our  country  was  given  to  us  by  the 
Great  Spirit,  who  gave  it  to  us  to  hunt  upon,  to  make 
our  corn-fields  upon,  to  live  upon,  and  to  make  down 
our  beds  upon,  when  we  die.  And  he  would  never  for- 
give us,  should  we  now  bargain  it  away.  When  you 
first  spoke  to  us  for  lands  at  St.  Mary's,*  we  said  we  had 
a  little,  and  agreed  to  sell  you  a  piece  of  it ;  but  we  told 
you  we  could  spare  no  more.  Now,  you  ask  us  again. 
You  are  never  satisfied  ! 

My  Father, — We  have  sold  you  a  great  tract  of  land, 
already  ;  but  it  is  not  enough  !  We  sold  it  to  you  for 
the  benefit  of  your  children,  to  farm  and  to  live  upon. 
We  have  now  but  little  left.     We  shall  want  it  all  for  our- 

*  Ohio. 
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selves.  We  know  not  how  long  we  may  live,  and  we 
wish  to  leave  some  lands  for  our  children  to  hunt  upon. 
You  are  gradually  taking  away  our  hunting  grounds. 
Your  children  are  driving  us  before  them.  We  are 
growing  uneasy.  What  lands  you  have,  you  may  retain 
for  ever ;  but  we  shall  sell  no  more. 

My  Father, — You  think,  perhaps,  that  I  speak  in 
passion ;  but  my  heart  is  good  towards  you.  I  speak 
like  one  of  your  own  children.  I  am  an  Indian,  a  red- 
skin, and  live  by  hunting  and  fishing,  but  my  country  is 
already  too  small ;  and  I  do  not  know  how  to  bring  up 
my  children,  if  I  give  it  all  away.  We  sold  you  a  fine 
tract  of  land  at  St.  Mary's.  We  said  to  you  then,  it 
was  enough  to  satisfy  your  children,  and  the  last  we  should 
sell :  and  we  thought  it  would  be  the  last  you  would  ask 
for. 

My  Father, — We  have  now  told  you  what  we  had  to 
say.  It  is  what  was  determined  on,  in  a  council  among 
ourselves  ;  and  what  I  have  spoken  is  the  voice  of  my 
nation.  On  this  account,  all  our  people  have  come  here 
to  listen  to  me  ;  but  do  not  think  we  have  a  bad  opinion 
of  you.  Where  should  we  get  a  bad  opinion  of  you  ? 
We  speak  to  you  with  a  good  heart,  and  the  feelings  of 
a  friend. 

My  Father, — You  are  acquainted  with  this  piece  of 
land — the  country  we  live  in.  Shall  we  give  it  up? 
Take  notice,  it  is  a  small  piece  of  land,  and  if  we  give  it 
away,  what  will  become  of  us  ?  The  Great  Spirit,  who 
has  provided  it  for  our  use,  allows  us  to  keep  it,  to  bring 
up  our  young  men  and  support  our  families.  We  should 
incur  his  anger,  if  we  bartered  it  away.  If  we  had  more 
land,  you  should  get  more,  but  our  land  has  been  wasting 
away  ever  since  the  white  people  became  our  neighbours, 
and  we  have  now  hardly  enough  left  to  cover  the  bones 
of  our  tribe. 
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My  Father, — You  are  in  the  midst  of  your  red  chil- 
dren. What  is  due  to  us,  in  money,  we  wish,  and  will 
receive  at  this  place  ;  and  we  want  nothing  more. 

My  Father, — We  all  shake  hands  with  you.*  Behold 
our  warriors,  our  women,  and  children.  Take  pity  on 
us,  and  on  our  words. f 

To  place  the  argument,  respecting  the  present  limits 
of  the  Pottowattomie  territory  in  a  proper  light,  and  pre- 
vent erroneous  impressions,  Gov.  Cass  thought  proper 
to  enter  into  some  detail  of  observation. 

When  I  look  around  I  see  very  few  Pottowattomies  ; 
and  their  tents  are  thinly  scattered  over  a  very  great  ex- 
tent of  country — great  part  of  which  they  cannot  oc- 
cupy, and  do  not  want.  Their  country  on  the  south  ex- 
tends along  both  banks  of  the  Illinois,  including  all  its 
rich  tributaries.  On  the  north,  it  reaches  along  the 
western  shores  of  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Monomonies  of 
Millewacky,  and  to  the  Winnebagoes  of  Green  Bay. 
On  the  east,  they  have  all  the  country  beyond  the  St. 
Joseph  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Maumee  and  the 
Wabash  ;  and  towards  the  west,  their  territories  extend 
to  the  Foxes  and  Sacs  on  the  Mississippi.  They  also 
still  occupy  the  tracts  sold  by  the  treaties  of  St.  Mary's 


'-■■  This,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  a  figurative  expression,  much  used. 

t  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  in  my  reports  of  these 
speeches,  I  have  adhered  literally  to  the  spirit  and  form  of  expression  of 
the  interpreters,  and  have  seldom  ventured  to  change  the  particular 
phraseology.  This  will  be  apparent  on  perusal,  and  will  account  for  the 
familiar  cast  of  many  of  the  sentences.  Authenticity  was  deemed  a 
paramount  object,  and  to  the  attainment  of  this  I  have  sacrificed  all  at- 
tempt at  ornament  or  embellishment.  By  this  course,  undoubtedly,  great 
injustice  is  done  to  the  spirit  and  force  of  the  original  j  but  it  must  be 
recollected,  that  it  is  not  the  original,  but  the  verbal  interpretation  that 
I  have  undertaken  to  preserve. 
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and  St.  Louis,  and  will  long  retain  possession  of  the 
country  now  proposed  to  be  purchased.  With  such  an 
ample  territory,  I  am  surprised  they  should  utter  one 
word  about  the  smallness  of  their  country. 

In  looking  over  all  this  extensive  tract,  their  corn- 
fields bear  no  greater  proportion  to  the  whole  quantity 
of  arable  land,  than  two  or  three  flies  upon  the  surface 
of  this  table.  As  to  game,  there  is  very  little  in  the  coun- 
try. It  is  nearly  gone,  and  they  cannot  rely  upon  it  for 
a  subsistence. 

When  I  cast  my  eyes  upon  the  Potto wattomies 
seated  around  me,  and  see  many  of  their  warriors  and 
women  badly  clothed,  their  young  men  ragged,  and 
their  children  naked,  it  appears  to  me  they  stand  very 
much  in  need  of  something  from  their  Great  Father. 
The  presents  we  have  brought  along,  and  the  annuities 
which  they  would  receive,  will  be  vastly  more  important 
than  any  game  they  can  procure  upon  the  lands. 

When  their  wise  men  take  this  into  consideration — 
when  they  talk  it  deliberately  over,  and  see  where  their 
reservations  are  to  be ; — when  they  consider  the  money 
they  are  to  receive,  and  the  goods  that  await  their  ac- 
ceptance, and  how  much  superior  these  things  will  be  to 
the  uncertainties  of  the  chase,  I  am  certain  that  they 
must  accede  to  our  proposals. 

In  allusion  to  their  growing  uneasiness  on  the  in- 
creasing power  of  their  Anglo-American  neighbours,  it 
was  remarked : — We  are  not  sent  here  by  our  Great 
Father  to  do  you  injury  or  injustice  : — it  is  his  wish  to 
protect,  not  to  injure  you.  He  has  observed  the  impo- 
verished and  naked  state  of  your  people,  and  he  seeks 
to  promote  their  welfare,  by  exchanging  a  large  amount 
of  money  and  goods  for  a  part  of  those  lands  which  you 
do  not  want.  It  will  be  a  number  of  years  before  the 
Americans  settle  upon  the  country,  and  in  the  mean 
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time  you  will  retain  possession  of  it,  and  enjoy  the  same 
advantages  of  hunting  and  fishing  you  now  do.  This 
your  old  men  know !  They  are  wise,  and  understand 
the  interests  and  the  wants  of  their  people.  They 
know  that  they  have  a  very  large  territory,  and  that  there 
is  little  game  left  upon  it,  so  that  they  are  obliged  to  go 
into  distant  countries,  during  a  part  of  the  year,  to  find 
a  support. 

They  were  complimented  on  the  manner  in  which 
they  had  delivered  their  sentiments. 

There  is  one  thing  in  which  you  have  behaved  like 
men  of  sense — in  putting  forth  one  of  your  wise  men  to 
speak  for  you.  He  has  spoken  like  an  American. 
This  givps  us  pleasure.  We  admire  the  independence 
he  has  manifested.  In  all  your  business  with  us  you 
should  be  careful  always  to  select  your  wise  men  to 
speak,  and  to  transact  your  affairs.  By  this  means  you 
will  always  have  justice  done.  Your  Great  Father  does 
not  send  us  h-vre  to  be  answered  by  boys.*1 

I  see  around  me  a  great  many  wise  men,  and  old 
men,  who  are  capable  of  conducting  this  business  ;  and 
I  do  not  doubt  when  they  shall  counsel  with  you  on  the 
subje-'t  they  will  point  out  the  advantages  of  our  pro- 
posal for  )ou  all  stand  grealy  in  need  oi  the  fine  cloths 
and  blankets  and  other  necessaries  which  your  Great  Fa- 
ther has  put  into  our  hands  to  present  to  you. 

Thr y  were  dismissed  with  the  following  sentence : 

You  fan  now  retire  to  your  camps.  Meet  together- 
counsel  among  yourselves — see  where  your  reservations 
are  to  be,  and  wrhat  money  you  are  to  receive  : — Talk  it 
over  deliberately — make  tne  best  bargain  you  can,  and 


*  This  was  intended  as  a  reproof  to  a  young  chief,  who  had  spoken  r 
'her  impudently  the  preceding  day. 

41 
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meet  us  here  to-morrow,  when  we  will  settle  the  boun- 
dary lines. 

On  the  22d  the  Indians  assembled  at  1 1  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  sent  a  person  to  inform  the  commissioners 
that  they  were  ready  with  their  final  answer.  As  the 
proceedings  of  this  day  evince  some  diplomatic  manoeu- 
vring on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  and  bring  into  discus- 
sion some  important  traits  ol  their  character  and  cus- 
toms, we  shall  present  more  copious  extracts  from  our 
minutes  than  would  perhaps  otherwise  be  necessary. 
The  first  person  who  aro>e  to  speak,  on  this  occasion, 
was  Topinabee,  principal  chief  of  the  Pottowattomie 
nation, — a  man  equally  venerable  for  his  age  and  stand- 
ing.    He  addressed  his  own  people  : — 

My  young  men,  warriors,  and  village  chiefs, — it  is  to 
you  I  speak!  You  are  met  here  in  council  before  our 
Father,  who  spoke  to  us  the  other  day  about  our  lands. 
You  will  listen  to  my  words. 

We  have  talked  and  counselled  together— what  it  is 
proper  for  us  to  do.  What  has  passed  between  us  you 
all  know  !  I  ask  you  now  to  listen  to  me,  while  I  ex- 
plain it  to  our  Father,  and  when  I  have  taken  my  seat, 
listen  to  the  other  chiefs  who  may  speak. 

He  then  turned  to  the  commissioners— 

My  Father,— -Your  children  have  listened  to  your 
words  at  the  last  council — you  will  now  listen  to  them. 
I  have  always  listened  to  you  in  my  heart :  I  have  never 
been  missing  when  you  had  a  proposal  to  make  to  my 
people. 

My  Father, — Behold  our  chiefs  and  warriors— the 
pride  of  our  nation  before  you !  Have  they  ever  dis- 
obeyed your  call  ?  No !  Their  ears  have  always  been 
open,  and  their  answer  has  been  "  Yes."  whenever  ym\ 
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iiave  had  any  thing  to  request  of  them.  But  our  people 
have  fallen  away,  and  we  have  no  wise  men  left  Now 
we  do  not  know  what  to  do.  We  have  found  it  hard  to 
come  to  a  determination.  We  are  averse  to  selling  any 
more  of  our  lands. 

My  Father, — We  do  not  know  what  to  think  of  the 
American  people  !  They  are  always  in  want  of  lands. 
They  can  never  get  enough  !  We  hardly  know  what  you 
mean,  or  with  what  words  to  answer  you. 

My  Father, — When  you  promise  your  children  any 
thing,  we  say  in  our  hearts,  this  man  speaks  the  truth. 
When  you  speak  to  us,  we  expect  nothing  else  from  you. 
You  have  called  us  to  this  treaty — we  have  met  you  in 
other  treaties.  We  have  relied  upon  your  words  ;  but  it 
seems  you  have  forgot  some  promises  heretofore  made 
to  us. 

To  his  people— 

Our  Father  thinks,  perhaps,  that  we  have  fallen 
asleep  !  -that  we  have  forgotten  what  was  promised  us  : 
but  we  never  forget  a  promise. 

Then  resuming  his  speech— 

My  Father,  —I  am  a  red  skin.  I  do  uot  know  how 
to  read  or  write,  but  1  never  forget  what  is  promised  me. 
We  sold  you  a  tract  of  land  at  St.  Mary's — we  sold  it 
cheap.  But  we  have  not  received  all  the  money  that  is 
due.  This  is  what  our  people  say.  You  there  told  us 
also,  My  children,  it  is  the  last  time  I  speak  to  you  for 
lands. 

As  soon  as  this  chief  had  taken  his  seat,  Metea* 
arose. — 

*  This  chief  was  wounded  in  the  attack  on  Fort  Wayne,  during  the  late 
war,  in  consequence  of  which  he  is  an  invalid,  and  now,  as  is  said,  draws 
a  pension  from  the  British  government.  He  has  probably  passed  the  age 
of  forty: — he  has  a  sullen  dignity  of  manner,  and  evinces  perhaps  gflrne* 
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My  Father, — I  am  an  Indian — the  same  in  looks  that 
you  found  my  forefathers,  when  you  first  came  into  our 
country  I  live  upon  the  same  soil  they  lived  upon, — I 
live  the  same  kind  of  life — share  the  same  hardships,  and 
at  last  shall  lie  down  with  them.  They  had  nothing  to 
leave  us,  but  their  lands.     Shall  we  now  sell  them  ? 

My  Father, — You  have  seen  all  our  lands — you  have 
just  returned  from  a  journey  to  look  at  them.  When 
you  first  came  to  walk  upon  them,  they  must  have  ap- 
peared pleasant  to  your  eyes.  My  Father,  you  see  a 
great  way  ahead  ! 

My  Father, — When  you  first  came  among  us,  we  lis- 
tened to  you  with  a  willing  ear.  You  talked  to  us  about 
our  lands,  which  were  given  to  us  by  the  Great  Spirit ; 
and  our  old  chiefs,  who  are  now  dead  and  gone,  hear- 
kened to  your*  words,  and  gave  you  the  land.  When 
these  men  sold  you  the  land,  you  said  that  their  condi- 

rally,  a  great  confidence  in  his  own  powers.  His  personal  appearance  is 
rather  repulsive  and  unpleasant,  owing  in  some  measure  to  a  wounded  and 
withered  arm,  and  a  visible  scar  upon  his  nostril.  In  stature  he  is  nearly 
six  feet : — bis  eyes  are  small,  black,  and  brilliant,  and  the  distance  between 
them  is  perhaps  less  than  common : — his  nose  is  well  shaped,  somewhat 
aquiline : — the  lines  of  his  lips  are  sharp  and  well  defined,  evincing  rather 
the  orator  than  warrior.  In  his  dress,  he  was  uniform  during  the  treaty, 
and  exhibited  few  peculiarities.  He  wore  a  red  military  plume  upon  his 
head,  fastened  not  ungracefully  to  his  hair.  In  speaking  he  always  stood 
erect  and  firm,  making  use  of  his  right  hand,  to  give  force  or  meaning  to 
those  expressions  requiring  it.  His  sentences  have  a  measured  flow  j  and 
he  appears  to  have  a  ready  command  of  language.  His  voice  is  not  un- 
pleasant, nor  can  his  manner  be  considered  as  vehement,  comparatively 
speaking.  It  is  rather  in  his  sentiments,  than  in  his  action  and  manner, 
that  he  is  bold,  fearless,  and  original.  In  fine,  he  is  by  far  the  best  speaker 
in  his  nation,  and  this  reputation  he  enjoy-;  by  common  consent.  If  no- 
thing more  than  his  speeches,  deportment,  and  influence  upon  the  present 
occasion  could  be  adduced,  these  would  be  sufficient  to  prove  his  intel- 
lectual gifts,  quite  above  the  common  order  of  his  countrymen. 

*  The  pronoun  in  many  of  these  cases  does  not  refer  to  the  comrais* 
pioners  personally,  but  to  the  American  government  and  people. 
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tion  would  be  bettered —that  the  money  and  presents 
would  be  more  useful  than  the  land  —that  we  should  no 
longer  go  naked,  but  be  comfortably  clothed.  It  was  a 
pleasing  prospect ;  but  now  look  around  you,  and  see,  we 
are  still  naked  ! 

Mv  Father,  Heretofore  when  our  chiefs  sold  you 
land,  it  was  with  'he  consent  of  the  whole  nation.  Many 
of  those  chiefs  are  now  dead  —a  few  are  stili  remaining: 
but  they  were  careful  to  inform  us  of  the  terms  of  their 
treaties.  They  said  you  told  us,  that  our  women  and 
children  should  be  dressed  like  white  people,  and  that 
we  should  live  a  more  easy  life,  on  account  of  the  money 
we  were  to  receive.  This  is  what  we  have  to  say.  Our 
country  is  now  narrowed  to  a  small  spot.  We  have 
listened  to  you  nntil  it  is  nearly  gone.  Our  footsteps 
have  passed  off  it.  And  behold  our  people.  They  stand 
before  you,  and  are  naked ! 

My  Father, — You  have  made  several  promises  to  your 
children,  and  you  have  put  the  money  down  upon  the 
table;  but  as  fast  as  you  have  put  it  upon  the  top,  it  has 
slipped  away  to  the  bottom,  in  a  manner  that  is  incom- 
prehensible to  us.  We  do  not  know  what  becomes  of  it. 
When  we  get  together  and  divide  it  among  ourselves,  it  is 
nothing;  and  we  remain  as  poor  as  ever. 

My  Father, — I  only  explain  to  you  the  words  of  my 
brethren.  We  can  only  see  what  is  before  our  eyes,  and 
are  unable  to  comprehend  all  things.  You  see  that 
newspaper  on  the  table  before  you.  It  is  double.  You 
can  see  what  is  upon  the  upper  sheet,  but  cannot  see 
what  is  below.     We  cannot  tell  how  our  money  goes ! 

My  Father, — We  met  you  in  council  at  St.  Mary's, 
with  a  good  heart  and  gentle  words.  You  there  made 
us  some  promises.  You  did  not  give  us  enough  for  our 
lands.  We  told  you  so.  And  you  said  that  you  would 
grive  us  more  ;  but  we  have  seen  nothing  of  it.     At  thet 
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treaty,  you  said  you  would  give  us  two  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars ;  but  we  did  not  find  it  enough  We 
asked  you  to  add  one  thousand  dollars.  You  said,  yes  ; 
but  we  have  never  received  it.  This  is  the  reason  we 
give  you  a  refusal. 

My  Father, — We  have  always  been  attentive  to  your 
words.  You  have  always  told  us  we  had  no  game  upon 
ou!  lands.  We  know  this  ;  but  as  the  Great  Spirit  has 
given  us  our  lands,  we  trust  he  will  take  care  to  keep 
something  upon  them,  so  long  as  we  want  them.  We 
can  always  pick  up  little  things  to  live  upon. 

My  Father, — You  want  an  answer.  I  suppose  you 
have  been  tired  of  waiting  for  it.  You  now  have  it. 
This  is  all  we  have  to  say,  and  it  is  the  last. 

My  Father, — We  regret  we  cannot  grant  what  you 
ask,  and  we  are  afraid  that  our  blunt  way  of  telling  you 
so  may  offend  you  :  but  we  hope  not.  Do  you  suppose 
We  wish  to  injure  your  feelings?  When  we  ask  you  for 
any  thing,  we  do  it  with  timidity  and  a  shame-face.  Do 
not  blush  at  what  we  say  We  ha^e  often  been  put  to 
the  blush,  and  you  cannot  consider  it  hard  that  we  should 
now  give  you  cause  to  blush. 

My  Father,  You  have  denied  us  the  smallest  fa- 
vours. When  I  came  to  ask  you  yesterday  for  mly  a  gill 
of  whiskey  a-^iece  for  my  young  men  ;  you  refused  it. 
You  must  reflect  that  we  have  feelings  as  well  as  you. 

The  several  charges  brought  forward  in  these  speech- 
es, with  such  gravity  and  apparent  plausibility,  were 
each  distinctly  and  fully  repfn  d  to.  Before  I  talk  any 
more,  said  Gov.  Cass,  upon  the  business  we  are  now 
considering,  I  v\ish  to  make  a  Jew  remarks  on  some 
things  which  Metea  has  mentioned. 

In  the  first  place,  when  you  asked  me  for  the  whis- 
key, you  ought  not  to  nave  blushed  because  I  refused 
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k,  but  because  you  asked  it.  I  told  you,  some  days 
ago,  you  should  have  no  more  whiskey — that  1  had 
stopped  it  all  up  tight,  so  that  none  could  get  out.  Do 
your  people  suppose  I  would  tell  them  a  lie? 

It  we  wished  to  get  your  lands  Without  paying  a  just 
equivalent  tor  them,  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  get 
you  all  intoxicated,  ami  we  could  purchase  as  much 
land  as  w^  pleased.  You  perlecd}  know  that  when  in 
liquor  you  have  not  your  proper  senses,  and  are  wrholly 
unfit  to  transact  any  business,  especially  business  of  so 
weighty  a  nature.  When  intoxicated,  you  may  be  in- 
duced to  sign  any  paper — you  then  fall  asleep,  and  when 
you  awake,  find  you  have  lost  all  your  lands.  But  in- 
stead of  pursuing  this  course,  we  keep  the  whiskey 
from  you,  that  you  may  make  the  best  bargain  for  your- 
selves, your  women,  and  children.  1  am  surprised  par- 
ticularly, that  your  old  men  should  come  forward  con- 
tinually crying  whiskey !   whiske)  !  whiskey! 

The  little  liquor  you  asked  for,  would  neither  make 
me,  nor  my  friend,  (Mr.  Sibley,  who  was  associated 
with  Gov.  Cass  in  the  commission)  richer  nor  poorer. 
The  worth  of  the  whiskey  is  trifling — too  trifling  to 
merit  a  moment's  consid,  ration,  but  we  denied  it  to  you 
only  to  keep  you  sober,  that  you  should  be  able  to  see 
justice  done  to  yourselves. 

This  passion  for  strong  drink  has  injured  your  na- 
tion more  than  any  other  thing — more  than  all  the 
other  causes  put  together.  It  is  not  a  long  period  since 
you  were  a  powerful  and  independent  tribe — now,  you 
are  reduced  to  a  handful,  and  it  is  all  owing  to  ardent 
spirits.  How  should  we  look,  should  we  hereafter  meet 
you  in  council,  and  you  should  get  up  nd  say,  We 
were  drunk  when  we  signed  this  treaty  ! 

We  are  daily  giving  you  as  much  as  you  can  eat :  you 
&re  receiving   a  liberal  allowance  of  provision?  ever^ 
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morning,  and  cannot  complain  that  there  is  any  thing 
wanting  to  render  your  situation  comfortable.  We 
neither  spare  nor  value  the  expense  of  it.  If  you  will 
drink  and  must  drink,  at  least  wait  until  a  proper  time. 
If  you  have  any  regard  for  my  words,  or  those  of  my 
friend,  (Mr  Sibley)  you  will  say  no  more  about  whis- 
key. 

Touching  the  alleged  non-payment  of  a  part  of  the 
money  stipulated  in  the  treaty  of  St.  Mary's,  he  remark- 
ed— 

In  the  first  place,  the  United  States  never  made  a 
single  promise  that  they  have  not  fulfilled.  We  put  it 
all  upon  paper,  and  we  there  find  it ;  and  we  know  what 
it  is  Your  Great  Father  resides  at  a  great  distance, 
but  he  keeps  a  watchful  eye  over  you,  and  over  us,  and 
would  be  highly  incensed  against  any  of  his  public  ser- 
vants who  should  do  you  an  act  of  injustice.  As  to 
your  annuities,  you  must  divide  them  between  yourselves. 
We  give  out  a  large  amount  to  you  all,  and  we  wish  it 
to  be  fairly  divided. 

You  say  that  you  were  promised  three  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars  at  the  treaty  of  St.  Mary's,  and  received 
but  two  thousand  five  hundred.  It  is  not  so  !  You  were 
never  promised  it !  You  were  promised  two  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars,  and  it  was  written  down  ;  and  you 
never  made  a  request  for  one  thousand  dollars  more. 
There!  (pointing  to  Mr.  Kinzie)  and  there!  (pointing 
to  Mr.  Burnet)  stand  the  two  men  who  made  the  bar- 
gain with  you,  for  the  amount  of  the  annuity  at  St, 
Mary's.  I  shall  now  sit  down  to  give  them  an  opportu~ 
nity  to  speak. 
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John  Kinzie,  Esq.  to  the  Indians  : — 

You  must  recollect  that  when  I  first  spoke  to  you 
about  the  annuity  at  St.  Mary's,  I  told  you  I  could  offer 
you  only — that  your  Father  had  authorized  me  to  offer 
you  only  two  thousand  dollars.  You  said  it  was  too 
little.  I  look  this  answer  to  your  Father,  who  said  that 
the  annuity  was  small,  because  you  had  sold  but  a  small 
tract  of  country  :  but  he  authorized  me  to  give  a  little 
more,  and  when  I  returned,  1  offered  you  five  hundred 
dollars  more,  which  you  agreed  to,  and  upon  this,  the 
treaty  was  signed.  Mr.  Bertrand  was  also  present,  and 
can  speak  to  the  point.  Here  Mr. Kinzie  further  observed, 
that  the  next  day  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  the 
Indians  got  into  a  drinking  frolic,  and  disputed  about  the 
sum  ;  but  he  went  and  explained  it  to  them,  as  before 
stated,  when  they  were  satisfied.  Mr.  Bertrand  then 
addressed  the  Indians  in  confirmation  of  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Kinzie,  and  that  the  sum  agreed  upon  was  two 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  Mr.  John  Burnet  also 
addressed  them  to  the  same  effect,  and  confirmed  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Kinzie  and  Mr.  Bertrand, 

These  statements,  coming  from  persons  perfectly 
versed  in  the  Indian  language — persons  who  had  spent 
their  lives  among  them,  one  of  whom  is  connected 
with  them  by  blood,  and  another  by  intermarriage,  per- 
sons who  were  acquainted  with  perhaps  every  man  in 
the  nation,  and  who  severally  enjoy  a  high  standing 
among  them,  were  received  by  the  Indians  with  conclu- 
sive weight.  Nor  did  they  utter  another  word  on  the 
subject  either  of  the  annuity  or  the  whiskey,  although 
the  discussion  upon  the  main  subject  was  protracted 
seven  days  longer. 

45 
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Governor  Cass  proceeded — 

Now,  I  trust,  you  are  satisfied  that  the  sum  was  two 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  and  that  the  United  States 
always  do  you  perfect  justice.  Besides,  before  the 
treaty  was  signed,  it  was  read  over,  sentence  by  sentence, 
and  explained  to  you  ;  and  I  now  see  a  dozen  persons 
around  me  who  were  present.  There  is  Col.  Godfroy, 
Capt.  Hackley,  Mr.  Conner,  &c.  and  if  there  had  been 
any  mistake  they  would  have  observed  it  at  the  time. 

There  is  another  point,  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your 
attention.  You  say  I  told  you  at  St.  Mary's,  that  I 
should  never  ask  you  for  any  more  lands.*  I  never  told 
a  man  of  your  nation  any  thing  like  it.  On  the  contra- 
ry, I  told  you  that  your  Great  Father  would  always  ask 
for  lands  when  he  thought  proper— that  it  did  not 
depend  upon  me,  and  that  I  could  make  no  promise.  I 
make  no  such  promise  now.  I  have  no  right  to  make 
such  a  promise.  When  your  Great  Father  wants  more 
land,  he  will  ask  for  it ;  and  I  can  give  no  pledge  that  he 
will  not,  within  a  month  after  the  conclusion  of  this 
treaty,  solicit  new  concessions. 

Respecting  the  bold  and  impetuous  manner  which  had 
accompanied  their  negative  on  the  main  question,  he  ob- 
served : — 

I  am  not  at  all  dissatisfied  with  Metea.  I  admire  the 
frankness  and  independence  with  which  he  has  spoken  ; 
and  I  hope  you  will  all  be  equally  free  in  speaking  your 
minds.  I  know  we  shall,  in  the  end,  conclude  a  bargain 
for  the  lands,  and  have  therefore  listened  to  what  has 
been  said  without  any  apprehension  about  the  result. 
It  was  to  be  expected  that  you  would  be  slow  in  acceding 
to  our  wishes  in  a  public  manner, — whatever  might  be 


*  Some  promise  of  this  kind  is  understood  to  have  been  made  to  the 
Indians,  at  a  treaty  concluded  by  Governor  Hull  at  Detroit. 
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the  feelings  and  wishes  of  individuals.     I  know  you  arc 
too  wise  to  reject  such  an  offer. 

Our  friends,  the  Ottowas,  were  not  all  here  when  we 
first  made  our  proposal,  but  are  now  present,  and  will 
consider  our  words  as  also  addressed  to  them. 

The  clear  and  full  manner  in  which  their  allegations 
were  answered,  and  the  plain  colloquial  style  and  force 
of  expression  employed  in  reference  to  the  peculiar 
idiom  of  their  language,  produced  a  visible  and  striking 
effect  upon  the  assembled  multitude,  and  upon  the  tone 
and  feeling  with  which  they  afterward  continued  the  dis- 
cussion. 

After  a  short  pause,  Keewaygooshkum — a  chief  oi 
the  first  authority  among  the  Ottowas,  delivered  his 
sentiments,  in  a  clear  and  methodical  speech,  the  greater 
part  of  which  we  present  to  the  reader,  not  so  much 
from  any  attractions  it  presents  as  a  specimen  of  Indian 
oratory,  as  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  a  curious 
and  valuable  recital  of  historical  events  from  the  mouth 
of  an  Indian.*  The  only  part  of  it  particularly  affecting 
the  purchase  is  embraced  in  the  concluding  sentence, 

My  Father, — Listen  to  me  !  The  first  white  people 
seen  by  us  were  the  French.  When  they  first  ventured 
into  these  lakes  they  hailed  us  as  children  ;— they  came 
with  presents  and  promises  of  peace,  and  we  took  them 
by  the  hand.     We  gave  them  what  they  wanted,  and  ini~ 


*  A  series  of  misfortunes  has  since  overtaken  this  friendly,  modes  r. 
and  sensible  chief.  On  returning  from  the  treaty  of  Chicago,  while  oft' 
the  mouth  of  Grand  River  in  lake  Michigan,  his  canoe  was  struck  by  a 
Saw  of  wind  and  upset.  After  making  every  exertion,  he  saw  his  wife 
md  all  his  children,  except  one  son,  perish.  With  this  son  he  reached 
the  shore;  but  as  if  to  crown  his  misfortunes,  this  only  surviving  child 
ha?  since  been  poisoned  for  *he  porf  he  took  in  thp  treaty, 
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tiated  them  into  our  mode  of  life,  which  they  readily  feH 
into.  After  some  time,  during  which  we  had  become 
well  acquainted,  we  embraced  their  father,  (the  king  of 
France,)  as  our  father. 

Shortly  after,  those  people  that  wear  red  coats,  (the 
English,)  came  to  this  country,  and  overthrew  the 
French  ;  and  they  extended  their  hand  to  us  in  friend- 
ship. As  soon  as  the  French  were  overthrown  the  Bri- 
tish told  us  : — we  will  clothe  you  in  the  same  manner 
the  French  did— we  will  supply  you  with  all  you  want, 
and  will  purchase  all  your  peltries,  as  they  formerly  did. 

Sure  enough !  after  the  British  took  possession  of 
the  country,  they  fulfilled  all  their  promises.  When  they 
told  us  we  should  have  any  thing,  we  were  sure  to  get 
it ;  and  we  got  from  them  the  best  goods. 

Some  time  after  the  British  had  been  in  possession  of 
the  country,  it  was  reported  that  another  people,  who 
wore  white  clothes,  had  arisen  and  driven  the  British  out 
of  the  land.  These  people  we  first  met  at  Greenville, 
(Wayne's  treaty,  1795,)  and  took  them  by  the  hand. 

When  the  Indians  first  met  the  American  chief3 
(Gen.  Wayne,)  in  council,  there  were  but  few  Otto  was 
present ;  but  he  said  to  them,  "  when  I  sit  myself  down 
at  Detroit,  you  will  all  see  me."  Shortly  after,  he  ar- 
rived at  Detroit.  Proclamation  was  then  made  for  all 
the  Indians  to  come  in. 

We  were  told, — "  The  reason  I  do  not  push  those 
British  farther  is,  that  we  may  not  forget  their  example 
in  giving  you  presents  of  cloth,  arms,  ammunition,  and 
whatever  else  you  may  require." 

Sure  enough  !  The  first  time,  we  were  clothed  with 
great  liberality  :  you  gave  us  strouds,  guns,  ammunition, 
and  many  other  things  we  stood  in  need  of,  and  said, — 
i;  This  is  the  way  you  may  always  expect  to  be  used." 
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It  was  also  said,  that  whenever  we  were  in  great  neces- 
sity, you  would  help  us. 

When  the  Indians  on  the  Maumee*  were  first  about 
to  sell  their  lands,  we  heard  it  with  both  ears,  but  we 
never  received  a  dollar. 

The  Chippewas,  the  Pottowattomies,  and  the  Otto- 
was  were  originally  one  nation  !  We  separated 
from  each  other  near  Michilimackinac.  We  were  re- 
lated by  the  ties  of  blood,  language,  and  interest ;  but  in 
the  course  of  a  long  time,  these  things  have  been  for- 
gotten, and  both  nations  have  sold  their  lands,  without 
consulting  us. 

Sometimes  it  has  happened  that  we  have  been  at 
Detroit  when  the  money  was  dealt  out  to  the  other  na- 
tions, and  we  wished  for  a  share  ;  but  in  vain.  We 
have  never  received  any.f 

Our  brothers,  the  Chippewas,  have  also  sold  you  a 
large  tract  of  land  at  Saganaw.  People  are  constantly 
passing  through  the  country,  but  we  received  neither  in- 
vitation nor  money.  It  is  surprising  that  the  Pottowat- 
tomies, Ottowas,  and  Chippewas,  who  are  all  one  na- 
tion, should  sell  their  lands  without  giving  each  other 
notice.  Have  we  then  degenerated  so  much  that  we 
can  no  longer  trust  one  another  ? 

Perhaps  the  Pottowattomies  may  think  I  have  come 
here  on  a  begging  journey,  that  I  wish  to  claim  a  share 
of  lands  to  which  my  people  are  not  entitled.  I  tell 
them  it  is  not  so.  We  have  never  begged,  and  shall  not 
now  commence 

When  I  went  to  Detroit  last  fall,  Governor  Cass  told 

*  This  expression  particularly  refers  to  a  part  of  the  Ottowas  nation,, 
who  reside  upon  that  stream. 

t  Here  Gov.  Cass  stopped  him,  and  said  that  he  and  his  people  had 
received  $500,  in  the  autumn  of  1820;  to  ^hich  Keewaygooshkum  as- 
sented. 
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me  to  come  to  this  place,  at  this  time,  and  listen  to  what 
he  had  to  say  in  council. 

As  we  live  a  great  way  in  the  woods,  we  never  see 
white  people  except  in  the  fall,  when  the  traders  come 
among  us.  We  have  not  so  many  opportunities  to  profit 
by  this  intercourse  as  our  neighbours,  and  to  get  what 
necessaries  we  require  ;  but  we  make  out  to  live  inde- 
pendently, and  trade  upon  our  own  lands.* 

We  have,  heretofore,  received  nothing  less  than 
justice  from  the  Americans,  and  all  we  expect,  in  the 
present  treaty,  is  a  full  proportion  of  the  money  and 
goods,  f 

*  We  understood  this  entire  sentence  to  be  spoken  ironically,  in  relation 
to  the  Pottowattomies,  who,  it  would  seem,  have  not  always  confined 
themselves  to  their  own  lands. 

+  This  speech  was  translated  by  Henry  Conner, 
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CHAPTER  XVII 


Farther  Account  of  the  Proceedings.  The  Chippewas  also 
yield  their  Jissent.  The  Effect  of  these  Steps  upon  the 
Pottowattomies.  Evening  Council  on  the  22d.  Coun- 
cil held  on  the  23d.  Speech  of  Metea.  Conclusion  of 
the  Treaty  :  its  Terms  and  Provisions, 

The  speech  which  we  have  given  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  last  chapter,  containing  the  first  public  acquiescence 
in  the  sale,  and  that  an  almost  unconditional  one,  pro- 
duced a  very  sensible  effect  upon  the  Indians,  who  mani- 
fested considerable  agitation,  and  an  impatient  desire  to 
speak.  Several  Chiefs  arose  in  quick  succession,  and 
expressed  themselves  in  a  hurried  and  rapid  manner,  in 
favour  of  the  sale. 

Metaawau,  a  Chippewa  chief  from  the  Plains,  said  : — 
My  Father, — I  shake  hands  with  you,  and  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  with  the  Great 
Spirit  that  makes  all  our  flesh.  I  have  come  hereto  see 
and  hear,— and  with  those  who  are  around  me,  wish  to 
know  what  sum  of  money  you  will  give  us  for  our 
lands,     I  wish  also  to  know  what  quantity  of  clothing 
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you  mean  to  give  us  to  clothe  ourselves,  both  men  and 
women. 

My  Father, — Behold  !  see  my  brethren,  both  young 
and  old— the  warriors  and  chiefs — the  women  and  chil- 
dren of  my  nation.  I  expect,  when  they  get  up  to  go 
home,  that  they  will  be  dressed  out  like  flowers  in  the 
prairies.  I  expect  they  will  not  only  have  their  bodies 
covered,  but  also  something  to  lay  upon  their  shoulders. 

My  Father, — I  wish  you  also  to  explain  to  us  the  sum 
of  money  you  intend  to  pay  to  us  yearly. 

Mich-el,  an  aged  chief  of  the  Chippewas,  addressed 
the  Indians — 

My  Brethren,  all. — I  am  about  to  speak  a  few  words. 
I  know  you  expect  it.  Be  silent  therefore,  that  the 
words  of  an  old  man  may  be  heard. 

My  Brethren, — You  have  heard  the  man  who  has  just 
spoken.  He  is  a  war  chief;  —he  is  a  Chippewa; — they 
and  the  Ottowas  are  one  nation.  We  are  all  descended 
from  the  same  stock— the  Pottowattomies,  the  Chippe- 
was,  and  the  Ottowas,  we  consider  ourselves  as  one.* 
Why  should  we  not  always  act  in  concert  ? 

*  This  testimony  of  a  common  origin  derives  additional  weight  from 
the  general  resemblance  of  these  tribes  in  person,  manners,  customs,  and 
dress,  but  above  all,  by  their  having  one  council  fire,  and  speaking  one 
language :  still  there  are  obvious  characteristics  which  will  induce  an 
observer,  after  a  general  acquaintance,  to  pronounce  the  Pottowattomies 
tall,  fierce,  haughty  ;  the  Ottowas  short,  thick-set,  good-natured,  indus- 
trious ;  the  Chippewas  warlike,  daring,  &c.  But  the  generic  lineaments, 
or  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  natural  history,  the  suite  features  are  identical. 

"  Of  person,"  says  an  author  of  the  sixteenth  century,  "  they  are 
ordinarily  tall,  straight,  well-turned,  and  true-proportioned  ;  their  tread 
strong  and  clever,  generally  walking  with  a  lofty  chin.  Of  complexion, 
greasing  themselves  with  bear's  fat  clarified,  and  using  no  defence  against 
the  injuries  of  the  sun  and  weather,  their  skins  fail  not  to  be  swarthy. 
Their  eyes  are  small  and  black.  Thick  lips  and  flat  noses,  so  frequent 
with  negroes  and  East  Indians,  are  rare  with  them,     They  have  comely 
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To  the  Commissioners — 

My  Father,— All  my  concern  is  for  our  young  men, 
bur  women,  and  our  children.  They  stand  in  need  of 
many  things  which  are  necessary  in  our  way  of  life. 
They  look  up  to  you  for  relief.     Take  pity  on  them. 


faces  and  tolerable  complexions,  some  of  their  noses  having  a  rise  like 
the  Roman."  (Vide  an  Historical  and  Geographical  Account  of  the  Pro- 
vince and  Country  of  Pensilvania,  and  of  West  New-Jersey,  in  America. 
By  Gabriel  Thomas.     London,  A.  D.  1698.) 

The  usual  dress   of  the  men,  at  the  present  day,  consists  of  a  figured 
cotton  shirt ;    a  blanket,  or  a  French  capote  of  blue  cloth  ;  a  pair  of  blue, 
green,  or  red  cloth  metasses,  or  leggins  ;    an  azeeaun,  or  breech-cloth  j 
and  shoes,  or  moccasins  of  dressed  deer  skin.     Their  metasses  are  gene- 
rally ornamented,  and  a  garter  of  coloured  worsted  tied  below  the  knee. 
The  front  fold  of  the  azeeaun  is  also  ornamented  around  the  edges.     A 
necklace  of  wampum,  or  a  silver  crescent,  or  both  are  often  worn,  toge- 
ther with  silver  arm-bands  and  wrist-bands.     The  latter  are  not  exclusively 
confined  to  chiefs,  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  but  their  use  depends  rather 
upon  the  ability  of  the  individual  to  purchase  them.     Earrings  are  com- 
mon to  both  sexes.     A  knife  is  commonly  worn  in  a  scabbard  confined 
under  the  string  or  narrow  belt  which  sustains  both  the  azeeaun  and  the  me- 
tasses.   The  head  is  ornamented  with  a  band  of  skin,  dressed  with  the  hair 
or  pelt  on,  surmounted  with  feathers.     In  this  respect,  there  appears  to  be 
less  uniformity  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  costume  :    often,  the  head- 
piece is   wanting.     Long  hair  is  prevalent ;  it  is  sometimes  braided  and 
ornamented  with  silver  broaches.     Paints   are  still  used  upon  the  face, 
both  for  the  purposes  of  dress  and  mourning.     Each  Indian  youth,  from 
the  time  he  is  acknowledged  as  a  hunter  capable  of  supporting  himself, 
ordinarily  carries  a  pipe  and  skipetagun,  or  tobacco-pouch.     This  pouch 
is  commonly  the  entire  skin  of  an  otter,  lynx,  or  other  small  animal, 
dressed  with  the  pelt  on,  and  having  an  aperture  upon  the  throat.     This 
sack,  besides  the  usual  quantity  of  tobacco  and  smoking  weed,  commonly 
contains  a  fire  steel,  flint,  and  bit  of  spunk,  and  sometimes  a  knife.     But 
this  appendage  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  sacred  Metawiiaun,  or 
medicine  sack,  which  is  the  consecrated  repository,  not  only  of  his  medi- 
cines, but  also  of  his  personal  manitos  and  relics.     This  latter  can  only 
be  assumed  by  those  who  have  been   initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
grand  medicine  dance,  or  partaken  in  the  nocturnal  orgies  of  the  Wa- 
beno.     Great  care  is  therefore  manifested  in  preserving  this  sack  from  the 
unlawful  gaze  or  contact  of  the  multitude,  and  especially  in  shielding  its 
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My  Father, — Great  changes  have  taken  place.  It  is 
not  now  with  us  as  it  formerly  was.  Our  lands  are 
scarce  of  game,  and  afford  us  a  scanty  subsistence.  It 
is  often  the  lot  of  our  people,  to  lie  down  at  night, 
weary  and  hungry,  and  to  shake  for  the  want  of  cloth- 
ing. But  we  are  not  of  the  race  of  people  who  com- 
plain. Though  game  is  scarce  upon  our  lands,  there  is 
still  enough  to  keep  us  alive,  and  poor  as  they  are,  we 
feel  loth  to  part  with  them. 

My  Father,  — There  is  another  subject  which  I  wish 
to  mention  to  you.  It  is  the  factors.  I  was  here  when 
the  first  one  arrived.  I  was  overjoyed  when  I  heard  of 
his  coming,  because  I  thought  we  should  now  be  sup- 
plied with  goods  on  easier  terms.  We  were  disappoint- 
ed. We  found  we  could  not  buy  goods  of  him  cheaper 
than  from  other  traders  who  visited  our  villages.  This 
person  who  was  so  hard  upon  us  was  sent  away  ;  but 
still  we  find  no  alteration. 

My  Father, — The  people  you  allow  to  come  here  to 
trade  with  us,  ought  to  be  sent  off  the  ground.  They 
sell  every  thing  very  dear.  We  do  not  wish  any  person 
sent  here  who  sells  so  dear.  Send  us  none  but  those 
who  sell  cheap. 

My  Father, — We  also  want  a  blacksmith.  I  now 
take  you  by  the  hand. 

mystic  contents  from  the  scrutiny  of  white  men.  Dreams  are  sought 
under  the  supposed  influence  of  this  sack,  and  the  most  important  under- 
takings are  deferred  or  relinquished  if  these  dreams  prove  unfavourable. 
It  has  an  important  influence  upon  his  hunting  excursions  j  it  also 
governs  him  in  his  war  expeditions,  in  his  domestic  relations,  in  his  days 
of  fasting,  in  his  nights  of  revelry,  and  throughout  every  seene  and  situ- 
ation of  life,  and  he  finally  relies  upon  this  modern  Baal,  both  for  the 
physical  and  spiritual  aid  (they  are  intimately  connected  in  his  mind) 
which  is  to  sooth  his  departure  into  the  "valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death." 
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Governor  Cass  here  stated  to  them — 
We  are  pleased  with  all  we  have  heard ;  but  our  ears 
are  tired  of  waiting  to  hear  something  favourable  from 
the  Pottowattomies  of  St.  Joseph.*  We  should  be 
very  unwilling  to  return  home,  and  distribute  all  our 
goods  to  the  Pottowattomies  of  the  Prairies,  and  to  the 
Ottowas,  who  have  already  acceded  to  our  offer.  We 
should  not  like  this.  We  wish  that  the  villages  on  the 
St.  Joseph  should  also  be  benefited  by  our  liberality. 

The  country  we  propose  to  purchase  of  you  is  this  : — 
Beginning  at  the  south  end  of  lake  Michigan,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Grand  Konomick,  and  running  towards 
sunrise,  until  it  strikes  the  lands  that  the  Pottowattomies 
granted  to  their  father  at  Fort  Meigs  ;  thence  north, 
running  along  the  line  of  Hull's  treaty,  to  a  point 
directly  opposite  the  mouth  of  Grand  River  of  lake 
Michigan  ;  thence  due  west  to  the  mouth  of  Grand 
River.  In  other  words,  all  the  lands  between  the  Grand 
Konomick  and  Grand  River,  extending  towards  the 
rising  of  the  sun  until  it  strikes  the  old  grants. 

We  cannot  make  you  an  offer  until  we  know  what 
reservations  you  wish  to  make.  We  do  not  wish  to  pay 
you  for  a  tract  of  land,  half  of  which  you  may  choose 
to  retain  in  reservations.  We  have  no  objection  that 
proper  reservations  should  be  made ;  but  we  must  first 
know  their  extent  before  we  can  make  you  an  offer. 
Our  price  will  be  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  the 
tract ;  and  if  you  sell  us  but  little,  you  must  expect  but 
little  for  it. 

We  had  rather  that  you  would  take  one  large  piece 
than  many  small  ones.  It  renders  the  tract  less  valu- 
able to  us,  to  have  a  great  many  little  reservations  upon 

*  Of  lake  Michigan.  The  name  of  this  river  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  St.  Joseph  of  the  Maumee,  by  its  being  generally  spoken  of  in 
the  nominative. 
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it.  Every  little  village  and  family  cannot  expect  to  have 
a  particular  reservation  ;  and  you  will  find  it  more  ad- 
vantageous to  fix  your  reservations  in  one  body.  But 
we  must  first  know  where  it  is  to  be,  and  what  is  to  be 
the  extent  of  it,  before  we  shall  be  prepared  to  make 
you  an  offer  and  fix  the  annuities.  You  had  better  with- 
draw immediately  and  determine  this  point. 

Metea  now  arose  and  said,  with  some  perturbation  in 
his  tone  and  manner, — 

My  Father, — Look  at  the  treatment  we  have  received 
from  the  Chippewas  and  the  Ottowas.  They  never 
gave  us  notice  of  what  they  were  going  to  speak.  If 
they  had  informed  us  previously  to  the  meeting  of  the 
council,  of  those  sentiments  and  dispositions  which  they 
have  just  now  made  you  acquainted  with,  you  would  not 
have  heard  what  has  passed  from  us. 

My  Father, — I  wish  you  now  to  wait  until  we  can 
have  some  further  consultation,  and  agree  to  act  toge- 
ther. 

The  commissioners  now  withdrew  from  the  council, 
leaving  the  Indians  to  discuss  the  matter  among  them- 
selves, and  requesting  that  when  they  had  come  to  a 
conclusion,  they  would  send  notice. 

EVENING  COUNCIL  OF  THE  TWENTY-SECOND. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  before  the  Pottowattomies 
of  St.  Joseph  announced  their  readiness  to  make  their 
final  reply.  But  it  was  soon  evident  that  there  was  not 
a  complete  unanimity  of  sentiment  among  them,  and 
that,  in  the  interim,  the  leaders  of  this  partv  had  exert- 
ed their  influence  to  induce  the  Pottowattomies  of  the 
Prairies,  together  with  the  Chippewas  and  Ottowas,  to 
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withhold  their  final  assent.  Metea  renewed  the  discus- 
sion by  saying, — My  Brothers,  warriors  and  war  chiefs, 
village  chiefs  and  young  men,  listen  attentively  to  what 
the  person  who  is  about  to  speak  shall  say ;  be  silent 
and  serious,  and  make  a  general  response.* 

Koangee,  a  chief  of  mature  age  and  a  venerable 
aspect,  now  arose  and  placed  himself  in  the  attitude  for 
speaking.  There  was  a  rigidity  in  this  man's  thin  and 
sunken  visage,  which  we  thought  peculiar,  and  he  spoke 
in  a  somewhat  broken  and  husky  voice. 

My  Father, — Since  you  heard  from  our  brothers,  the 
Chippewas  and  Otto  was,  we  have  counselled  together. 
It  is  now  your  wish  to  hear  the  sentiments  of  the  three 
nations.     I  shall  deliver  them. 

My  Father, — Sometimes  the  Indians  have  acted  like 
children.  When  requested,  they  have  signed  away  their 
lands  without  consideration.  This  has  always  made 
trouble  in  the  nation,  and  blood  has  been  spilt  in  conse- 
quence. We  wish  to  avoid  such  foolish  and  bad  con- 
duct. 

My  Father, — The  last  time  we  sat  down  in  council  to- 
gether, we  had  not  fully  consulted  each  other  ;  and  per- 
haps you  drew  a  wrong  conclusion  from  what  we  said. 
We  did  not  consent  to  your  request. 

My  Father,—  In  times  past,  when  you  have  asked  us 
for  lands,  we  have  freely  sold  them.  At  present,  there 
are  a  number  of  our  people  opposed  to  selling,  and  we 
have  found  it  very  difficult  to  agree  in  mind.  One 
point,  in  particular,  we  differ  much  upon  :  it  is  the  ex- 
tent of  the  grant  you  request. 

My  Father, — We   give  you  one  more  proof  of  our 

*  This  speech,  and  the  one  which  immediately  follows  it,  were  inter- 
preted by  W.  Knaggs. 
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friendship,  by  meeting  you  in  this  council.  You  know 
our  minds — we  now  take  you  by  the  hand.  Look  down 
upon  us  with  compassion ;  and  wish  us  well.* 

Ottowaubeh  immediately  followed — 

Brother  Pottowattomies, — Hearken  to  what  I  am 
going  to  say  to  you.  Make  haste,  and  decide !  I  do  not 
say  I  want  you  to  sell  your  lands  ;  but  we  all  wish  to  go 
home.  We  have  been  here  long  enough,  and  so  has  our 
Father.  Take  into  consideration  the  long  journey  he 
has  taken,  and  decide  immediately. 

No  other  persons  evincing  a  desire  to  speak  on  the 
question,  and  the  hour  growing  late,  Gov.  Cass  dismissed 
the  Indians,  with  the  following  remarks  : — 

It  is  getting  late,  and  I  shall  not  detain  you  longer 
from  your  camps.  Neither  do  I  wish  to  hurry  you  to 
make  a  decision,  without  full  deliberation.  It  is  best  for 
you  this  evening  to  consult  upon  what  has  been  said,  and 
let  three  or  four  of  your  principal  chiefs  come  forward  in 
the  morning,  and  fix  upon  the  reservations.  You  must 
not,  however,  expect  to  grant  us  a  tract  of  land,  and  then 
take  it  all  back  in  reservations.     If  you  give  a  small  tract, 

*  In  reporting  this  speech  of  Koangee,  we  omit  a  great  part  of  it,  owing- 
to  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  interpretation.  It  was  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained by  the  commissioners,  that  to  several  of  the  sentences,  a  more  fa- 
vourable turn  was  given  by  the  interpreter,  than  the  original  would  justify, 
while  the  sense  and  meaning  of  some  expressions  were  totally  perverted. 
In  consequence,  several  contradictions  and  inconsistencies  appear  in  our 
original  notes  of  this  speech,  and  upon  the  whole,  an  assent  to  the  sale  ap- 
pears in  it,  which  the  speaker  did  not  intend.  It  appeared  to  be  his  policy 
not  to  use  a  decided  tone  pro  or  con.,  but  by  a  doubting,  reluctant,  yet  mo- 
derated tone,  to  prolong  the  discussions  with  a  view  to  secure  ulterior  ad- 
vantages. From  the  exhortation  of  Ottowaubeh,  which  followed,  it  is 
evident  nothing  absolutely  decisive,  had  been  expressed  by  Koangee,  on 
the  main  question. 
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and  claim  large  reservations,  you  must  also  expect  a  small 
amount  of  goods.  The  quantity  of  goods  will  depend 
upon  the  boundary. 

1  have  stated  to  you  the  line  your  Great  Father  wants. 
That  is  the  line  that  must  be  in  the  treaty.  We  need 
talk  no  more  about  that.  That  is  fixed.  We  shall  talk 
only  about  the  reservations. 

I  want  three  or  four  Ottowas  also  to  come  forward 
in  the  morning,  and  fix  upon  the  reservations  they  want. 
As  soon  as  that  is  done,  we  shall  be  able  to  tell  you  what 
annuities,  and  what  amount  of  goods  you  are  to  receive. 

We  are  in  great  hopes  of  concluding  every  thing  to- 
morrow. We  wish  to  give  out  the  goods  and  money, 
and  return  to  our  homes  as  soon  as  possible.  I  shall 
expect  the  chiefs  to  meet  me  punctually  at  an  early  hour 
in  the  morning. 

COUNCIL  ON  THE  TWENTY-THIRD. 

Metea. — 

My  Father, — You  are  sent  by  our  Great  Father,  the 
President,  from  a  great  way  off;  and  however  far  you 
may  be  off,  when  you  speak,  we  hear  you. 

My  Father, —The  Great  Spirit  has  made  us  Indians 
all  of  one  colour,  and  given  us  a  heart  and  sense  ;  and 
we  give  no  offence,  and  wish  to  receive  none. 

My  Father, — You  came  from  over  the  Great  Hill,* 
and  have  travelled  over  our  lands,  therefore,  are  sent  by 
the  President  to  buy  them. 

My  Father, — What  has  made  you  great,  and  raised 
you  high  in  commission  1  It  is  the  lands  you  have  bought 
of  us. 

*  Meaning,  probably,  the  AllegUany  Mouuiains. 
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My  Father, — You  know  that  you  are  living  on  our 
lands,  and  that  you  draw  your  support  from  them — that 
you  raise  from  them  wherewith  to  maintain  and  clothe 
yourselves. 

My  Father, — You  see  that  you  come  and  settle  among 
us,  on  our  lands  ;  and  what  does  that  prove  ?  It  proves 
that  our  lands  are  more  valuable  than  yours. 

My  Father, — You  raise  your  cattle  on  our  lands,  and 
when  they  are  fat  you  kill  them,  and  cut  the  wood  which 
grows  on  our  lands  to  cook  them. 

My  Father, — Now  you  shall  learn  the  object  of  the  In- 
dians in  calling  you  to  the  council  to-day. 

To  the  Indians  : — 

Brothers,  chiefs,  and  warriors, — Here  is  our  Father, 
sent  to  us  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  We 
have  heard  what  our  Father  has  to  say.  If  we  cannot 
agree  to  sell  our  lands,  let  us  tell  him  so  at  once.  Our 
lands  were  given  to  us  by  the  Great  Spirit,  together  with 
the  game  on  them,  and  the  streams,  and  the  fish  in  them, 
for  our  subsistence. 

Brothers,  Chippewas,  and  Ottowas, — Now  come  for- 
ward and  speak  your  sentiments  freely,  as  was  formerly 
the  case  among  our  fathers. 

Brothers,  Chippewas,  and  Ottowas, — We  consider 
ourselves  as  one  people,  which  you  know,  as  also  our 
Father  here,  who  has  travelled  over  our  country. 

Brothers,  Chippewas,  and  Ottowas, — Now  I  wish  to 
hear  what  you  have  to  say. 

To  the  Commissioners  : — 

My  Father, — As  it  is  late,  I  shall  do  no  more  to-day ; 
but  to-morrow  you  shall  hear  our  final  council. 

My  Father, — You  are  hungry  by  this  time.  You  white 
men  eat  at  certain  fixed  hours ;  we  Indians,  do  what  we 
have  to  do,  and  eat  when  it  is  convenient. 
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My  Father, — If  I  were  to  tell  you  all  I  have  to  say,  it 
would  take  a  day,  therefore,  I  shall  say  no  more  at  present. 

It  was  observed  in  reply  : — 

We  are  contented  with  the  Chippewras  and  Otto  was. 
We  make  our  own  bargain  with  them.  They  are  able  to 
make  their  own  bargain,  and  do  not  want  any  help.  The 
Pottovvattomies  also  have  men  of  sense  enough  among 
them,  to  make  their  own  bargain,  and  do  not  want  any 
help  from  the  Chippewas  and  Ottowas. 

We  hope  to  hear  no  more  of  calling  on  the  Chippewas 
and  Ottowas  ;  but  do  your  business  among  yourselves. 
Let  each  tribe  make  their  own  bargain.  There  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  determining  this  afternoon.  It  wants  several 
hours  of  night,  and  we  are  anxious  to  close  the  treaty. 
We  will  now  retire,  and  hope  to  hear  from  you  after  a 
while.* 

At  this  stage  of  the  negotiation  I  was  confined  to  my 
room,  by  a  sudden  attack  of  bilious  fever,  and  no  further 
notes  of  the  proceedings  were  taken.  The  discussion 
was  prolonged  several  days,  by  the  various  propositions 
and  modifications  which  were  submitted  on  each  side. 
The  Indians  evinced  considerable  dexterity  in  settling  the 
preliminaries  and  reservations,  and  manifested  a  determi- 
nation to  secure  the  best  possible  terms.  The  treaty,  of 
which  we  present  a  ratified  copy  in  our  appendix,  was 
formally  signed  on  the  twenty-ninth,  and  the  amount  of 
goods  stipulated  to  be  paid  to  them,  immediately  issued 

By  this  treaty  they  relinquish  their  title  to  a  tract  of 
country,  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  peninsula  of  Mi- 
chigan, containing  by  estimation,  upwards  of  five  millions 
acres.     From  this  cession  they  reserve,  as  collective  pro- 

*  We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Wolcott  for  the  notes  of  this  day's  proceedings, 
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perty,  five  several  tracts  ;  situated  at  distant  points,  con- 
taining in  the  aggregate  twenty-two  miles  square,*  and 
as  individual  property,  which  the  government  stipulates 
to  patent,  to  upward  of  thirty  different  persons,  being  all 
Indians  by  descent,  various  select  tracts,  containing  from 
one  half  section  to  two  sections  oi  land.f  To  preserve 
these  grants  in  the  families  they  are  intended  to  benefit, 
the  grantees  and  their  heirs,  are  rendered  incapable  of 
leasing  or  selling  them  to  any  persons,  without  the  special 
permission  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  government  stipulates  to  pay  to  the  Ottowa  nation 
a  perpetual  annuity  of  one  thousand  dollars,  in  addition 
to  which,  they  are  to  expend  annually,  for  the  term  of 
ten  years,  the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  in  the  sup- 
port of  a  blacksmith,  a  teacher,  and  a  person  to  instruct 
the  Ottowas  in  agriculture,  and  in  the  purchase  of  cattle 
and  farming  utensils.  To  the  Potto wattomie  nation^ 
they  agree  to  pay  an  annuity  of  five  thousand  dollars  in 
specie,  for  the  term  of  twenty  years,  and  to  appropriate 
annually,  for  the  term  of  fifteen  years,  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  dollars,  to  be  expended  in  the  support  of  a 

*  Four  hundred  and  eighty-four  square  miles. 

+  It  is  stated  in  Mr.  Keating's  "Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  the  source 
of  St.  Peter's  River,"  &c.  recently  published  at  Philadelphia,  (Vide  Vol.  I. 
p.  108.)  that  a  certain  crafty  and  worthless  half-breed  Miami,  called  Rich- 
arville, — "when  negotiating  on  the  part  of  the  Miamis,  a  treaty  with  the 
Commissioners  at  Chicago,  made  it  a  condition,  that  a  tract  of  nine  sec 
tions  of  land  should  be  secured  to  him  in  fee  simple,  while  the  rest  of  his 
nation  are  merely  joint  tenants  on  their  lands,  and  destitute  of  the  privi- 
lege of  disposing  of  the  same,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  It  must  be  regretted,  that  this  mode  of  obtaining  the 
consent  of  chiefs  to  a  treaty,  by  private  presents,  grants,  &c.  should  have 
ever  been  allowed."  By  a  reference  to  the  Treaty,  it  will  be  seen,  that  no» 
such  person  received  any  grant  whatever,  and  that  no  Miamis,  or  repre- 
sentatives of  that  nation,  were  present.  We  make  this  correction,  in  justice 
to  the  characters  of  Gov.  Cass  and  Mr.  Sibley,  the  commissioners,  neither 
of  whom,  we  are  persuaded,  would,  for  a  moment,  have  listened  to  such  a 
proposition,  had  it  been  made. 
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blacksmith  and  a  teacher.  The  stipulation  contained  in 
the  treaty  of  Greenville,  relative  to  the  right  of  the  In- 
dians to  hunt  upon  the  land  ceded,  while  it  continues  the 
property  of  the  United  States,  is  to  be  construed  as  ex- 
tending to  this  purchase.  And  the  Indians  grant  the 
privilege  of  making  and  using  a  road  through  their  ter- 
ritories, from  Detroit  and  Fort  Wayne,  respectively,  to 
Chicago.  Such  are  the  principal  stipulations  of  this 
treaty,  by  which  the  Indians  cede  a  portion  of  their  im- 
mense domains,  which  they  but  partially  occupy,  and 
cannot  improve.  These  lands  are  now  nearly  destitute 
of  game,  particularly  of  the  larger  animals,  and  are  every 
year  becoming  of  less  value  to  the  hunter.  By  exchan- 
ging portions  of  them  for  merchandise  and  specie,  for 
the  services  of  mechanics  and  instructers,  and  for  cattle 
and  farming  utensils,  they  secure  the  means  of  rendering 
the  remaining  parts  valuable  and  productive,  and  of  trans- 
mitting the  blessings  of  instruction,  and  the  advantages 
of  agriculture  to  their  posterity. 

The  result  of  this  treaty  was  hardly  announced  in  our 
public  journals,  before  it  was  published  in  England,  with 
some  severe  animadversions.  "  The  United  States," 
observed  the  editor  of  the  London  Times,  "  have  driven 
another  bargain,  and  a  hard  bargain  it  is,  with  the  mise- 
rable Indians.  For  thirty-five  thousand  dollars  in  mer- 
chandise, a  little  more  than  live  thousand  pounds  in  mo- 
ney, as  valued  by  those  who  furnished  it,  and  an  annuity 
of  less  than  two  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  Governor 
Cass,  whose  diplomatic  talents  appear  on  this  occasion 
to  have  been  highly  applauded  by  his  countrymen,  has 
prevailed  upon  the  helpless  aborigines  to  surrender  five 
millions  of  fertile  acres,  to  the  westward  of  the  lakes, 
and  equal  in  surface  to  about  one-fourth  of  Ireland.  Verily, 
Governor  Cass  may  be  said  to  understand  his  business." 

This  long-enduring  prejudice  and  habitual  propensity 
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to  vilify  our  country  and  our  institutions,  seems  to  be 
confined  to  no  particular  political  sect  in  Great  Britain, 
nor  to  exempt  from  its  operation  any  particular  measure 
which,  by  the  power  of  association,  is  calculated  to  call 
up  our  original  sin  of  thinking,  and  acting,  and  judging 
for  ourselves.  With  a  power  to  expel  the  Indians  from 
a  territory,  which,  during  all  our  wars  with  Great  Britain 
they  have  only  occupied  as  a  convenient  avenue  to  make 
inroads  upon  our  frontiers,  we  draw  them  into  amicable 
treaty  on  the  restoration  of  peace,  and  pay  them  what 
they  acknowledge  an  ample  equivalent  for  their  title. 
We  introduce  into  all  our  treaties  provisions  for  bettering 
their  condition,  and  enlightening  and  improving  their 
minds.  We  furnish  them  blacksmiths  and  teachers,  im- 
plements of  husbandry  and  stock.  We  pay  them  large 
annuities ;  we  pass  laws  to  protect  them  from  the  cupidity 
of  traders ;  and  we  employ  agents  to  reside  among 
them,  to  ensure  the  punctual  payment  of  these  an- 
nuities, and  the  faithful  observance  of  these  laws ;  and 
to  attend  to  their  numerous  wants,  and  complaints, 
and  distresses.  If  it  be  asked  what  amount  of  mo- 
neys we  pay  them,  what  laws  we  have  enacted  to 
protect  their  territorial  rights  and  to  preserve  their  mo- 
rals, let  our  statute  books  furnish  the  reply.  If  it  be 
asked  what  injuries  we  have  redressed,  what  distresses 
we  have  relieved,  let  the  monthly,  and  quarterly,  and 
annual  returns  of  our  Indian,  and  of  our  subsistence  de- 
partment be  examined.  And  yet,  because  we  have  not 
done  all  that  an  enlightened,  virtuous,  humane,  and  opulent 
nation  could,  might,  or,  perhaps,  ought  to  do,  all  this  is 
to  pass  as  nothing,  or,  if  we  would  believe  the  vitupera- 
tive prints  of  England,  to  be  put  down  to  the  score  of 
ingratitude,  neglect,  and  national  depravity. 

Our  English  neighbours,  in  the  Canadas,  manage  these 
matters  in  a  different  way.     When  they  covet  a  piece  of 
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Indian  territory,  they  boldly  take  possession  of  it,  in  the 
name  of  the  king.  There  is  no  consulting  with  the 
chiefs  and  head  men  of  the  tribe,  no  long  and  expensive 
treaty,  no  recognition  of  their  title  to  the  soil  which  is  so 
unceremoniously  taken  away,  and  no  annuities  paid  out 
with  punctilious  formality.  The  thing  is  cut  short  "  by 
his  majesty's  command."  This  single  line  has  cancelled 
more  Indian  title  in  America,  than  the  government  of  the 
United  States  ever  have,  or  probably  ever  will  purchase, 
with  all  their  accumulated  and  accumulating  wants  and 
means.  But  let  us,  for  a  moment,  cast  our  eyes  upon 
Hindostan,  and  behold  the  unholy  wars,  the  murders, 
and  abominations  which,  like  a  burning  sirocco,  have 
swept  away  the  native  institutions  of  that  devoted  coun- 
try, and  drenched  it  with  the  blood  of  its  simple,  unof- 
fending inhabitants.  It  is  truly  becoming,  in  those  who 
have  despoiled  the  rich  inheritance  of  about  ninety  mil- 
lions of  Hindoos,  to  reproach  us  for  paying  a  few  scat- 
tered bands  of  hunters  for  portions  of  territory  which 
they  do  not  want,  cannot  improve,  and  are  willing  to 
part  with. 

RETURN  OF  THE  COMMISSIONERS. 

On  the  day  following  that  on  which  the  treaty  was 
concluded,  Gov.  Cass  and  Mr.  Sibley,  accompanied  by 
a  number  of  gentlemen  who  had  attended  the  treaty,  set 
out  on  horseback  for  Detroit,  following  the  Indian  track 
which  leads  across  the  peninsula  of  Michigan.  They 
accomplished  their  route  on  the  4th  of  September,  with- 
out meeting  with  any  occurrences  which  are  not  ordina- 
rily connected  with  journeys  of  this  nature.  A  valuable 
and  extensive  portion  of  wilderness  was  presented  to 
their  view,  much  of  which  is  said  to  be  handsomely 
situated  and  pleasantly  diversified.     A  part  of  this  ex- 
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tensive,  uncultivated  tract  consists  of  the  country  pur- 
chased. The  gentlemen,  who  passed  over  it,  represent 
the  soil  to  be  of  a  fertile  quality.*     It  is  interspersed 


*  We  have  been  favoured  with  the  following  account  of  the  natural 
features  and  practical  advantages  of  this  portion  of  Michigan,  contained 
in  a  letter  from  Gen.  John  R.  Williams,  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  attended 
the  treaty,  addressed  to  a  gentleman  residing  in  New- York.  Gen.  Wil- 
liams, having  accompanied  the  commissioners  on  their  return,  and  being, 
moreover,  from  his  long  residence  in  Michigan  Territory,  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  its  character  and  resources,  his  observations  possess  a  value 
which  can  only  be  attached  to  the  results  of  personal  examination  and 
comparison. 

Detroit,  March  5,  1823. 

Dear  Sir, 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  5th  Feb.,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  have 
it  in  my  power  to  answer  the  interrogatories  which  you  have  submitted  to 
me  for  information ;  as  I  have  had  a  very  good  opportunity  of  viewing 
the  extensive  tract  of  valuable  country,  lying  south  and  west  from  this 
place,  in  a  journey  which  I  made  to  Chicago,  in  the  summer  of  1821. 

There  are  large  tracts  of  unlocated  public  lands,  within  from  twenty  to 
sixty  miles  from  this  place,  which  can  be  had  at  the  minimum  price  of  one 
dollar  twenty-five  cents  per  acre  :  the  quality  of  these  lands  is,  generally, 
very  excellent,  a  great  deal  being  first  and  second  rate,  part  of  which  is 
well-watered.  The  growth,  on  all  the  rich,  dry  prairies,  is  principally 
blue  joint,  a  kind  of  grass  which  grows  to  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet,  and 
is  generally  esteemed,  by  good  judges,  to  be  nearly  equal  to  timothy  hay 
for  cattle.  The  winters,  in  this  country,  commence  from  the  1st  to  the 
25th  of  December,  and  terminate  from  the  beginning  to  the  last  of  March  ; 
and  are  milder  than  the  winters  under  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  in  the 
eastern  states.  The  cattle  and  sheep,  I  think,  to  do  well,  ought  to  be 
temporarily  housed,  under  thatched  roofs  ;  which  could  be  erected  with 
very  little  labour  or  expense.  In  relation  to  the  market  for  wool,  I  believe 
that  a  good  deal  of  the  article  might  be  disposed  of  in  the  state  of  Ohio, 
and  the  country  bordering  on  Lake  Erie;  at  all  events,  it  could  be  sent  to 
any  eastern  market,  including  New- York,  for  about  two  cents  per  pound, 
even  under  present  circumstances  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  great  canal  is  com- 
pleted, the  expense  of  transportation  from  this  territory,  will  be  a  mere 
trifle.  The  market  for  cattle  and  butter  will,  to  a  certain  extent,  and  for 
some  years  to  come,  be  Detroit,  Michilimackinac,  Green  Bay,  Drummond's 
Island,  Amherstburgh,  &c.  and  the  other  military  posts  in  the  vicinity  of 
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with  prairies  and  woodland,  and  is  moderately  elevated, 
but  not  hilly.     Lakes  and  springs  of  pure  water  are 


the  lakes  ;  but  the  great  and  ultimate  market,  for  all  the  extensive  tract 
of  country  bordering  on  the  lakes,  must  be  New-York. 

To  give  you  a  minute  and  full  description  of  the  country  would  require 
more  care  and  deliberation  than  my  present  avocations  will  admit :  but 
rest  assured,  that  I  never  travelled  over  a  more  excellent  tract  of  country 
than  that  which  lies  between  this  place  and  Lake  Michigan.  In  a  south 
and  westerly  course  from  the  Huron  to  the  St.  Joseph,  is,  certainly,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  districts,  considering  its  natural  state,  to  be  seen,  I 
believe,  in  America.  The  country  is  undulating,  the  prairies  dry  and  evi- 
dently salubrious,  interspersed  with  beautiful  lakes  of  excellent  water,  and 
bordered  with  fine  forests,  at  intervals,  resembling  oak  orchards,  and 
groves,  planted  by  the  hand  of  man.  The  lakes  contain  abundance  of 
fish,  are  of  various  dimensions,  from  one  to  six  miles  in  circumference, 
with  fine  outlets,  which  meander  through,  and  water  the  surrounding 
country.  The  country,  generally  speaking,  may  be  called  open  ;  affording 
a  variety  of  well-timbered  land,  and  prairies,  sometimes  interspersed  with 
tall  oaks  and  hickory,  and  varying  in  dimension,  from  one  to  six  miles  in 
circumference  ;  bordered  with  lofty  and  dense  forests,  bountifully  supplied 
with  every  variety  of  excellent  timber,  consisting  chiefly  of  maple,  hickory, 
oak,  beach,  walnut,  white  wood,  bass  wood,  &c.  It  was  during  the  latter 
part  of  August  when  I  passed  through,  and  the  prairies  were  literally 
covered  with  flowers  of  the  richest  hues,  from  the  lilly-white  to  the  impe- 
rial purple,  rich  orange,  crimson,  and  pink.  The  growth  of  vegetation  is 
remarkably  luxuriant,  and  the  streams  abound  with  the  purest  water,  run- 
ning over  gravelly  beds,  and  evidently  issuing  from  springs,  from  their 
extraordinary  coldness.  As  an  evidence  of  the  fine  grazing  which  the 
country  affords,  the  person  who  supplied  the  people  attending  the  treaty 
at  Chicago,  with  fresh  beef,  drove  about  two  hundred  head  from  Browns- 
town  to  Chicago,  a  distance  of  upwards  of  three  hundred  miles,  in 
eighteen  days,  in  the  month  of  August ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that 
the  beef  was  better  when  it  reached  the  latter  place,  than  when  it  left  the 
former.  Our  horses,  also,  lost  very  little  on  the  journey,  notwithstanding 
they  were  driven  hard,  and  had  not  a  mouthful  of  grain  of  any  kind,  during 
the  whole  journey. 

I  can  say  very  little  about  the  mineralogy  of  the  country,  as  the  rapid 
manner  in  which  we  travelled,  precluded  the  possibility  of  examination. 
Generally  speaking,  we  observed  very  few  stones  of  any  kind,  except  in 
one  instance,  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  from  Detroit,  we  passed 
o\er  a  considerable  extent  (about  one  mile,)  covered  with  large  pieces  of 
sand  or  free  stone,  varying  in  thickness  from  three  to  six  or  eight  inches 
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abundant,  and  even  in  the  driest  seasons  furnish  an  ex- 
uberant supply.  It  is  watered  by  the  St.  Joseph  of  lake 
Michigan,  by  Grand  River,  and  by  several  considerable 
streams  of  less  note,  all  of  which  are  of  a  clear  and 
healthful  character.  The  St.  Joseph  is  a  fine  navigable 
river,  whose  head  waters  approach  within  two  days'  ride 
of  Lake  Erie.  It  is  the  most  considerable  tributary 
stream  of  Lake  Michigan.  It  was  a  subject  of  regret 
to  me  that  my  continued  illness  prevented  me  from  re- 
turning with  this  party,  and  finally  induced  me  to  relin- 
quish the  idea  of  an  overland  journey.  After  a  deten- 
tion of  several  weeks,  I  embarked  on  board  the  schooner 
Decatur  at  Chicago,  on  the  23d  of  September,  reached 
Michilimackinac  on  the  30th,  and  returned  to  Detroit  on 
the  6th  of  October,  having  been  absent  a  little  more  than 
three  months. 

All  the  gentlemen,  with  whom  I  have  since  conversed 
respecting  the  character  of  the  grant,  have  expressed 
themselves  in  terms  of  high  approbation  of  the  qualities 
of  the  soil,  the  nature  and  growth  of  timber,  the  general 
face  of  the  country,  and  its  adaptation  to  the  purposes 
of  agriculture  and  grazing.  They  speak  with  admira- 
tion of  the  exuberance  of  the  growth  of  native  grasses 
which  covered  the  prairies  at  this  season,  the  pleasing 


and  of  remarkably  even  surface,  from  three  to  six,  eight,  and  ten  feet 
square.  The  soil  appears  to  be  extremely  warm  and  rich,  being,  in  many 
places,  a  deep,  rich,  black  loam,  mixed  with  small  gravel.  The  prairies, 
evidently,  to  my  mind,  owe  their  present  state  to  the  effect  of  fire,  which 
is  periodically  set  by  the  Indians,  either  accidentally  or  intentionally.  I 
am  convinced,  that  they  were,  originally,  covered  with  timber,  from  the 
circumstance  of  having  observed  considerable  tracts  covered  with  dry 
standing  trees,  burnt  at  the  roots  and  exhibiting  evident  marks  of  the 
effects  of  the  destructive  element.  Moreover,  how  could  these  small  prai- 
ries be  bordered  with  such  elegant  and  dense  forests,  without  any  appa- 
rent cause  for  this  difference,  either  in  the  quality  of  the  soil,  or  any 
other  natural  circumstance. 
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aspect  which  many  parts  of  the  country  derive  from  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  small  lakes  only  a  few  miles  in 
circumference,  and  above  all,  of  the  clearness  and  purity 
of  the  water  which  rises  in  this  portion  of  our  Western 
Country,  and  traverses  its  surface  in  the  form  of  innu- 
merable small  rivers,  brooks,  and  springs. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 


Observations,  interspersed  with   Mnecdotes,  illustrative  of 
Indian  Customs  and  Character. 

The  occasion  of  the  journey  whose  details  we  have 
now  closed,  and  the  number  of  Indians  of  different  na- 
tions, who  were  for  so  considerable  a  time  exposed  to 
our  daily  observation  and  scrutiny,  may  perhaps  sanction 
a  few  remarks  upon  their  more  obvious  mental  and  cor- 
poreal characteristics,  more  especially  their  manners  and 
customs.  But  it  is  a  subject  which  we  approach  with 
diffidence.  We  are  not  confident  that  anything  can  be 
offered  which  will  be  new,  and  we  are  solicitous  to  pre- 
sent nothing  which  does  not  bear  the  stamp  of  authen- 
ticity. 

To  investigate  the  subject  of  the  history  and  traditions 
of  the  Indians,  would  require  more  space,  and  better 
means  of  observation  and  comparison,  than  we  can  at 
present  command.  The  collection  of  the  traditions 
existing  among  the  Indians  is  of  itself  a  labour  that  de- 
mands years.  The  comparison  of  these  traditions  with 
the  observations  of  the  discoverers  and  early  French, 
English,  Spanish,  and  Scandinavian  writers  upon  the 
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aborigines,  requires  access  to  antique  works,  many  oj 
which  are  rarely  to  be  found  in  America,  and  some  of 
which  are  even  difficult  to  be  procured  in  Europe.  The 
rejection  of  all  that  is  vague,  contradictory,  or  irrelevant, 
in  these  two  great  means  of  information,  and  the  selec- 
tion and  composition  of  any  thing  like  a  clear,  methodi- 
cal, and  authentic  history  of  our  Indians,  is  a  work  that 
must  demand  time,  and  means  and  powers  of  discrimina- 
tion, neither  of  which  we  possess.  But  did  we  possess 
every  prerequisite,  still  the  nature  of  such  an  inquiry 
would  not  comport  with  the  main  object  or  with  the 
limits  of  the  present  performance. 

In  the  absence  of  these  advantages,  we  are  happy  to 
know  that  the  subject  has  for  some  years  engaged  the 
attention  and  occupied  the  leisure  hours  of  a  person 
whose  extensive  personal  observation,  and  ample  means 
of  research,  fully  qualify  him  for  the  task.  The  notes 
which  were  taken  on  this  subject  by  Governor  Cass, 
during  his  expedition  through  the  upper  lakes,  and  to  the 
sources  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  year  1820,  and  the  in- 
quiries which  he  has  since  unremittingly  directed  to 
the  history,  languages,  and  moral  and  physical  state  of 
the  Indian  tribes  living  within  the  United  States,  have 
resulted  in  the  collection  of  a  mass  of  original  informa- 
tion which  constitutes  in  itself  a  MS.  library.*     And  the 


*  History  and  language  of  the  pottowattomies.  We  have  been 
permitted  to  make  the  following  extracts  from  a  letter  of  Dr.  Wolcott, 
communicating  the  results  of  his  inquiries  respecting  the  history  and  lan- 
guage of  the  Pottowattomies.  This  letter,  it  will  be  perceived,  was 
written  as  a  reply,  in  part,  to  the  printed  queries  of  Governor  Cass  con- 
cerning the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  Indians.  The  views  it 
presents  will  not  be  considered  less  interesting  that  they  have  been  taken 
from  the  pages  of  a  familiar  private  correspondence,  nnr  the  philological 
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progress  which  has  already  been  made  in  the  digestion, 
examination,  and  comparison  of  these  MSS.  with  autho- 
rities of  every  period,  of  every  country,  and  of  every 


deductions  less  valuable  for  the  sprightly  and  unpremeditated  vein  in 
which  they  are  unfolded. 

Dear  Governor, 

Thank  God,  I  can  at  last  in  part  disburthen  my  conscience  of  a  crime 
that  has  long  laid  heavy  upon  it,  the  crime  of  neglecting  to  comply  with 
your  repeated  requests  respecting  your  Queries.  Many  a  time  and  oft, 
when  I  cast  a  rueful  glance  over  that  interminable  string  of  "  Inquiries/' 
which  could  not  be  answered  properly  by  a  philosopher,  till  after  at  least 
ten  years'  study,  "  with  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot,"  I  have  wished 
them  at  the  bottom  of  the  Red  Sea,  along  with  so  many  other  wicked  spi- 
rits, whose  only  object  on  earth  was  to  disturb  the  repose  of  quiet,  lazy 
people,  like  myself.  Could  the  necessary  knowledge  be  acquired  by  the 
use  of  any  kind  of  machinery,  could  it  be  accomplished  by  the  power  of 
steam,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  no  difficulty.  It  is  only  to  buy  an  engine 
snd  the  thing  is  done.  But  to  find  a  person  well  acquainted  with  the  In- 
dian tongue  who  knows  any  thing  about  any  other  language  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  or  who  can  be  made  to  comprehend  its  most  simple  princi- 
ples, is  a  pretty  impossible  sort  of  an  affair.  Nevertheless,  I  have  endea- 
voured to  do  a  little  something  to  quiet  certain  stirrings  and  twitchings 
somewhere  about  the  region  of  the  pericardium,  which  have  for  a  long 
time  troubled  me  exceedingly,  more  especially  whenever  my  eyes  happen- 
ed to  rest  upon  a  little  ugly  looking  book,  full  of  notes  of  interrogation. 
That  I  have  done  s.o  little,  and  that  I  have  done  that  little  so  imperfectly,  is 
only  to  be  excused  from  the  consideration  that  I  have  worked  without 
tools.  I  have  been  in  the  situation  and  met  with  the  success,  you  will 
perhaps  say,  of  a  man  who  should  attempt  to  polish  a  diamond  with  a 
wood  rasp,  or  fashion  a  watch  with  a  sledge-hammer.  That  I  have  de- 
layed it  so  long  cannot,  be  excused  at  all,  unless  you  would  accept  of  the 
true  plea,  that  I  was  deterred  by  the  hopelessness  of  the  task,  and  you 
shall  have  full  leave  to  laugh  when  I  tell  you  that  the  confusion  and  want 
of  arrangement  in  the  papers  arise  from  want  of  time.  But  it  is  literally 
true.  Since  I  commenced  my  inquiries,  some  weeks  ago,  respecting  the 
construction  of  the  language,  I  have  kept  myself  constantly  at  it  night  and 
day ;  but  I  found  such  amazing  difficulty  at  every  step  that  my  progress 
has  been  but  slow,  and  it  is  now  too  late  to  make  any  attempt  at  arrange- 
ment, as  Captain  Whiting  is  ready  to  start.  All  but  what  relates  to  lan- 
guage has  been  written  for  a  long  time,  and  a  meagre  account  it  is.  But 
the  truth  is.  that  of  al!  thr   tribes  and  nations  tliat  nr.ople  this  Globe  th^ 
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degree  of  merit,  justifies  the  public  in  anticipating  from 
his  pen  an  elementary  work  upon  the  aborigines,  which 
every  person  who  has  directed  his  thoughts  to  the  sub- 


Pottowattomies  have  the  least  that  is  peculiar  in  their  manners  and 
customs,  or  interesting  in  their  history.  The  only  very  prominent  trait 
in  their  character  is  their  universal  and  insatiahle  love  of  ardent  spirits, 
and  that  is  common  to  all  the  tribes  who  are  so  lucky  as  to  live  in  a  statu 
of  frequent  intercourse  with  Christian  men.  Their  traditions  boast  of  no 
great  men,  of  no  glorious  actions.  They  have  seldom  been  disturbed  by 
wars  or  commotions,  but  have  lived  and  died  in  peace  and  obscurity. 
The  inquirer  into  their  manners,  customs,  institutions,  and  history,  is  a 
gleaner  in  a  barren  field.  My  pitiful  gleanings  I  would  have  sent  to  you 
long  ago,  but  was  ashamed  to  do  so  till  I  could  send  with  them  what  infor- 
mation I  could  collect  upon  the  most  important  and  curious  branch  of  the 
whole  subject — their  language.  And  curious  and  important  it  is  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  I  regret  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  push  my  re- 
searches farther  ;  but  my  helps  are  so  small  that  I  can  travel  but  slowly 
in  the  road  to  knowledge.  Besides,  I  have  not  been  much  accustomed  to 
such  investigations,  and  have  not  perhaps  made  the  most  skilful  use  of 
the  few  advantages  I  had.  At  any  rate  it  has  cost  infinite  questionings 
and  cross-questionings,  and  more  mental  labour  than  I  have  been  guilty 
of  before  for  many  years,  to  acquire  what  I  have  acquired.  What  I  have 
gained  is  I  believe  very  correct,  and  has  excited  in  me  a  strong  desire  to 
proceed  farther.  I  fear  the  only  way  to  do  that  is,  as  the  boys  say,  "  to 
begin  at  the  beginning,"  and  learn  the  language  thoroughly,  an  enterprise 
so  arduous,  so  appalling,  as  to  make  a  lazy  man  shudder  at  the  thoughts 
of  it.  What  I  have  learned  is  sufficient  to  show  that  it  is  a  very  singular 
language  ;  a  strange  mixture  of  rudeness  and  refinement.  It  is  very  de- 
ficient in  substantives  expressing  abstract  ideas  ;  has  no  case,  properly  so 
called ;  has  no  articles  ;  but  few  conjunctions  and  prepositions,  and  not 
many  adverbs  ;  but  the  comparison  of  its  adjectives  is  beautifully  regular, 
and  the  verb,  by  the  almost  infinite  variety  of  its  inflections,  makes  up  for 
all  deficiencies  in  the  other  parts  of  the  language.  It  has  no  participles, 
that  I  can  discover,  though  such  may  very  possibly  exist  and  I  be  ignorant 
of  the  fact.  Most,  perhaps  all,  of  its  nouns  and  adjectives  can  be  turned 
into  verbs  ;  for  instance,  nag-e-toash-ke-shau,  a  horse,  becomes  ne-nag-e- 
toash-ke-shau-yoa,  I  am  a  horse  ;  so  mee-au-net,  bad,  becomes  a  verb,  ne~ 
me-au-nes,  I  am  bad,  (ugly  ;)  ke-mee-au-nes,  thou  art  bad  ;  mee-au-ne- 
ze,  he  is  bad,  or  ugly,  for  they  are  synonymous  terms.  I  have  observed 
above  that  there  was  no  case,  properly  so  called,  some  of  their  substan- 
tives are  however  inflected,  to  distinguish  the  agent  from  the  object, 
where  both  arc  in  the  third  person.     In  all  cases  where  the  agent  is  the 
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ject  has  admitted  to  be  a  desideratum  in  our  vernacular 
literature. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  would  evince  no  ordina- 
ry degree  of  literary  hardihood,  to  undertake  a  discus- 
sion of  subjects  for  which  our  means  are  so  inadequate. 
Still,  as  our  collections  and  observations  on  Indian  lan- 
first  or  second  person,  it  is  shown  by  the  change  of  the  verb,  and  no 
change  is  necessary  in  the  object.     Thus — 

I  struck  Met-taa-wau,        N'gee-wu-poat-won,  Met-taa-wau, 
He  struck  Met-taa-wau,     Oa-gee-wu-poat-won,  Met-taa-wau-yun. 
Thou  lovest  a  dog,  Kee-tah-bah-nah,  Oa-nu-moash, 

He  loves  a  dog,  Oa-tah-bah-non,  Oa-nu-moash-un, 

A  dog  loves  hinij  Oa-tah-bah-non,  Oa-nu-moash,  or 

Oa-nu-moash,  Oa-tah-bah-non. 

This  change  seems  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  a  regular  declension. 
for  it  appertains,  I  believe,  to  all  names  of  animate  objects,  and  such 
others  as  the  Indians  are  in  the  habit  of  making  nominatives  to  active 
verbs.  The  name  of  any  thing  that  could  not  take  upon  itself  the  action 
expressed  in  the  verb  of  course  could  not  be  its  nominative,  and  may  re- 
main the  same  whether  the  nominative  be  in  the  first  or  third  person. 
For  instance,  it  causes  no  uncertainty  to  say  Oa-tah-bah-non,  saa-mau. 
It  evidently  means,  he  loves  tobacco,  because  tobaeco  is  incapable  of  the 
action  of  loving,  and  can  therefore  only  be  the  objective  of  the  verb  love.5?. 
Consequently  saa-mau,  and  all  similar  substantives,  are  indeclinable  in 
this  language.  The  following  are  a  few  examples  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  objective  is  formed  : 

Nominative.  Objective. 

A  man,  Ne-ne,  Ne-ne-wun, 

Ahorse,  Nag-e-toash-ke-shau,  Nag-e-toask-ke-shau-yun\ 

A  muskrat,  Shush-koa,  Shush-koa-yun, 

A  raccoon,  Es-se-bun,  Es-se-bun-en, 

A  tree,  Mee-tuk,  Mee-tuk-goan. 

The  manner  in  which  they  express  possession  is  by  placing  the  worn 
oa-toa  after  the  noun  possessor,  thus — 

Met-taa-wau,  oatoa,  pwau-gun,  Met-taa-wau,  his  pipe.. 

Mix-ee-mauk,  oatoa,  koaraon,  Mix-ee-mauk,  his  knife- 
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guage,  and  some  connected  points,  are  extensive,  and 
have  been  prosecuted  under  circumstances  of  unusual 
advantage,  we  do  not  relinquish  the  idea  of  submitting 
to  the  public  the  results  which  we  have  obtained,  either 

So  that  this  seems  to  be  the  declension  of  the  nouns — 

Nominative  Met-taa-wau, 

Possessive,  Met-taa-wau,  oatoa, 

Objective,  Met-taa-wau-yun. 

As  the  form  either  of  the  noun  or  verb  shows  the  object,  and  conse- 
quently the  agent,  the  relative  position  of  the  verb  and  its  nominative  be- 
comes immaterial,  and  it  is  at  the  pleasure  of  the  speaker  to  place  the 
nominative  before  or  after  the  verb. 

The  adjectives  are  varied  to  express  number,  as — 

An  ugly  man,  Mee-au-ne-ze-ne-ne, 

Ugly  men,  Mee-au-ne-ze-tshuk,  ne-ne-wuk, 

A  handsome  man,  Wu-nee-ze,  ne-ne, 

Handsome  men,  Wu-nee-zeek,  ne-ne-wuk. 

The  men  use  the  word  nee-kon  to  express  my  friend ;  the  women  say 
Kuua-tshee.  I  believe  there  are  some  other  words  used  exclusively  by 
one  or  the  other  sex,  but  I  do  not  know  what  they  are. 

They  have  but  one  plural,  and  they  make  not  the  slightest  distinction 
between  a  limited  and  an  unlimited  plural. 

I  should  judge  that  they  are  not  much  given  to  compound  their  words, 
but  it  would  require  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  their  language 
than  I  possess  to  speak  with  certainty  upon  the  subject.  One  of  their 
most  evident  compounds  is  the  word  nag-e-toash-ke-shau,  a  horse,  which 
is  compounded  of  n'goat,  one,  and  oush-ke-she,  hoof,  meaning  the  hoof 
of  one  piece  as  distinguished  from  other  animals  whose  hoofs  are  split. 

The  verb  is  the  all-important  part  of  speech  in  this  language,  and  is,  I 
suspect,  far  more  varied,  more  perfect,  and  beautiful,  than  the  same  por- 
tion of  any  other  language  now  spoken  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  va- 
ries to  express  the  only  three  grand  modifications  of  time,  the  present,  past, 
and  future ;  and  also  to  agree  with  its  nominative  in  number  and  person. 
But  its  grand  peculiarity  is  what  you  term  its  personal  form,  or  its  agree- 
ment in  number  and  person  with  its  objective  as  well  as  its  nominative 
case.  I  believe  that  this  form,  in  which  the  verb,  by  its  own  variations, 
indicates  the  person  and  number  of  the  object  or  objects  acted  upon,  is 
u.nknown,except  in  our  Indian  languages.    Is  it  not  ?  and  does  it  not 
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through  the  distinguished  individual  we  have  mentioned, 
or  through  another  channel.  At  present  we  shall  con- 
fine ourselves  to  a  few  remarks  upon  the  manners  and 

add  greatly  to  their  perspicuity  and  precision?  Reflected  action  is  also 
shown  by  the  variations  of  the  verb  itself,  thus — 

Kee-tah-bah-nah-men,  We  love,  becomes 

Kee-tah-bah-n'dez-oa-men,  We  love  ourselves,  and 

Kee-tah-bah-n'de-mcn,  We  love  one  another. 

The  infinitive  undergoes  some  very  singular  variations,  which,  I  sup- 
pose, have  their  rules,  although  I  cannot  see  them.  It  not  only  varies  to 
agree  with  its  governing  verb  in  time,  but  also  in  number  and  person, 
thus — 

I  am  glad  to  drink,  N'men-wu-n'don,  aa-mee-nuk-wu-on, 

Thou  art  glad  to  drink,  Kee-men-wu-n'don,  aa-mee-nuk-wu-un. 

He  is  glad  to  drink,  Oa-men-wu-n'don,  aa-mee-nuk-waat, 

We  are  glad  to  drink,  Kee-men-wu-n'dau-men,  aa-mee-nuk-wu-unk, 

I  loved  to  drink,  N'gee-men-wu-n'don,  aa-wee-mee-nuk-wu-on, 

I  shall  love  to  drink,  N'dau-men-wu  n'don,  aa-wee-mee-nuk-wu-on. 

Here  the  past  infinitive  is  formed  from  the  present  by  the  addition  of 
wee  ;  the  future  infinitive  is  the  same  as  the  past,  and  all  varying  with 
every  person  both  in  the  singular  and  plural.  The  verbs,  generally  speak- 
ing, seem  to  be  very  regular,  the  past  tense  being  formed  by  prefixing  gee 
to  the  present,  and  the  future  by  prei.xing  gee,  and  sometimes  dau. 

There  are  some  irregular  verbs  in  the  language,  but  how  numerous  they 
are,  and  how  irregular,  I  cannot  say.  You  will  find  the  verb  to  love  car- 
ried through  most  of  its  variations,  and  the  other  regular  verbs  are  de- 
clined in  the  same  manner.  The  verb,  as  you  will  observe  in  the  personal 
forms,  always  includes  the  idea  of  the  objective  pronoun  him,  thus — 

N'dah-bah-nah,  means  I  love  him, 

N'dah-bah-nah,  ne-ne,  I  love  him  man. 

I  have  made  an  attempt  to  translate  the  Lord's  prayer  into  Indian, 
and  a  rude  attempt  it  is.  Many  of  the  ideas  contained  in  it  have  no 
words  to  express  .them  in  Indian,  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  change 
iheform  of  expression,  which  I  have  retranslated  into  English  as  literally 
as  possible. 

I  am  not  certain  that  you  will  find  my  mark  of  accent  a  very  sure 
^uicie  in  pronunciation-     Where  the  word  contains  no  more  than  three 
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customs  of  the  aborigines,  as  evinced  in  numerous"  in- 
stances of  individual  enterprise,  action,  feeling,  or  opi- 
nion. These  anecdotes,  although  some  of  them  are 
taken  from  other  tribes,  are  intended  chiefly  to  illustrate 
the  character  of  those  tribes,  of  whose  oratory  and  di- 
plomatic powers  we  wish  our  account  of  the  foregoing 
proceedings  to  be  considered  as  a  specimen— to  the 

syllables  they  are  generally  all  accented,  and  where  it  contains  more  thai* 
three  syllables,  if  there  can  be  said  to  be  any  rule  respecting  it,  it  is  that 
the  accent  falls  on  alternate  syllables.  In  many  cases  it  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  a  syllable  should  be  marked  as  accented  or  not,  the  difference 
between  it  and  the  other  accented  syllables  being  so  slight  as  to  be  scarcely 
distinguishable. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  conform  to  your  system  of  orthography  with 
only  one  variation,  which  is  in  the  letter  a,  as  it  is  heard  in  father.  I 
have  spelt  it  ah,  which  appeared  to  me  the  best  way  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  a  followed  by  r.  But  the  distinction  I  suspect  was  unnecessary,  for, 
as  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  the  sound  of  r  is  unknown  in  the  lan- 
guage. Neither  do  I  recollect  to  have  found  the  sound  of  /,  though  both 
may  exist  and  I  not  know  it. 

One  thing  is  very  remarkable,  and  that  is  the  close  resemblance  which 
this  language  bears  in  its  construction  to  the  Delaware,  the  verb  in  both 
having  the  same  personal  forms  running  through  all  the  tenses  and  per- 
sons, and  extending  to  their  oblique  cases  as  in  the  instance  "  What  I 
tell  you,"  &c.  It  appears  to  me  the  strongest  proof  of  the  common  ori- 
gin of  the  two  nations  ;  for  it  cannot  rationally  be  supposed  that  such  a 
peculiarity  as  that,  and  which  is  unknown  to  other  languages,  could  be 
found  in  these  two  nations ;  unless  one  of  them  derived  it  from  the  other. 
Whether  there  is  any  resemblance  in  the  words  of  the  two  languages, 
you  will  be  able  to  determine,  as  you  will  have  vocabularies,  at  least  par- 
tial ones,  of  both. 

I  suppose  by  this  time  you  will  have  another  book  of  "  Queries"  under 
way,  with  which  you  will  favour  your  friends  in  due  time.  Should  you  be 
desirous  that  I  should  make  farther  inquiries,  please  to  signify  it,  and  I 
promise  a  more  prompt  attention  to  your  requests  than  I  have  given  here- 
tofore. And  now  I  will  not  say  another  word  on  the  subject  of  Indian 
languages,  except  that  I  am  as  glad  to  escape  from  it,as  we  were  to  escape 
from  the  unheard  of  comforts  of  Sandy  lake.  Don't  you  feel  a  horror 
creeping  over  you  every  time  the  idea  recurs  to  your  memory  ?  I  never 
think  of  it,  but,  like  the  Pharisee,  I  thank  God  that  I  am  not  as  other  men 
-Jntllsn  traders  and  dwdlcrs  on  the  borders  of  Sandy  lake, 
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Chippewas,  Otto  was,  and  Potto  wattomies ;  or  to  those 
brother-tribes,  whose  languages  are  capable  of  being 
identified  as  cions  of  the  Algonquin  stock. 

There  is  so  much  resemblance  in  the  character  and 
customs  of  all  the  American  tribes  living  east  of  the 
Rocky  mountains,   (we  know  nothing,  comparatively 
speaking,  of  those  living  west  of  this  chain,)  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  determine  what  ceremonies,  institutions, 
or  opinions  are  peculiar  to  each,  or  to  any  particular  na- 
tion.    The  most  prominent  trait  in  the  character  of  all 
the  tribes  at  the  present  day ;  the  trait  which  obtrudes 
itself  first  to  our  notice  ;  which  exercises,  and  which  is 
calculated  hereafter  to  exercise  the  most  important  in- 
fluence upon  their  present  and  future  condition,  and 
upon  their  ultimate  fate,  is  their  strong,  deep,  and  univer- 
sal passion  for  ardent  spirits.     Habit,  which  is  powerful 
among  civilized  nations,  seems  to  fix  itself  with  irresisti- 
ble force  upon  the  savage  mind  ;  and  it  still  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  any  laws  of  prevention,  any  force  of 
reasoning,  orany  power  of  persuasion,  are  capable  of  era- 
dicating this  deep-seated  arid  prevailing  habit.     How 
this  desire  originated,  how  it  has  grown  with  their  growth, 
and  spread  with  their  expansion  and  dispersion  from  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic,  are  questions  comparatively  unim- 
portant.    It  is  sufficient  for  the  philanthropist,  for  the 
teacher,  and  for  the  Christian,  to  know  that  it  exists 
more  extensively  at  the  present  day  than  at  any  former 
period  ;  that  its  baneful  current  is  spreading  deeper  and 
wider  every  hour,  carrying  want,  disease,  crime,  and  de- 
population in  its  course,  and  threatening  to  sweep  before 
it  the  enfeebled  remains  of  this  once  mighty  people. 

The  negotiations  with  the  commissioners  at  Chi- 
cago had  been  protracted  many  days  by  the  various 
propositions  and  modifications  proposed  on  each 
side.     When  the  terms  had  been  finally  settled,  impa- 
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lience  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  became  the  ruling" 
passion  with  those  who  had  before  evinced  the  greatest 
disposition  to  procrastinate  and  delay ;  and  they  could 
hardly  wait  for  the  necessary  writings  to  be  drawn.  But 
it  was  the  present  of  liquor  which  they  had  stipulated 
should  accompany  the  goods,  which  caused  the  greatest 
impatience.  "  My  Father,"  said  the  venerable  Topina- 
bee,  the  most  aged  and  respected  chief  of  this  nation,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  Governor  Cass,  "  we  are  very  thirsty 
for  some  of  that  milk  you  have  brought  for  us.  We 
wish  it  to  be  given  to  us.  We  can  no  longer  restrain 
our  thirst."  Being  told  that  the  goods  were  not  yet 
ready  to  be  issued — "  Give  us,"  he  rejoined,  "  the  whis- 
key !  we  care  not  for  the  rest."* 

Instances  are  known  where  they  have  even  been  will- 
ing to  barter  their  moral  reputation  to  procure  this 
liquid  poison. 

Some  years  ago  a  noted  warrior  of  the  Pottowattomie 
tribe  presented  himself  to  the  Indian  agent  at  Chicago, 
as  one  of  the  chief  men  of  his  village,  observing,  with 
the  customary  simplicity  of  the  Indian,  that  he  was  a 
very  good  man,  and  a  good  friend  to  the  Americans,  and 
concluding  with  a  request  for  a  dram  of  whiskey.  The 
agent  replied,  that  it  was  not  his  practice  to  give  whis- 
key to  good  men — that  good  men  never  asked  for  whis- 
key, and  never  drank  it  when  it  was  voluntarily  offered. 
That  it  was  bad  Indians  only  who  demanded  whiskey. 
"  Then,"  replied  the  Indian  quickly,  in  broken  English, 
"  me  d — n  rascal  !"f 

A  great  proportion  of  their  deaths  are  owing  to  the 
immediate  or  remote  effects  of  this  practice. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1822,  a  Chippewa  chief, 

"  CJovrrnor  Cass.  t  Mr.  Mack. 
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called  Sassaba,  or  The  Count,  embarked  in  a  canoe  at 
Point  aux  Pins  with  his  wife  and  child,  and  another  man, 
called  Odaubit,  with  his  wife  and  child,  with  the  design 
of  visiting  the  Sault  of  St.  Mary.  They  had  been  en- 
gaged in  drinking  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  and  were 
quite  intoxicated.  They  had  not  proceeded  far,  when 
those  who  had  a  few  moments  before  observed  them 
from  the  shore  were  surprised  at  the  sudden  disappear- 
ance of  the  canoe.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  canoe 
wras  upset  by  a  sudden  flaw  of  wind,  or  by  the  unguard- 
ed conduct  of  those  within.  Every  person  perished, 
and  was  carried  over  the  falls,  except  Odaubit,  who 
reached  shore,  but  in  such  a  state  of  intoxication  that 
he  has  never  been  able  to  recollect  distinctly  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  their  misfortune. 

Among  the  Chippewas,  there  exists  an  ancient  cus- 
tom, which  appears  to  have  originally  had  for  its  object 
the  exciting  and  keeping  alive  that  high  spirit  of  gene- 
rosity, which  has  ever  been  esteemed  so  great  a  virtue 
among  them.  To  this  end,  it  was  at  any  time  compe- 
tent for  an  individual  to  challenge  this  spirit  in  any  other 
individual,  whose  totem  or  tribal  mark  was  different  from 
his  own.  The  person  whose  generosity  had  thus  been 
put  to  the  test,  in  order  to  preserve  his  character  unsul- 
lied, and  without  suspicion  of  avarice,  generally  pre- 
sented to  the  challenger  a  part,  or  all,  of  any  description 
of  property  or  effects  most  valued  by  him,  which  he 
happened  then  to  have  in  his  possession.  When  the 
present  given  consists  of  food  or  drink,  there  appears 
to  be  some  obligation  on  the  receiver  to  eat  or  drink  all 
that  is  presented.  This  custom  is  called  striking  the 
totem  ;  but  it  has  now  nearly  dwindled  into  a  means  of 
procuring  liquor. 

During  the  year  1824,  an  active  young  Chippewa  at 
St,  Mary's,  whose  name  was  Shingauba,  struck,  as  the 
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phrase  is,  the  totem  of  Neegaubeyun,  belonging  to  the 
Band  of  the  Crane.  The  latter  presented,  on  this  occa- 
sion, a  quantity  of  whiskey,  far  greater  than  any  one  in- 
dividual could  drink  on  one  occasion,  without  the  most 
imminent  danger  of  its  putting  him  to  death.  But  the 
latter,  resolving  to  prove  himself  equal  to  the  emer- 
gency, drank  the  whole.  He  then  lay  down.  His 
companions,  supposing  he  would  recover  by  the  next 
morning,  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  report  his  case, 
that  medical  aid  might  be  administered,  until  it  was  too 
late.  He  died  about  daybreak.  It  would  be  easy  to 
support  the  overwhelming  evidence  of  facts,  which 
prove  the  existence  of  this  passion,  with  arguments 
drawn  from  philosophy  and  nature :  but  it  is  unneces- 
sary. 

The  gravity  of  manner,  and  stern  dignity  of  deport- 
ment maintained  by  the  Indians,  in  their  official  inter- 
course with  white  men,  had  led  the  early  writers  to  con- 
clude that  they  were  strangers  to  those  lighter  emotions, 
which  display  themselves  in  occasional  sallies  of  wit  and 
humour :  but  this  has  been  subsequently  shown  to  have 
been  a  premature  conclusion.  No  person  who  has  en- 
joyed frequent  opportunities  of  observing  the  Indian 
character,  as  it  appears  in  the  social  scenes  of  ordinary 
life,  without  observing  that  they  possess  a  strong  relish 
for  witticism,  and  evince  a  propensity  to  indulge  in  ridi- 
cule, drollery,  and  sarcasm.  In  fact,  no  two  persons 
can  be  more  unlike  than  the  orator,  in  all  the  stiff  forma- 
lity of  a  public  council,  and  the  same  person  in  the  re- 
laxed circle  of  his  family  lodge,  or  when  seated  as  a 
spectator  of  the  village  sports. 

In  the  defence  of  Fort  Meigs,  during  the  late  war, 
Gen.  Harrison  so  completely  protected  his  troops  by 
long  and  deep  entrenchments,  that  the  Indians  were 
prevented  from  doing  much  injury.     "  It  is  hard,"  said 
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Teeumseh,   a  short  time  afterward,   "to  fight  people 
who  live  like  groundhogs."* 

On  the  Wisconsin  portage,  in  the  year  1820,  an  In- 
dian requested  Gov.  Cass  to  have  an  officer  of  the  In- 
dian Department  removed.  On  inquiring  the  cause,  the 
countenance  of  the  Indian  lightened  into  a  smile,  and 
assumed  an  air  of  archness.  "  I  suppose,"  continued 
the  governor,  "it  is  because  he  prevents  any  whiskey 
from  going  into  the  Indian  country."  "  No  !"  replied 
the  Indian,  "  he  drinks  it  all  up  himself,  so  that  none 
can  reach  us." 

Some  years  ago,  an  Indian  bought  a  quantity  of 
liquor  from  a  trader  at  Green  Bay,  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  severest  winter  weather.  It  intoxicated  him  to 
such  a  degree,  that  he  lay  out  over  night,  and  was  frozen 
to  death.  An  acquaintance  of  this  person  soon  after- 
ward applied  to  the  Indian  Agent  at  that  place  for  some 
whiskey.  The  Agent  availed  himself  of  this  striking 
occurrence,  to  warn  the  applicant  of  the  bad  conse- 
quences of  drinking.  "Ah!"  replied  the  Indian,  "the 
whiskey  that  that  person  drank  was  bought  from  a 
trader,  and  was  mixed  with  so  much  water  that  it  froze 
in  his  body.  That  was  the  cause  of  his  death.  But 
your  whiskey,  (making  a  pointed  allusion  to  the  intem- 
perate habits  of  the  Agent,)  is  pure  and  strong,  and  no 
such  bad  effects  are  to  be  apprehended  from  it."f 

At  the  treaty  held  at  Greenville  during  the  late  war,, 
Gov.  Shelby,  of  Kentucky,  Gen.  Harrison,  and  Judge 
Parke,  of  Indiana,  were  associated  as  Commissioners. 
The  Indians  had  been  so  much  harassed  by  the  Ken- 
tucky militia,  that  they  felt  some  anxiety  to  see  Governor 
Shelby;  but  from  the  pressure  of  other  duties,  he  could 

'  Branuan'a  Oflicir.I  Letters.  4  Lt.  Col.  Laurence. 
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not  attend.  Gen.  Cass  was  appointed  to  fill  the 
vacancy.  The  Indians,  who  had  not  been  informed  of 
this  change,  mistook  the  latter  for  Gov.  Shelby,  whom 
they  had  singled  out  as  the  subject  of  witticism.  The 
chief  who  first  spoke,  made  use  of  the  usual  term  of 
salutation  to  Gen.  Harrison  and  Judge  Parke  :  then  turn- 
ing to  Gen.  Cass,  with  a  peculiar  air  and  emphasis,  and 
as  if  recollecting  a  person  who  had  been  overlooked, 
extended  his  hand,  saying,  "  How  de  do,  Brother  Ken- 
tuck  melish  !"* 

Passion,  in  the  Indian  breast,  ever  exists  in  excess. 
They  love  or  hate,  they  mourn  or  rejoice,  they  are  cruel 
or  merciful,  kind  or  ferocious,  in  a  greater  degree  than 
civilized  and  refined  nations,  whose  passions  are  curbed 
by  certain  forms  of  propriety,  or  restrained  by  certain 
maxims  of  decorum :  and  these  affections  generally 
succeed  each  other  with  surprising  rapidity.  Cruel  and 
revengeful  only  by  education  whenever  they  come  to 
give  way  to  the  feelings  of  nature,  or  the  dictates  of 
humanity,  they  exhibit  virtues  which  Christians  need  not 
blush  to  imitate.  When  they  determine  to  give  life, 
they  generally  give  every  thing  with  it,  which,  in  their 
conception,  appertains  to  it.  Acts  of  kindness  are 
grateiully  remembered.  Favours  bestowed  on  the  fa- 
ther ar^  often  rewarded  by  the  son.  Attentions  shown  to 
the  child  are  cherished  with  pleasure  by  the  mother,  and 
trifling  presents  given  to  the  grown-up  youths  are  dis- 
played with  joy  among  their  companions,  accompanied 
with  praises  of  the  donor,  whose  generosity  no  length  of 
time  can  efface  from  their  memory.  The  virtues  of 
generosity  and  hospitality,  ever  conspicuous  in  their  own 
character,  are  most  highly  appreciated  in  those  nations 
with  whom  they  are  in  habits  of  intercourse.     These 

*  Got.  Cass. 
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virtues  are  not  confined  to  any  particular  state  of  their 
connexions  or  affairs,  pacific  or  warlike.  They  are 
carried  with  them,  and  cherished  even  on  their  most  se- 
cret and  deadly  expeditions  against  their  enemies.  On 
these  occasions,  singular  instances  of  heroism,  or  great 
acts  of  daring,  seldom  fail  to  stay  the  uplifted  axe,  or 
arrest  the  levelled  gun. 

Several  years  ago,  a  party  of  Ricaras  surprised  and 
attacked  an  encampment  of  Sioux,  and  killed  six  men. 
They  then  fled,  and  returning  upon  their  track,  recross- 
ed  the  Missouri,  and  encamped  on  the  southern  or  south- 
western bank.  Soon  after,  a  party  of  Sioux  came  up 
in  pursuit,  and  appeared  on  the  opposite  shore. 
"  Come,"  said  they,  "  we  have  some  tobacco  for  you. 
If  you  are  brave  men,  come  and  take  it !  Are  you 
afraid  ?  We  are  not  so  numerous  as  you  are.  Why  do 
you  run  ?  One  of  the  Sioux  now  determined  to  sacrifice 
himself  to  prove  the  truth  of  their  assertions.  He  col- 
lected presents  of  tobacco  from  all  around,  then  divest- 
ing himself  of  his  clothes,  tied  the  presents  in  a  small 
bundle  upon  his  neck,  and  plunging  into  the  river,  swam 
across  and  threw  down  the  tobacco  at  the  feet  of  his 
enemies.  He  then  sat  down  with  his  back  towards 
them,  that  any  of  the  warriors  who  felt  a  disposition 
might  despatch  him.  The  Ricara  warriors  covered 
him  with  presents  of  cloth,  blankets,  and  other  valu- 
ables, and  then  peacefully  departed  without  uttering  a 
word.* 

Their  dread  of  captivity  sometimes  leads  them  to 
perform  acts  of  desperation,  which  are  shocking  to  hu- 
manity ;  but  which,  in  their  views,  are  deeds  of  chival- 
rous honour  or  noble  martyrdom. 

*  Col.  W.  Dickson 
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A  band  on  the  Missouri  had  fortified  their  ground 
with  pickets,  and  arranged  its  defences  in  so  effectual  a 
manner,  that  those  who  assailed  them  lost  at  the  first 
onset  upwards  of  twenty  men.  The  leader  of  the  as- 
sailants then  proceeded  to  take  the  place  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  He  commenced  digging  a  trench  at  a 
point  where  he  was  protected  from  the  missiles  of  the 
besieged,  covering  his  diggers  as  he  advanced  with  some 
moveable  pieces  of  wood.  He  continued  this  trench  in 
an  irregular  course  until  he  passed  beneath  the  pickets, 
and  then  conducted  his  men  into  the  centre  of  this  rude 
garrison,  which  they  took  and  exterminated.  A  woman, 
who  had  escaped  the  first  struggle,  and  retired  with  her  two 
female  children  a  short  distance,  as  she  saw  her  enemies 
coming  towards  her,  tomahawked  both  her  children  in 
their  sight,  and  then  exclaiming  that  neither  her  children 
nor  herself  should  ever  cut  wood  or  carry  water  for  their 
enemies,  stabbed  herself.* 

We  should  charitably  consider  these  barbarities  as  the 
effects  of  wrong  education,  and  false  ideas  of  independ- 
ence and  heroism,  while  we  ought  to  regard  their  virtues 
as  the  unerring  evidences  that  nature  has  made  them 
subjects  of  cultivation  as  well  as  us,  and  that  we  are 
called  by  our  superior  knowledge  and  refinement,  to 
yield  them  all  the  helps  we  can,  to  mitigate  the  severity 
of  their  condition,  and  to  dispel  their  false  principles  of 
action. 

No  female  captive  is  ever  saved  by  them  for  base 
motives,  or  need  to  fear  the  violation  of  her  honour. 
The  whole  history  of  their  wars  may  be  challenged  for 
a  solitary  instance  of  the  violation  of  female  chastity. 
When  they  resolve  to  spare  life,  they  also  resolve  to 
spare  that  reputation  without  which  life  is  not  worth 

*  Col.  W.  Dickson. 
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possessing.  They  treat  them  with  kindness  and  atten- 
tion, carrying  them  dry  across  rivers,  and  directing  what 
is  accounted  an  act  of  distinguished  attention,  that  their 
hair  shall  be  combed  every  morning.  The  precise  rea- 
sons for  this  trait  of  their  character  have  never  been 
explained.  Innate  principles  of  virtue  can  hardly  be 
supposed  to  be  sufficient  to  produce  so  universal  an 
effect,  though  it  would  be  uncharitable  to  deny  that  they 
have  their  share.  It  is  asserted  that  the  Indians  believe 
that  the  taking  such  a  dishonourable  advantage  of  their 
female  prisoners  would  have  the  effect  to  destroy  their 
luck  in  hunting.  It  would  be  considered  as  a  trait  of 
weakness  and  effeminacy  in  a  warrior,  unworthy  of  his 
fame  and  reputation  for  manly  achievement.  It  would 
excite  the  ridicule  of  his  companions,  and,  as  they  be- 
lieve, be  displeasing  to  the  Great  Spirit.  Whatever 
may  be  the  motive,  the  practice  is  certainly  noble,  and 
teaches  a  lesson  to  civilized  nations,  which  they  would 
exalt  themselves  by  learning. 

It  seems  to  be  the  object  of  the  Indian,  before  he  sets 
out  on  a  war  expedition,  to  divest  himself  of  every  other 
passion,  but  that  o£> warlike  glory.  Every  thing  like  the 
love  of  life  and  its  pleasures,  is  dismissed  from  his 
thoughts.  He  prepares  himself  for  death.  He  fasts, — 
he  recites  the  warlike  exploits  of  his  forefathers  in  the 
war-dance, — he  supplicates  the  Great  Spirit,  to  make  his 
heart  strong,  and  to  give  him  success  in  his  enterprise. 
By  this  course  of  preparation,  he  purifies  his  mind  from 
all  thoughts  of  sensual  enjoyments,  and  he  appears  to 
feel  assured  of  victory,  in  proportion  as  he  conquers  his 
desires  for  worldly  pleasure,  and  his  lingering  attachments 
to  home.  In  this  way  he  works  up  his  courage  to  the 
highest  point,  he  adopts  the  maxims  of  severe  virtue, 
which  his  new  character  requires  ;  and  he  puts  on  a  se- 
verity of  manners  and  a  seriousness  of  deportment,  which 
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is  not  relaxed  until  he  returns  successful.  Then  feasting 
succeeds  to  fasting,  and  gayety  for  a  season  usurps  the 
place  of  stoical  reserve,  and  inflexible  gravity.  It  is  re- 
markable with  what  singleness  of  purpose,  wariness,  and 
expedition,  an  Indian  thus  disciplined  will  move  ;  and  it 
should  no  longer  excite  surprise,  that  with  inferior  num- 
bers they  have  uniformly  committed  such  havoc  upon 
our  frontiers,  and  so  often  prevailed  in  their  desperate 
attacks. 

Their  mode  of  conducting  war  parties  by  land,  has 
been  frequently  described.  Of  their  fights  upon  the 
water,  we  know  very  little.  That  such  battles  have, 
however  taken  place,  their  traditions  testify. 

Some  time  after  the  arrival  of  the  French  in  Canada, 
a  battle  took  place  between  the  Iroquois  and  the  Wyan- 
dots,  near  the  island  of  St.  Joseph  in  the  straits  of  St. 
Mary.  Both  parties  were  in  bark  canoes.  A  part  of 
the  warriors  on  each  side  had  guns.  When  they  came 
into  close  contact,  they  also  used  their  spears  and  toma- 
hawks. After  the  canoes  had  intermixed,  one  of  the 
Wyandots  jumped  into  the  canoe  of  his  adversary,  and 
decided  the  day.  Many  Senecas  jumped  into  the  river, 
and  were  drowned.  The  Wyandots  add,  that  the  Iro- 
quois during  the  engagement,  fired  at  their  Manito,  Och 
skea  yea  rea  ta,  which  was  in  the  canoes  of  the  former. 
Owing  to  this  impious  act,  as  they  believe,  the  Wyandots 
were  enabled  to  prevail.* 

At  a  subsequent  period,  a  battle  was  fought  between 
the  Senecas  and  Wyandots  on  lake  Erie.  They  encoun- 
tered each  other  near  the  centre  of  the  lake,  opposite 
Long  Point.  Both  parties  were  in  bark  canoes  of  a  large 
size — much  larger  than  are  used  at  the  present  day. 
They  were  provided  with  arms  and  ammunition,  pro- 

*  Detroit  Collection  of  MSS. 
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oured  from  the  French.  The  result  of  this  action  also 
was  in  favour  of  the  Wyandots,  who  sunk  or  destroyed 
a  great  number  of  their  enemies.  One  canoe  of  the 
Senecas  remained  behind,  and  did  not  participate  in  the 
action,  and  this  was  the  only  canoe  that  escaped  unin- 
jured.* 

But  the  most  daring  attempt  of  this  kind,  took  place 
about  the  year  1763,  when  a  fleet  of  canoes  containing 
a  large  force  of  the  confederated  Indians,  from  the  camp 
of  Pontiac,  made  an  attack  upon  a  schooner  which  con- 
veyed provisions  to  the  fort  of  Detroit.  They  were  how- 
ever repulsed,  after  a  hot  engagement,  with  considerable 
loss.  The  force  which  they  embarked  on  this  occasion, 
is  stated  by  a  British  annalist,  at  four  hundred  men.f 

The  Indians  do  not  regard  the  approach  of  death  with 
horror.  Deists  in  religion,  they  look  upon  it  as  a  change 
of  state,  which  is  mainly  for  the  better.  It  is  regarded  as 
the  close  of  a  series  of  wanderings  and  hardships,  which 
must  sooner  or  later  cease,  which  it  is  desirable  should  not 
take  place  until  old  age,  but  which,  happen  when  it  may, 
if  it  puts  a  period  to  their  worldly  enjoyments,  also  puts 
a  period  to  their  miseries.  Most  of  them  look  to  an  ex- 
istence in  a  future  state,  and  expect  to  lead  a  happier  life 
in  another  sphere.  And  they  are  not  without  the  idea  of 
rewards  and  punishments.  But  what  this  happiness  is 
to  be,  where  it  is  to  be  enjoyed,  and  what  is  to  be  the  na- 
ture of  the  rewards  and  punishments,  does  not  appear  to 
be  definitely  fixed  in  the  minds  of  any.  If  a  man  dies,  it 
is  said,  he  has  gone  to  the  happy  land  before  us — he  has 
outrun  us  in  the  race,  but  we  shall  soon  follow. 

They  handle  their  dead  without  apparent  emotion. 
After  the  body  has  been  dressed  in  the  best  clothing  pos- 
sessed by  the  deceased,  or  the  most  costly  and  valuable 

*  Detroit  MSS.  t  Annual  Register,  for  1763, 
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that  can  be  furnished  by  the  relatives  or  friends,  a  funeral 
address  is  pronounced  over  it.  This  pious  office  is  ge- 
nerally performed  by  some  relative,  or  aged  person  of 
sense  and  discretion,  who  is  versed  in  their  ancient  cus- 
toms and  traditions.  The  deceased  is  addressed  as  if  still 
living,  and  capable  of  hearing  and  understanding  what  is 
said. 

You  have  reached,  says  the  orator,  the  place  of  sleep 
before  us  ;  but  we  shall  soon  lie  down  with  you.  You 
are  going  to  another  country,  which  we  trust  you  will 
find  pleasant ;  but  in  your  journey  thither,  you  will  have 
to  be  very  cautious  how  you  travel,  for  your  path  is  beset 
with  dangers.  There  is  one  place  in  particular,  where 
you  must  be  extremely  cautious.  You  have  a  dark 
stream  to  cross,  which  is  wide  and  deep,  and  the  water 
runs  rapidly.  There  is  but  a  single  tree  lying  across  it, 
and  you  will  be  compelled  to  cross  over  it,  without  the 
help  of  a  staff. 

My  Brother, — If  your  actions  have  been  pleasing  to 
the  Great  Spirit  in  this  world,  if  you  have  been  a  good 
man  in  your  tribe,  you  will  get  safely  over  ;  but  if  not, 
you  will  surely  fall  into  the  stream. 

We  shall  not  allow  you  to  leave  us  without  an  attend- 
ant, and  a  part  of  the  provisions  you  have  left  in  your 
lodge.  At  such  a  time,  (naming  it,)  and  such  a  place, 
(naming  it,)  I  killed  one  of  our  enemies,  and  took  his 
scalp.  He  is  my  slave.  He  will  henceforward  be  yours. 
You  will  meet  him  on  your  way,  and  must  bid  him  follow 
you.  He  will  cut  wood  and  make  fire  for  you  at  night ; 
he  will  hunt,  and  provide  food  for  you  on  the  wa}', 
and  render  you  every  assistance,  which  is  necessary  for 
the  comfort  of  your  perilous  journey. 

We  also  lay  by  you,  your  gun  and  tomahawk,  for  your 
slave  to  use  ;  and  your  small  kettle,  in  which  he  will  boil 
vour  corn.     This  wooden  dish  contains  some  provisions 
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for  you  to  eat  at  the  commencement  of  your  journey. 
We  also  kill  your  dog,  who  will  follow  you.* 

Indians  commonly  mourn  for  a  relative  a  year ;  if  he 
has  been  particularly  dear  to  them,  longer.  During  this 
time  they  blacken  their  faces,  and  abstain  from  dress  and 
ornaments.  If  an  infant  dies  while  it  is  bound  in  the  cradle, 
the  mother  carries  an  image  of  it,  carefully  bound  in  the 
same  cradle  for  a  year,  or  until  the  child,  if  living,  would 
have  been  able  to  walk,  and  go  alone.  During  this  time 
she  guards  this  memento  as  carefully  from  cold  or  injury 
as  if  the  living  child  were  there.  She  also  supplies  a 
small  dish  with  food,  which  is  placed  near  the  head  of  the 
supposed  infant. 

In  the  year  1822,  an  Indian  named  Oshawan  E'Geez- 
hig,  was  killed  in  a  drinking  frolic  at  the  falls  of  St.  Mary, 
He  was  interred  by  the  Indian  Agent,  in  the  ancient  In- 
dian burial  ground  at  that  place.  His  friends  were 
allowed  to  dispose  of  the  corpse  according  to  their  cus- 
toms. They  dressed  him  in  his  best  attire,  putting  a  cap 
and  feathers  which  he  usually  wore,  upon  his  head,  a  new 
pair  of  moccasins  on  his  feet,  and  a  blue  cloth  capote 
upon  his  body,  with  a  shirt  and  metasses  beneath.  His 
silver  gorget  was  also  put  around  his  neck.  A  new 
blanket  was  then  wrapped  around  the  body.  Previous 
to  closing  the  lid  of  the  coffin,  the  brother  of  the  deceased 
took  off  the  cap,  and  pulled  a  lock  of  hair  from  his  head. 
We  were  informed  that  it  would  have  been  deemed  hio-hlv 
improper  to  cut  this  lock  of  hair  from  the  head.  After 
carefully  wrapping  this  relic  in  the  inner  bark  of  the  birch 
and  tying  it  securely,  he  replaced  the  cap,  and  the  coffin 
was  let  down.  Before  any  earth  was  thrown  upon  it, 
two  poles  were  laid  across  the  centre  of  the  grave,  over 
which  the  brother  led  the  widow  of  the  deceased,  to  and 

*  Mr.  W.  Morrison,  of  the  American  Fur  Company, 
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fro.  This  was  interpreted  to  signify  a  public  acknow- 
ledgment, that  he  had  taken  the  widow  and  her  children 
under  his  protection.  A  short  address  was  delivered  on 
this  occasion,  of  which  we  have  preserved  no  notes. 
We  have  seldom  witnessed  more  sincere  demonstrations 
of  grief,  than  were  evinced  during  the  whole  ceremony 
by  the  brother,  and  other  relatives  of  the  deceased. 

When  the  penalties  of  our  laws  require  that  an  Indian 
should  expiate  his  crime  by  death,  he  meets  his  fate  man- 
fully, and  without  murmuring.  During  the  period  of  his 
confinement,  no  desire  to  prolong  the  enjoyment  of  his 
earthly  career,  no  dread  of  his  approaching  fate  is  ex- 
pressed. On  the  scaffold,  he  maintains  that  stoical  for- 
titude and  contempt  of  death,  which  prove  that  to  his 
latest  breath  he  has  remembered  the  lessons  of  his  youth, 
and  the  examples  of  his  forefathers. 

"  As  monumental  brass  unchang'd  his  look : 
A  soul  that  pity  touch'd,  but  never  shook  ; 
Train'd,  from  his  tree-rock'd  cradle  to  his  bier, 
The  fierce  extremes  of  good  and  ill  to  brook 
Impassive — fearing  but  the  shame  of  fear — 
A  stoic  of  the  woods — a  man  without  a  tear." 

The  only  regret  which  he  has  been  known  to  express, 
under  sentence  of  condemnation,  arises  from  the  igno- 
miny of  the  mode  of  punishment,  not  the  dread  of  the 
punishment  itself.  Nothing  can  be  more  disgraceful, 
in  the  apprehension  of  the  Indians,  than  to  suffer  upon 
the  gallows.  They  have  often  requested  that  this  pun- 
ishment should  be  changed  to  shooting.  This  disgrace 
also  attaches  to  personal  chastisement.  However  de- 
graded he  may  appear  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  have 
furnished  the  means  of  his  degradation,  and  however 
obscured  his  faculties  by  drinking,  this  is  an  insult  which 
he  never  forgets,  and  is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  revener'4 
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About  the  year  lSlo,  an  Indian  Agent,  at  Michili- 
mackinac,  ordered  an  Indian  to  be  severely  flogged  by 
the  drummer  of  the  garrison.  cc  I  care  not,"  said  the 
Indian,  "for  the  pain  he  has  given  me ;  but  he  has  de- 
graded me  in  the  eyes  of  my  companions.  I  am  of  a 
good  family.  I  have  never  run  before  an  enemy.  I 
have  never  performed  menial  services.  I  have  never 
been  enslaved.  And,  until  now,  I  have  never  suffered 
corporal  chastisement.  I  should  have  killed  the  Agent 
on  the  spot.  It  was  not  the  fear  of  death  that  prevented 
me,  but  a  regard  for  my  children.  I  wish  to  provide 
for  them."* 

Some  years  ago,  a  person  of  the  name  of  Ulric,  a  re- 
sident at  Green  Bay,  inflicted  a  summary  chastisement 
upon  an  Indian.  The  Indian  was  in  liquor  at  the  time,  and. 
on  recovering  his  reason,  continued  to  visit  the  house  of 
Ulric,  occasionally,  as  if  nothing  had  occurred  to  mar 
their  friendship.  After  some  time,  during  which  the 
memory  of  the  circumstance  had  passed  from  the  mind 
of  Ulric,  the  Indian  came  to  him,  one  day,  and  said  he 
had  discovered  a  bee-tree  in  the  woods  back  of  his 
house,  and,  if  he  would  accompany  him,  would  show  it. 
When  they  had  reached  the  skirts  of  the  wood,  the  In- 
dian, suddenly  stopping,  put  his  intended  victim  in  mind 
of  the  severe  beating  he  had  formerly  received  from 
him.  Ulric  too  late  perceived  the  stratagem,  and  at- 
tempted to  escape  ;  but  in  vain,  he  fell  pierced  with  a 
mortal  wound,  f 

Taught,  from  early  infancy,  that  every  man  has  a 
right,  nay,  that  it  is  incumbent  on  every  man  to  redress 
his  wrongs  in  a  summary  way,  there  is  some  excuse  for 
the  Indian  who  perpetrates  a  murder  of  this  nature  :  and 
we  should  not,  according  to  this  standard  of  justice,  so 
much  blame  the  individual  for  exercising  an  act  which  the 

*  ro),  Dipfes<  -  T  7>.  Dc  v, 
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laws  of  his  tribe  justify,  but  rather  deprecate  the  unfor- 
tunate combination  of  circumstances  which  have  sur- 
rounded him  from  his  cradle,  and  to  which  he  owes  his 
opinions,  maxims,  language,  customs,  or  whatever  else 
may  be  comprehended  under  the  term  of  education.  If, 
however,  such  atrocities  shock  our  sensibilities  in  untu- 
tored Indians,  how  much  more  so  should  they  excite  our 
abhorrence  in  civilized  men,  whose  maxims  they  contra- 
vene, whose  laws  they  violate,  and  whose  religious  obli- 
gations they  burst  asunder.  It  may  here  be  worth  while 
to  inquire,  how  many  of  the  personal  rencounters  which 
take  place  in  civilized  life,  terminate  fatally  for  one  or 
both  of  the  parties  ?  It  would,  probably,  excite  aston- 
ishment in  any  person  who  has  not  particularly  directed 
his  attention  to  the  subject,  to  examine  the  records  of 
our  courts  of  justice,  and  see  how  many  of  the  intermi- 
nable catalogue  of  crimes  and  offences  of  every  grade, 
which  are  entered  there,  arise  from  assaults,  maims,, 
wounds,  poisonings,  duels,  and  murders,  growing  out  of 
personal  altercation,  or  attempts  at  personal  chastise- 
ment 
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CHAPTER  XIX, 


Some  Observations  and  Translations,  attesting  the  Existence 
of  Imaginative  Tales  and  Oral  Poetry  among  the  Chip- 
pewas. 

It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  there  is  much  dif- 
ficulty in  determining  what  ceremonies,  institutions,  or 
opinions  are  peculiar  to  each  or  to  any  of  the  Indian 
nations  which  inhabit  the  vast  central  region  lying  be- 
tween the  Alleghany  and  Rocky  mountains  and  the  great 
lakes,  as  general  boundaries.  Even  among  those  na- 
tions where  the  resemblances  in  language,  features,  and 
dress  are  the  most  faint,  there  are  still  such  coincidences 
in  the  general  manners,  customs,  and  obvious  mental 
and  physical  traits,  as  to  render  the  most  exact  compa- 
rison and  laborious  research  necessary  in  characterizing 
what  is  apparently  peculiar  in  each.  In  fact,  we  think 
it  much  easier  to  determine  accurately  the  existence  of 
certain  customs,  or  the  prevalence  of  certain  opinions, 
than  to  effect  this  discrimination. 

The  following  customs  have  been  observed  among  the 
Chippewas  inhabiting  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior. 
How  far  they  have  spread  among  other  tribes,  or  with 
what  shades  of  difference  they  may  exist  even  through- 
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out  the  various  bands  of  this  widely  dispersed  nation,  it 
would  be  interesting  to  determine. 

For  several  nights  after  the  interment  of  a  person,  a 
fire  is  placed  upon  the  grave.  This  fire  is  lit  in  the 
evening,  and  carefully  supplied  with  small  sticks  of  dry 
wood,  to  keep  up  a  bright  but  small  blaze.  It  is  kept 
burning  for  several  hours,  generally  until  the  usual  hour 
of  retiring  to  rest,  and  then  suffered  to  go  out.  This 
fire  is  renewed  for  four  nights,  and  sometimes  longer. 
The  person  who  performs  this  pious  rite,  is,  generally, 
a  near  relative  of  the  deceased,  or  one  who  has  lived  in 
long  habits  of  intimacy  with  him.  The  following  tale 
is  related  as  showing  the  origin  of  this  custom.  It  will 
at  once  be  perceived  that  their  traditions  and  fictions  are 
intimately  blended.  It  would  be  impossible  to  decide 
whether  the  custom  existed  prior  to  the  tale,  or  the  tale 
has  been  invented  to  suit  the  custom.  We  may  suppose 
that  their  customs  and  imaginative  tales  have  alternately 
acted  as  cause  and  effect.  To  trace  the  history  of  their 
operation  upon  the  savage  mind,  would  be  impossible,  if 
it  were  attempted, 

THE  FUNERAL  FIRE. 

A  small  war-party  of  Chippewas  encountered  their 
enemies  upon  an  open  plain,  where  a  severe  battle  was 
fought.  Their  leader  was  a  brave  and  distinguished 
warrior,  but  he  never  acted  with  greater  bravery,  or  dis- 
tinguished himself  for  greater  personal  prowess,  than 
now.  After  turning  the  tide  of  battle  against  his  ene- 
mies, and  while  shouting  for  victory,  he  received  an 
arrow  in  his  breast,  and  fell  dead  upon  the  plain. 
No  warrior  thus  killed  is  ever  buried  ;  and,  according  to 
ancient  custom,  he  was  placed  in  a  sitting  posture  upon 
the  field,  his  back  supported  by  a  tree,  and  his  face  to- 
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ward  the  course  in  which  their  enemies  had  fled.  His 
head-dress  and  equipments  were  accurately  adjusted,  as 
if  living,  and  his  bow  leaned  against  his  shoulder.  In 
this  posture  his  companions  left  him.  A  fate,  which  ap- 
peared so  evident  to  all,  proved,  however,  deceptive  in 
the  result.  Although  deprived  of  the  power  of  utterance 
and  the  ability  to  move,  he  heard,  distinctly,  all  that  had 
been  said  by  his  friends.  He  heard  them  lament  his 
death,  without  the  power  of  contradicting  it ;  and  he  felt 
their  touch,  as  they  adjusted  his  posture,  without  the 
strength  to  reciprocate  it.  His  anguish,  when  he  felt 
himself  thus  abandoned,  was  raised  to  the  extreme  :  and 
his  wish  to  follow  his  friends  on  their  return  so  com- 
pletely filled  his  mind,  when  he  saw  them,  one  after  an- 
other, take  leave  of  the  corpse  and  depart,  that,  after 
making  a  violent  exertion,  he  arose,  or  seemed  to  him- 
self to  rise,  and  follow  them.  But  his  form  was  invisi- 
ble to  them  ;  and  this  gave  new  cause  for  the  surprise, 
disappointment,  and  rage,  which  alternately  filled  his 
breast.  He  followed  their  track,  however,  with  great 
diligence.  Wherever  they  went,  he  went ;  when  they 
walked,  he  walked  ;  when  they  ran,  he  ran  ;  when  they 
encamped,  he  encamped ;  when  they  slept,  he  slept ; 
when  they  awoke,  he  awoke.  In  short,  he  mingled  in 
all  their  labours  and  toils  ;  but  he  was  excluded  from  all 
their  sources  of  refreshment,  except  that  of  sleeping, 
and  from  the  pleasures  of  participating  in  their  conver- 
sation, for  all  that  he  said  wras  unattended  to. 

"  Is  it  possible,"  he  exclaimed,  "  that  you  do  not  see 
me — that  you  do  not  hear  me — that  you  do  not  under- 
stand me  ?  will  you  suffer  me  to  bleed  to  death,  without 
offering  to  staunch  my  wounds  ?  will  you  permit  me  to 
starve  in  the  midst  of  plenty  ?  have  those  whom  I  have 
so  often  led  to  war,  so  soon  forgotten  me  ?  is  there  no 
one  who  recollects  me,  or  who  will  offer  me  a  morsel  of 
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food  in  my  distress  ?"  Thus  he  continued  to  upbraid 
his  friends,  at  every  stage  of  the  journey,  but  no  one 
seemed  to  hear  his  words  ;  or  if  they  heard  his  voice 
they  mistook  its  sound  for  the  winds  of  summer,  rustling 
among  the  green  leaves. 

At  length,  the  returning  war  party  reached  their  vil- 
lage ;  and  their  women  and  children  came  out,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  to  welcome  their  return,  and  pro- 
claim their  praises.  Kumaudjeewug!  Kumaudjeewug ! 
Kumaudjeewug!  They  have  met,  fought,  and  conquer- 
ed, was  shouted  from  every  mouth,  and  resounded 
through  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  village.  Those 
who  had  lost  friends,  came  eagerly  to  inquire  their  fate, 
and  to  know  whether  they  had  died  like  men.  The 
decrepit  father  consoled  himself  for  the  loss  of  his  son, 
with  the  reflection  that  he  had  fallen  manfully,  and  the 
widow  half  forgot  her  sorrow  amid  the  praises  that  were 
uttered  of  the  bravery  of  her  departed  husband.  The 
breasts  of  the  youths  glowed  with  martial  ardour  as  they 
heard  these  flattering  praises,  and  children  joined  in 
shouts  of  which  they  scarcely  knew  the  meaning. 
But  amidst  all  this  uproar  and  bustle,  no  one  seemed 
conscious  of  the  presence  of  the  wounded  warrior- 
chief.  He  heard  many  inquiries  of  his  own  fate — he 
heard  them  relate  how  he  had  fought,  conquered,  and 
fallen  with  an  arrow  pierced  through  his  breast,  and 
that  his  body  had  been  left  among  the  slain. 

"  It  is  not  true,"  replied  the  indignant  chief,  with  a 
loud  voice,  "  that  I  was  killed  and  left  upon  the  field. 
I  am  here  !  I  live !  I  move  !  See  me  !  Touch  me  !  I 
shall  again  raise  my  lance  in  battle,  and  sound  my  drum 
in  the  feast."  But  nobody  seemed  conscious  of  his 
presence,  and  they  mistook  his  loud  voice  for  the  whis- 
pering winds.  He  now  walked  to  his  own  lodge  :  he 
saw  his  wife  within,  tearing  her  hair,  and  raising  her 
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lamentations  over  his  fate  :  he  endeavoured  to  unde- 
ceive her,  but  she  also  seemed  equally  insensible  of  his 
presence  or  his  voice  :  she  sat  in  a  despairing  manner, 
with  her  head  reclining  upon  her  hands  :  he  asked  her 
to  bind  up  his  wounds,  but  she  made  no  reply :  he 
then  placed  his  mouth  close  to  her  ear,  and  vociferated, 
"  I  am  hungry,  give  me  some  food."  The  wife  thought 
she  heard  a  buzzing  in  her  ear,  and  remarked  it  to  one 
who  sat  near  her.  The  enraged  husband,  now  sum- 
moning all  his  strength,  struck  her  a  blow  upon  her  fore- 
head. She  only  complained  of  feeling  a  shooting  pain 
there,  such  as  is  not  unfrequent,  and  raising  her  hand  to 
her  head,  remarked,  "  1  feel  a  slight  headach." 

Foiled  thus  in  every  attempt  to  make  himself  known, 
the  warrior-chief  began  to  reflect  upon  what  he  had 
heard  in  his  youth,  that  the  spirit  was  sometimes  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  body  and  wander  about.  He  reflect- 
ed that  possibly  his  body  may  have  remained  upon  the 
field  of  battle,  while  his  spirit  only  accompanied  his  re- 
turning  friends.  He  determined  to  return  upon  their 
track,  although  it  was  four  days'  journey  to  the  place. 
He  accordingly  began  his  journey  immediately.  For 
three  days,  he  pursued  his  way  without  meeting  any 
thing  uncommon,  but  on  the  fourth,  towards  evening,  as 
he  came  to  the  skirts  of  the  battle-field,  he  saw  a  fire 
in  the  path  before  him.  He  walked  to  one  side  to 
avoid  stepping  into  it,  but  the  fire  also  had  moved  its  po- 
sition, and  was  still  before  him.  He  then  went  in 
another  direction,  but  the  mysterious  fire  still  crossed  his 
path,  and  seemed  to  bar  his  entrance  to  the  scene  of  con- 
flict. In  short,  whichever  way  he  took,  the  fire  was  still 
before  him  :  no  expedient  seemed  capable  of  eluding  it. 
{;  Thou  demon,"  he  exclaimed,  at  length,  "  why  dost 
thou  bar  my  approach  to  the  field  of  battle  ?  Knowest 
thou  not  that  I  am  a  spirit  also,  and  that  I  seek  again  to 
enter  my  body  ?    Or  dost  thou  presume  that  I  shall  re  - 
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turn  without  effecting  my  object?  Know  that  I  have 
never  been  defeated  by  the  enemies  of  my  nation,  and 
will  not  be  defeated  by  thee  !"  So  saying,  he  made  a 
sudden  effort  and  jumped  through  the  flame.  In  this 
exertion,  he  awoke  from  his  trance,  having  lain  eight 
days  on  the  field  of  battle.  He  found  himself  sitting  on 
the  ground,  with  his  back  supported  by  a  tree,  and  his 
bow  leaning  against  his  shoulder,  having  all  his  warlike 
dress  and  implements  upon  his  body,  the  same  as  they 
had  been  left  by  his  friends  on  the  day  of  battle.  He 
looked  up  and  beheld  a  large  canieu,  or  war  eagle,  sit- 
ting in  the  tree  above  his  head.  He  immediately  recog- 
nised this  bird  to  be  the  same  he  had  dreamt  of  in  his 
youth,  and  whom  he  had  selected  as  his  guardian  spirit, 
or  personal  moneto.  This  bird  had  carefully  watched 
his  body,  and  prevented  other  ravenous  birds  from  de- 
vouring it.  He  got  up  and  stood  some  time  upon  his 
i'eet :  but  he  found  himself  weak  and  much  exhausted. 
The  blood  upon  his  wound  had  staunched  itself,  and  he 
now  bound  it  up.  He  possessed  the  knowledge  of  such 
roots  as  were  efficacious  for  its  cure.  These  he  care- 
fully sought  in  the  woods.  Some  of  them  he  pounded 
between  stones,  and  applied  externally  ;  others  he  chew- 
ed and  swallowed.  In  a  short  time,  he  found  himself 
so  much  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  commence  his  jour- 
ney; but  he  suffered  greatly  from  hunger,  not  being 
able  to  see  any  large  animals.  With  his  bow  and 
arrows,  however,  he  killed  small  birds  during  the  day, 
which  he  roasted  before  the  fire  at  night.  In  this  way, 
he  sustained  himself  until  he  came  to  a  water  that  sepa- 
rated his  wife  and  friends  from  him.  He  then  gave  that 
peculiar  whoop  which  indicates  the  safe  return  of  an  ab- 
sent friend.  The  signal  was  instantly  known,  and  a 
canoe  despatched  to  bring  him  across.  But  while  this 
canoe  was  absent,  conjecture  was  exhausting  itself  in 
designating  the  unknown  person  who  ha.d  given  this 
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friendly  intimation  of  his  approach.  All  who  had  been 
of  the  war  party  had  returned,  except  those  who  were 
killed  on  the  field.  It  might  be  some  neighbouring 
hunter.  It  might  be  some  deception  of  their  enemies. 
It  was  rash  to  send  a  canoe  without  knowing  that  any  of 
their  friends  were  absent.  In  the  height  of  this  conjec- 
ture, the  warrior-chief  was  landed  amidst  the  shouts  of 
his  friends  and  relations,  who  thronged  from  every 
lodge  to  welcome  their  faithful  leader.  When  the  first 
wild  bursts  of  wonder  and  joy  had  subsided,  and  some 
degree  of  quiet  was  restored  in  the  village,  he  related  to 
his  people  the  account  of  his  adventures,  which  has  been 
given.  He  then  concluded  his  narration  by  telling  them 
that  it  is  pleasing  to  the  spirit  of  a  deceased  person  to 
have  a  fire  built  upon  his  grave  for  four  nights  after  his 
interment :  that  it  is  four  days'  journey  to  the  land  ap- 
pointed for  the  residence  of  the  spirit :  that  in  its  jour- 
ney thither,  the  spirit  stood  in  need  of  a  fire  every  night, 
at  the  place  of  its  encampment  :  and  that  if  the  friends 
kindled  this  funeral  fire  upon  the  place  where  the  body 
was  deposited,  the  spirit  had  the  benefit  of  its  light  and 
warmth  in  its  sojourning.  If  they  neglected  this  rite,  the 
spirit  would  himself  be  subjected  to  the  irksome  task  of 
building  its  own  fires  at  night.* 

*  These  tales  have  been  taken  from  the  oral  relation  of  the  Chippewas, 
at  the  Sault  of  St.  Mary,  the  ancient  seat  of  that  nation.  Written  down 
at  the  moment,  and  consequently  in  haste,  no  opportunity  for  literary  re- 
finement was  presented  ;  and  after  the  lapse  of  some  time,  we  have  not 
judged  it  expedient  to  make  any  material  alterations  in  the  language 
adopted,  while  our  impressions  were  fresh.  A  literal  adherence  to  the 
sense  of  the  original,  to  the  simplicity  of  the  narration,  and,  in  many 
instances,  to  the  peculiar  mode  of  expression  of  the  Indians,  is  thus  pre- 
served, while  the  order  of  the  incidents  is  throughout  strictly  the  same. 
Our  collections  on  this  subject  are  extensive.  We  do  not  feel  assured 
that  the  selections  here  given  present  a  just  specimen  of  their  merits — 
particularly  in  relation  to  the  poetical  machinery  or  invention  of  fho 
Indians, 
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Formerly,  it  was  customary  among  the  Chippewas  to 
bury  many  articles  with  the  dead,  including,  if  the  de- 
ceased was  a  male,  his  bow  and  quiver,  or  gun  ; — his 
trap,  clothes,  and  even  a  portion  of  food.  This  practice 
is  now  limited  to  comparatively  few  articles,  such  as  the 
deceased  was  most  particularly  fond  of,  or  has  express- 
ed a  desire  to  have  deposited  with  his  body.  This 
change  is  attributed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  following 
incident  in  the  life  of  a  noted  chief,  of  former  days. 

GITSHEE  GAUZINEE. 

Gitshee  Gauzinee,  after  an  illness  of  only  a  few  days, 
expired  suddenly,  in  the  presence  of  his  numerous 
friends,  by  whom  he  was  greatly  beloved  and  greatly 
lamented.  He  had  been  an  expert  hunter,  and  was  par- 
ticularly attached  to  an  uncommonly  fine  gun,  which  he 
requested  might  be  buried  with  him.  But  the  value  at- 
tached to  this  article,  then  newly  introduced  among  the 
Indians,  and  very  rare,  induced  his  friends  to  pause  as 
to  the  performance  of  this  injunction.  In  the  mean 
time,  there  were  some  who  supposed  that  his  death  was 
not  real,  but  that  the  functions  of  life  were  merely  sus- 
pended, and  would  again  be  restored.  On  this  account, 
the  body  was  not  interred,  but  laid  aside  in  a  separate 
lodge,  where  it  was  carefully  watched  by  the  widow. 
She  thought,  by  laying  her  hand  upon  certain  parts  of 
the  breast,  that  a  feeble  pulsation  could  be  felt,  and  this 
inspired  fresh  hopes  for  his  restoration.  After  the  lapse 
of  four  days,  their  sanguine  hopes  were  realized  :  he 
awoke  as  if  from  a  deep  sleep  :  he  complained  of  thirst, 
and  by  the  kind  attentions  of  his  friends,  his  health 
began  to  mend  rapidly.  When  he  was  completely  re- 
stored, he  related  the  following  account  of  himself  :—• 
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After  death  he  travelled  on  in  the  path  of  the  dead  for 
three  days,  without  meeting  with  any  thing  of  an  extra- 
ordinary nature.  But  he  then  began  to  suffer  much  for 
the  want  of  food.  When  he  came  in  sight  of  the  village 
of  the  dead,  he  saw  immense  droves  of  stately  deer, 
moose,  and  other  large  and  fat  animals,  browzing  tamely 
near  his  path.  This  only  served  to  aggravate  his  cra- 
ving appetite,  because  he  had  brought  nothing  where- 
with to  kill  them.  He  now  bethought  himself  of  the  fine 
gun  he  had  left  behind,  and  at  once  resolved  to  return 
and  obtain  it.  On  his  way  back,  he  met  a  great  con- 
course of  people,  men,  women,  and  children,  travelling 
on  toward  the  residence  of  the  dead.  But  he  observed 
particularly,  that  they  were  all  very  heavily  laden  with 
axes,  kettles,  guns,  meats,  &c.  so  that  it  was  a  grievous 
burthen  to  them,  and  each  one  uttered  their  complaints 
as  they  passed. 

He  met  an  aged  man,  who  stopped  him  to  complain  of 
the  burdens  his  friends  had  imposed  upon  him  to  carry 
to  the  land  of  the  dead,  and  this  man  concluded  his  ad- 
dress by  offering  him  his  gun.  Shortly  after,  he  met  a 
very  old  woman,  who  offered  him  a  kettle,  and  a  little 
further  on,  a  young  man,  who  offered  him  an  axe.  All 
these  presents  he  accepted  out  of  courtesy,  for  he  had 
determined  to  go  back  for  his  own  gun,  and  therefore 
stood  in  little  need  of  these  presents.  When  he  came 
near  his  own  lodge,  he  could  discover  nothing  but  a  long 
line  of  waving  fire,  which  seemed  completely  to  encircle 
it.  How  to  get  across  he  could  not  devise,  for  when- 
ever he  attempted  to  advance  towards  those  places  where 
the  blaze  seemed  flagging,  it  would  suddenly  shoot  up 
into  brilliant  cones.  At  last  he  drew  back  a  little  and 
made  a  desperate  leap  into  the  flames.  The  united  ef- 
fects of  the  heat,  the  violent  exertion,  and  the  fear  of 
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being  burned  in  his  desperate  attempt,  resulted  in  hi^ 
restoration.     He  awoke  from  his  trance. 

"I  will  tell  you,"  said  he,  addressing  his  friends,  "of 
one  practice  in  which  our  fathers  have  been  wrong. 
They  have  been  accustomed  to  bury  too  many  things 
with  the  dead.  It  is  so  burthensome  to  them,  that  they 
have  complained  to  me  bitterly  on  the  subject.  Besides, 
they  are  much  longer  in  reaching  the  land  of  spirits. 
Hereafter,  put  such  things  only  in  the  grave,  as  will  not 
be  irksome  to  carry.  The  dress  which  the  deceased  was 
most  fond  of  while  living,  he  should  always  be  clothed  in 
when  dead.  His  feathers,  his  head  dress,  his  ornaments, 
are  but  light,  and  will  be  very  agreeable  to  his  spirit. 
His  pipe  also,  will  afford  him  a  pleasant  amusement  on 
his  road.  If  he  has  any  thing  more,  let  it  be  divided 
among  his  nearest  relatives  and  friends." 

The  foregoing  tales  appear  to  be  designed  to  enforce 
the  observance  of  certain  customs,  and  to  instil  into  the 
minds  of  the  children  a  knowledge  of  those  rites  which 
are  supposed  to  be  necessary  to  the  formation  of  their 
character.  Those  which  follow,  are  more  remotely  con- 
nected with  existing  customs,  not  less  imaginative  in  their 
character,  and  well  calculated  to  impress  upon  the  youth- 
ful mind  a  deep  respect  for  some  of  the  cardinal  princi- 
ples of  savage  life. 

THE  TWO  GHOSTS,  OR  HOSPITALITY  REWARDED. 

Many  years  ago,  (such  is  the  import  of  the  Indian 
word  Keewaa,)  there  lived  near  the  borders  of  lake  Su- 
perior, a  noted  hunter,  who  had  a  wife  and  one  child. 
His  lodge  stood  in  a  remote  part  of  the  forest,  several 
days'  journey  from  any  other  person.  He  spent  his  days 
in  the  noble  amusement  of  hunting,  and  his  evenings  in 
relating  to  his  wife  the  incidents  that  had  befallen  him  in 
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the  chase.  As  game  was  then  very  abundant,  he  seldom 
failed  to  bring  home  in  the  evening  an  ample  store  of 
meats,  to  last  them  until  the  succeeding  evening ;  and 
while  they  were  seated  at  the  fire  of  his  cleanly-swept 
lodge,  partaking  of  the  fruits  of  his  daily  labour,  he  en- 
tertained his  wife  in  conversation,  or  in  occasionally  re- 
latingthose  tales,  or  enforcing  those  precepts,  which  every 
good  Indian  esteems  necessary,  for  the  instruction  of 
his  wife  and  his  children.  Thus  far  removed  from  all 
sources  of  disquiet,  surrounded  with  all  that  they  deemed 
necessary  to  their  comfort,  and  happy  in  the  society  of 
each  other,  their  lives  passed  away  in  cheerful  solitude 
and  sweet  contentment.  The  breast  of  the  hunter  had 
never  felt  the  compunctions  of  remorse ;  for  he  was  a 
just  man  in  all  his  dealings.  He  had  never  violated  the 
laws  of  his  tribe,  by  encroaching  upon  the  hunting  grounds 
of  his  neighbours,  by  taking  that  which  did  not  of 
right  belong  to  him,  or  bv  any  act  whatever  calculated 
to  displease  the  village  chiefs,  or  offend  the  Great  Spirit. 
His  chief  ambition  was  to  support  his  family,  with  a  suf- 
ficiency of  food  and  clothing  by  his  own  unaided  exer- 
tions, and  to  share  their  happiness  around  his  cheerful 
evening  fire.  As  yet  the  white  man  had  not  taught  them 
that  blankets  and  clothes  were  necessary  to  their  comfort, 
or  that  guns  could  be  used  in  killing  game.  Skins  an- 
swered the  purpose  of  the  former,  and  the  bow  and  arrow 
well  supplied  the  place  of  the  latter.  They  had  no  oc- 
casion to  cut  down  large  trees  then,  any  more  than  at 
the  present  period,  and  axes  of  stone  answered  all  the 
moderate  and  simple  purposes  of  the  Indian  life.  Iron 
and  gunpowder,  with  all  their  multiplied  concomitants, 
had  not  yet  found  their  way  into  these  remote  and  peace- 
ful forests,  nor  had  the  white  man  poured  his  wrathful 
phials  of  liquid  fire*  upon  the  Indian  nations. 

\  literal  translation  of  the  Chippewa  word  for  ardent  spirit? 
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So  peacefully  glided  away  the  life  of  the  Chippewa 
hunter,  happy  in  his  ignorance,  but  still  happier  in  his 
simplicity,  and  his  full  reliance  upon  the  superintending 
care  of  an  overruling  Great  Spirit. 

One  evening  during  the  winter  season,  it  chanced  that 
he  remained  out  later  than  usual,  and  his  wife  sat  lone- 
some in  the  tent,  and  began  to  be  agitated  with  fears  that 
some  fatal  accident  had  befallen  him.  Darkness  had  al- 
ready veiled  the  face  of  nature.  She  listened  attentively 
to  catch  the  sound  of  coming  footsteps,  but  nothing  could 
be  heard  but  the  wind  mournfully  whistling  around  the 
sides  of  their  slender  lodge.  Time  passed  away  in  this 
state  of  suspense,  every  moment  augmenting  her  fears,  and 
adding  to  her  disappointment.  Suddenly  she  heard  the 
sound  of  approaching  footsteps,  upon  the  frozen  surface 
of  creaking  snow.  Not  doubting  it  must  be  he  whom  she 
expected,  she  quickly  unfastened  the  loop,  which  held  by 
an  inner  fastening  the  skin-door  of  the  lodge,  and  throw- 
ing it  open,  beheld  two  strange  females  standing  in  front. 
Courtesy  left  her  no  room  for  deliberation.  She  bade 
them  enter  and  warm  themselves,  knowing  from  the  dis- 
tance to  the  nearest  neighbours,  that  they  must  have 
walked  a  considerable  distance.  When  they  had  entered 
she  invited  them  to  remain.  But  she  soon  observed  that 
they  were  total  strangers  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and 
the  more  closely  she  scrutinized  their  manners,  their 
dress,  and  their  studied  deportment,  the  stronger  was  her 
conviction  that  they  were  persons  of  no  ordinary  cha- 
racter. No  efforts  could  induce  them  to  come  near  the 
fire  ;  they  took  their  seats  in  a  remote  part  of  the  lodge, 
and  drew  their  garments  about  their  persons  in  such  a 
manner,  as  almost  completely  to  hide  their  faces.  They 
seemed  shy  and  taciturn,  and  when  a  glimpse  could  be 
had  of  their  faces,  they  were  pale,  even  to  a  deathly  hue  : 
their  eyes  were  vivid  but  sunken ;    their  cheek  bones 
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quite  prominent,  and  their  whole  persons,  as  far  as  could 
be  judged,  slender  and  emaciated.  Seeing  that  her  guests 
avoided  conversation,  as  well  as  observation,  she  forbore 
to  question  them,  and  sat  in  silence  until  her  husband 
entered.  He  had  been  led  farther  than  usual  in  the  pur" 
suit  of  game,  but  returned  with  the  carcass  of  a  large  and 
fat  deer.  The  moment  he  entered  the  lodge,  the  mys- 
terious females  exclaimed,  "  Behold !  what  a  fine  and  fat 
animal !"  and  they  immediately  ran  and  pulled  off  pieces 
of  the  whitest  fat,  which  they  ate  with  avidity.  As  this 
is  esteemed  the  choicest  part  of  the  animal,  such  conduct 
appeared  very  strange  to  the  hunter ;  but  supposing  they 
had  been  a  long  time  without  food,  he  forbore  to  accuse 
them  of  rudeness,  and  his  wife,  taking  example  from  the 
husband,  was  equally  guarded  in  her  language.  On  the 
following  evening  the  same  scene  was  repeated.  He 
brought  home  the  best  portions  of  the  game  he  had  killed, 
and  while  in  the  act  of  laying  it  down  before  his  wife,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  the  two  females  came  up  eagerly,  and 
tore  off  large  pieces  of  fat,  which  they  ate  with  greedi- 
ness, as  on  the  preceding  evening.  Such  behaviour  was 
calculated  to  raise  displeasure  on  the  brow  of  the  hunter, 
but  still  the  deference  due  to  strange  guests,  induced  him 
to  pass  it  over  in  silence.  Observing  their  partiality  for 
this  part  of  the  animal,  he  resolved  the  next  day,  to  anti- 
cipate their  wants,  by  cutting  off  and  tying  up  a  portion 
of  the  fat  for  each.  This  he  placed  upon  the  top  of  his 
burden,  and  as  soon  as  he  entered  the  lodge,  he  gave  each 
her  portion.  Still  the  guests  appeared  dissatisfied,  and 
took  more  from  the  carcass  lying  before  the  wife.  Manv 
persons  would  have  repressed  this  forwardness,  either  by 
some  look,  word,  or  action  ;  but  this  mam  being  a  just 
and  prudent  man,  slow  to  provocation,  and  patient  under 
petty  afflictions,  did  neither.  He  was  perhaps  the  more 
disposed  to  this  quiet  spirit  of  forbearance,  by  an  opinio?. 
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that  his  guests  were  persons  of  distinguished  rank,  who 
chose  thus  to  visit  him  in  disguise,  and  also  by  reflecting 
that  the  best  luck  had  attended  him  in  hunting,  since  the 
arrival  of  the  mysterious  strangers  beneath  his  roof. 

In  all  other  respects  the  deportment  of  the  females  was 
unexceptionable,  although  marked  with  some  peculiari- 
ties. They  were  quiet,  modest,  and  discreet.  They 
maintained  a  cautious  silence  through  the  day,  neither 
uttering  a  word,  nor  moving  from  the  lodge.  At  night 
they  would  get  up,  and  taking  those  implements  which 
were  then  used  in  breaking  and  preparing  wood,  repair 
to  the  forest.  Here  they  would  busy  themselves  in 
seeking  dry  limbs  and  fragments  of  trees  blown  down  by 
tempests.  When  a  sufficient  quantity  had  been  gathered 
to  last  until  the  succeeding  night,  they  carried  it  home 
upon  their  shoulders  ;  then,  carefully  putting  every  thing 
in  its  proper  place  within  the  lodge,  they  resumed  their 
seats,  and  their  studied  silence.  They  were  careful  to 
return  from  their  nocturnal  labours  before  the  dawning 
of  day,  and  were  never  known  to  stay  out  beyond  that 
hour.  In  this  manner,  they  repaid,  in  some  measure,  the 
kindness  of  the  hunter,  and  relieved  his  wife  from  one 
of  her  most  laborious  duties. 

Thus  nearly  the  whole  winter  passed  away,  every  day 
leading  to  some  new  development  of  character,  which 
served  to  endear  the  parties  to  each  other.  The  visiters 
began  to  assume  a  more  hale  and  healthful  aspect.  Their 
faces  daily  lost  something  of  that  deathly  hue  which  had 
at  first  marked  them,  and  they  visibly  improved  in  strength, 
and  threw  off  some  of  that  cold  reserve,  and  forbidding 
austerity,  which  had  kept  the  hunter  so  long  in  ignorance 
of  their  true  character.  One  evening,  the  hunter  re- 
turned very  late,  after  having  spent  the  day  in  toilsome 
exertion,  and  laying  the  product  of  his  hunt  at  his  wife's 
feet,  the  silent  females  began  to  tear  off  the  fat  in  such 
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an  unceremonious  manner,  that  the  wife  could  no  longer 
control  her  feelings,  and  suffered  the  thought  to  pass 
hastily  in  her  mind,  "  This  conduct  is  certainly  most  ex- 
traordinary !  How  can  I  bear  with  it  any  longer  !"  She 
did  not,  however,  give  utterance  to  her  feelings.  But 
an  immediate  change  was  seen  in  the  females.  They 
became  unusually  reserved,  and  showed  evident  signs  of 
being  uneasy  in  their  situation.  The  good  hunter  im- 
mediately perceived  this  change,  and,  fearful  that  they 
had  taken  offence,  so  soon  as  they  had  retired  to  rest, 
demanded  of  his  wife  whether  any  harsh  expression  had 
escaped  her  lips  during  the  day.  She  replied  that  she 
had  uttered  nothing  to  give  the  least  offence.  He  now- 
tried  to  compose  himself  to  sleep,  but  he  felt  restive  and 
uneasy,  for  he  could  plainly  hear  the  sighs  and  half- 
smothered  lamentations  of  the  two  females.  Every  mo- 
ment added  to  his  convictions  that  their  guests  had  taken 
deep  offence,  and,  as  he  could  not  banish  this  idea  from 
his  mind,  he  arose  on  his  couch,  and  addressed  the  sob- 
bing  inmates. 

"  Tell  me,  ye  women,  what  is  it  that  causes  you  pain 
of  mind,  and  makes  you  utter  these  unceasing  sighs  ? 
Has  my  helpmate  given  you  any  cause  of  offence  during 
the  day,  while  1  was  absent  in  the  chase  ?  My  fears 
persuade  me  that  in  some  unguarded  moment,  she  has 
forgotten  what  is  due  to  the  rights  of  hospitality,  and 
used  expressions  ill-befitting  the  mysterious  character 
which  you  seem  to  sustain.  Tell  me,  ye  strangers  from  a 
strange  country — ye  women,  who  appear  to  be  not  ox 
this  world,  what  is  it  that  causes  you  pain  of  mind,  and 
makes  you  utter  these  unceasing  sighs  ?" 

They  replied  that  no  unkind  expression  had  ever  been 
used  towards  them  since  their  residence  in  his  hospitable 
lodge  ;  that  they  had  received  all  the  affectionate  atten- 
tion which  they  could  reasonably  expect.     s{  It  is  not  for 
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ourselves,"  they  continued,  "  it  is  not  for  ourselves  that 
we  weep.  We  are  weeping  for  the  fate  of  mankind. 
We  are  weeping  for  the  fate  of  mortals,  whom  death 
awaits  at  every  stage  of  their  existence.  Proud  mor- 
tals !  whom  disease  attacks  in  youth  and  in  age.  Vain 
men  !  whom  hunger  pinches,  cold  benumbs,  and  poverty 
emaciates.  Weak  beings  !  who  are  born  in  tears,  who 
are  nurtured  in  tears,  who  die  in  tears,  and  whose  whole 
course  is  marked  upon  the  thirsty  sands  of  life  in  a  broad 
line  of  tears.     It  is  for  these  we  weep  ! 

You  have  spoken  truly,  brother  ;  we  are  not  of  this 
world.  We  are  spirits  from  the  land  of  the  dead,  sent 
upon  the  earth  to  try  the  sincerity  of  the  living.  It  is 
not  for  the  dead,  but  for  the  living  that  we  mourn.  By 
no  means  was  it  necessary  that  your  wife  should  have  ex- 
pressed her  thoughts  towards  us.  We  knew  them  before 
they  were  expressed.  We  saw  that,  for  once,  displeasure 
had  arisen  in  her  heart.  It  is  enough !  our  mission  is  end- 
ed. We  came  but  to  try  you,  and  we  knew,  before  we 
came,  that  you  were  a  kind  husband,  an  affectionate  fa- 
ther, and  a  temperate  man.  Still,  you  have  the  weak- 
nesses of  a  mortal,  and  your  wife  is  found  wanting  in 
our  eyes.  But  it  is  not  alone  for  you  that  we  weep.  It 
is  for  the  fate  of  mankind. 

Often — very  often,  has  the  widower  exclaimed,  cO 
death,  how  cruel,  how  relentless  art  thou,  to  take  away 
my  beloved  friend,  in  the  spring  of  her  youth,  in  the 
pride  of  her  strength,  and  in  the  bloom  of  her  beauty. 
If  thou  wilt  permit  her  once  more  to  return  to  my  abode 
my  gratitude  shall  never  cease.  I  will  raise  up  my  voice 
continually  to  thank  the  Master  of  Life  for  so  excellent 
a  boon.  I  will  devote  my  time  to  study  how  I  can  best 
promote  her  happiness,  while  she  is  permitted  to  remain ; 
and  our  lives  shall  roll  away  like  a  pleasant  stream  through 
a  flowery  valley.'    Thus  also  has  the  father  prayed  for 
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his  son,  the  mother  for  her  daughter,  the  wife  for 
her  husband,  the  sister  for  her  brother,  the  lover  for  his 
mistress,  the  friend  for  his  bosom  companion,  until  the 
sounds  of  mourning,  and  the  cries  of  the  living  have 
pierced  the  very  recesses  of  the  dead.  Among  those 
who  have  called  for  their  departed  friends,  have  been 
many  who  were  unkind  to  them  while  living.  These 
have  not  failed  to  promise  the  most  endearing  conduct 
should  their  relatives  be  allowed  to  return. 

The  Great  Spirit  has,  at  length,  consented  to  make  a 
trial  of  their  sincerity,  by  sending  us  upon  the  earth  at  a 
season  of  coldness  and  general  scarcity.  He  has  done 
this  to  see  how  we  should  be  received,  coming  as  stran- 
gers, no  one  knowing  from  whither.  For  it  was  necessary 
that  this  severity  of  proof  should  be  exacted.  Three 
moons  were  allotted  us  to  make  the  trial,  and  if,  during 
that  time,  no  irksomeness  had  been  evinced,  no  angry 
passions  excited  at  the  place  where  we  should  take  up 
our  abode,  all  those  in  the  land  of  spirits,  whom  their 
relatives  had  desired  to  return,  would  have  been  restored. 
We  had  already  passed  more  than  half  the  time  as- 
signed to  us.  Had  your  wife  maintained  those  feelings  of 
unmixed  generosityand  kindness  which  heretofore  marked 
her  conduct,  the  ransom  would  have  been  complete. 
As  soon  as  the  leaves  had  begun  to  bud  our  mission 
would  have  been  successfully  terminated.  But  it  is  now 
too  late.  Our  trial  is  finished  ;  and  we  are  called  to  the 
pleasant  fields  whence  we  came.  It  is  not  for  those  who 
remain  there,  but  for  you  that  are  left  upon  earth,  that 
we  grieve. 

Brother, — It  is  proper  that  one  man  should  die  to 
make  room  for  another,  who  is  born  in  his  place. 
Otherwise  the  world  would  be  filled  to  overflowing.  It 
is  just  that  the  goods,  gathered  by  one,  should  be  left  to 
be  divided  among  others  ;  for  in  the  land  of  spirits  there 
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is  no  want.  There,  there  is  neither  sorrow  nor  hunger, 
death  nor  pain.  Pleasant  fields  spread  before  the  eye? 
filled  with  game,  and  with  birds  of  handsome  shapes. 
Every  stream  has  good  fish  in  it,  and  every  hill  is  crowned 
with  groves  of  fruit-trees,  sweet  and  pleasant  to  the 
taste.  All  kinds  of  games  have  been  invented  to  amuse, 
and  instruments  to  play  upon.  It  is  not  here,  brother^ 
but  thwe,  that  men  begin  truly  to  live.  It  is  not  for  those 
that  rejoice  through  those  pleasant  groves,  but  for  you 
that  are  left  behind,  that  we  weep. 

Brother, — Take  our  thanks  for  your  hospitable  treat- 
ment. Regret  not  our  departure.  Fear  not  evil.  Thy 
luck  shall  still  be  good  in  the  chase  ;  and  a  bright  sky 
prevail  over  thy  lodge.  Mourn  not  for  us,  for  no  corn 
will  spring  up  from  tears  ;  but  join  our  lamentations  for 
the  fate  of  mankind." 

The  spirits  ceased  :  but  the  hunter  had  no  power  over 
his  voice  to  reply.  As  they  continued  their  address  he 
saw  a  light  gradually  beaming  from  their  faces,  and  a 
blue  vapour  filled  the  whole  lodge  with  an  unnatural 
light.  As  soon  as  the  females  ceased,  darkness  gradually 
prevailed.  He  listened,  but  the  sobs  of  the  spirits  had 
ceased  :  He  heard  the  door  of  his  tent  open  and  shut; 
but  he  never  saw  more  of  his  mysterious  visiters.  But 
he  found  the  success  which  they  had  promised  him.  He 
became  a  celebrated  hunter,  and  never  wanted  for  any 
thing  necessary  to  his  ease.  He  became  the  father  of 
many  children,  all  of  whom  grew  up  to  manhood:  and 
health,  peace,  and  long  lite,  were  the  rewards  of  his  hos- 
pitality. 

We  have  only  room  to  add  one  more  specimen  of 
these  tales.  It  will  appear  from  it,  that  the  Chippewas 
not  only  teach  the  observance  of  certain  virtues  in  this 
pleasing  manner,  but  also  hold  up  for  derision  certain 
vices  which  pertain  to  their  erratic  condition,  as  well  a* 
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to  that  of  fixed  society,  as  avarice,  false  pride,  harsh 
or  brutal  conduct,  &c. 


LOVE  AND  WAR. 

More  than  two  hundred  winters  have  passed  away 
since  the  fame  of  Wawanosh  was  sounded  along  the 
shores  of  Lake  Superior.  He  was  a  chief  of  an  ancient 
line,  who  had  preserved  the  chieftainship  in  their  family 
from  the  remotest  times,  and  he  cherished  a  lofty 
pride  of  ancestry.  To  the  reputation  of  his  birth,  he 
added  the  advantages  of  a  tall  and  commanding  person, 
and  the  dazzling  qualities  of  great  personal  strength, 
courage,  and  activity.  His  heavy  bow  was  renowned 
for  its  dimensions  throughout  the  surrounding  tribes  ; 
and  he  was  known  to  have  shot  one  of  his  flint-headed 
arrows  through  the  body  of  a  deer.  His  counsel  was 
as  much  sought  as  his  prowess  was  feared ;  so  that  he 
came,  in  time,  to  be  equally  famed  as  a  hunter,  a  warrior, 
and  a  sage.  But  he  had  now  passed  the  meiidian  of  his 
days,  and  the  term  Akkeewaizee,  one  who  has  been  long 
above  the  earth,  was  familiarly  applied  to  him.  Such 
was  Wawanosh,  to  whom  the  united  voice  of  the  nation 
awarded  the  first  place  in  their  esteem,  and  the  highest 
seat  in  authority.     But  pride  was  his  ruling  passion. 

Wawanosh  had  an  only  daughter,  who  had  now  lived 
to  witness  the  budding  of  the  leaves  for  the  eighteenth 
spring.  Her  father  was  not  more  celebrated  for  his 
deeds  of  strength,  than  she  for  her  gentle  virtues,  her 
slender  form,  her  beaming  eyes,  and  her  dark  and  flow- 
ing  hair. 

"And  through  her  cheek 
The  blush  would  make  its  way,  and  all  but  speak  ; 
The  sun-born  blood  suffused  her  neck,  and  threw 
O'er  her  clear  nut-brown  skin  a  lucid  hue, 
Like  coral  reddening  through  the  darkened  wave. 
Which  draws  the  diver  to  the  crimson  cave." 
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Her  hand  was  sought  by  a  youth  of  humble  parentage, 
who  had  no  other  merits  to  recommend  him,  but  suoh  as 
might  arise  from  a  tall  and  graceful  person,  a  manly  step, 
and  an  eye  beaming  with  the  tropical  fires  of  youth  and 
love.  These  were  sufficient  to  attract  the  favourable 
notice  of  the  daughter  ;  but  were  by  no  means  satisfac- 
tory to  the  father,  who  sought  an  alliance  more  suitable 
to  his  rank  and  the  high  pretensions  of  his  family. 

"Listen  to  me,  young  man,"  he  replied  to  the  trem- 
bling hunter,  who  had  sought  the  interview,  "and  be  at- 
tentive to  what  you  hear.  You  ask  me  to  bestow  upon 
you  my  daughter,  the  chief  solace  of  my  age ;  and  my 
choicest  gift  from  the  Master  of  Life.  Others  have 
asked  of  me  this  boon,  who  were  as  young,  as  active, 
and  as  ardent  as  yourself.  Some  of  these  persons  have 
had  better  claims  to  become  my  son-in-law.  Young 
man,  have  you  considered  well  who  it  is  that  you  would 
choose  for  a  father-in-law  ?  Have  you  reflected  upon 
the  deeds  which  have  raised  me  in  authority,  and  made 
my  name  known  to  the  enemies  of  my  nation.  Where 
is  there  a  chief  who  is  not  proud  to  be  considered  the 
friend  of  Wawanosh  ?  Where  is  there  a  hunter  who 
can  bend  the  bow  of  Wawanosh  ?  Where  is  there  a 
warrior  who  does  not  wish  he  may  some  day  be  equal 
in  bravery  to  Wawanosh  ?  Have  you  not  also  heard 
that  my  fathers  came  from  the  far  east,  decked  with  plumes 
and  clothed  with  authority  ? 

And  what,  young  man,  have  you  to  boast,  that  you 
should  claim  an  alliance  with  my  warlike  line  ?  Have 
you  ever  met  your  enemies  on  the  field  of  battle  ?  Have 
you  ever  brought  home  a  trophy  of  victory  ?  Have  you 
ever  proved  your  fortitude  by  suffering  protracted  pain, 
enduring  continued  hunger,  or  sustaining  great  fatigue  ? 
Is  your  name  known  beyond  the  humble  limits  of  your 
native  village  ?     Go  then,  young  man,  and  earn  a  name 
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for  yourself.  It  is  none  but  the  brave  that  can  ever  hope 
to  claim  an  alliance  with  the  house  of  Wawanosh. 
Think  not  my  ancient  blood  shall  mingle  with  the  hum- 
ble mark  of  the  Awausees,*  fit  totem  for  fishermen." 

The  intimidated  lover  departed  ;  but  he  resolved  to  do 
a  deed  that  should  render  him  worthy  of  the  daughter 
of  Wawanosh,  or  die  in  the  attempt.  He  called  toge- 
ther several  of  his  young  companions  and  equals  in 
years,  and  imparted  to  them  his  design  of  conducting  an 
expedition  against  the  enemy,  and  requested  their  assist- 
ance. Several  embraced  the  proposal  immediately; 
others  were  soon  brought  to  acquiesce,  and  before  ten 
suns  had  set  he  saw  himself  at  the  head  of  a  formidable 
party  of  young  warriors,  all  eager,  like  himself,  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  in  battle.  Each  warrior  was  armed, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  period,  with  a  bow  and  a 
quiver  of  arrows,  tipped  with  flint  or  jasper.  He  car- 
ried a  mushkeemoot  upon  his  back,  provided  with  a 
small  quantity  of  parched  and  pounded  corn,  mixed  with 
a  little  pemmiean,  or  pounded  meat.  He  was  furnished 
with  a  puggamaugun,  or  war  club,  of  hard  wood,  fasten- 
ed to  a  girth  of  deer  skin,  and  a  kind  of  stone  knife. 
In  addition  to  this  some  carried  the  ancient  sheemaugun, 
or  Indian  lance,  consisting  of  a  smooth  pole  about  one 
fathom  in  length,  with  a  spear  of  flint  firmly  tied  on  with 
splints  of  hard  wood,  bound  down  with  deer's  sinews. 
Thus  equipped,  and  each  warrior  painted  in  a  manner  to 
suit  his  fancy,  and  ornamented  with  appropriate  feathers, 
they  repaired  to  the  spot  appointed  for  the  war  dance. 

A  level  grassy  plain  extended  for  nearly  a  mile  from 
the  lodge  of  Wawanosh  towards  the  point  of  land  called 
Shogwoimakoong.  Lodges  of  bark  were  promiscuously 
interspersed  over  this  green,  with  here  and  there  a  clus- 

*  Akinrl  of  ish 
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ter  of  trees,  or  a  solitary  pine  which  had  escaped  the 
fury  of  tempests  for  uncounted  years.  A  belt  of  yellow 
sand  skirted  the  lake  shore  in  front,  and  a  tall  forest  of 
oaks,  pines,  and  poplars,  formed  the  back  ground.  In 
the  centre  of  this  green  stood  a  large  shattered  pine, 
with  a  clear  space  around,  renowned  as  the  scene  of  the 
war  dance  time  out  of  mind.  Here  the  youths  assem- 
bled, with  their  tall  and  graceful  leader,  distinguished  by 
the  feathers  of  the  white  eagle  which  he  wore  on  his 
head.  A  bright  fire  of  pine  wood  blazed  upon  the 
green.  He  led  his  men  twice  or  thrice  in  a  circular 
manner  around  this  fire,  with  a  measured  step  and 
solemn  chant.  Then  suddenly  halting,  the  war-whoop 
was  raised,  and  the  dance  immediately  begun.  An  old 
man,  sitting  at  the  head  of  the  ring,  beat  time  upon  the 
drum,  while  several  of  the  warriors  shook  their  shee- 
sheegwuns,  and  "  ever  and  anon"  made  the  woods  re- 
echo with  their  yells.  Each  warrior  chanted  alternate- 
ly the  verse  of  a  song,  all  the  rest  joining  in  chorus. 

The  eagles  scream  on  high, 

They  whet  their  forked  beaks ; 
Raise — raise  the  battle  cry, 

'Tis  fame  our  leader  seeks. 

Thus  they  continued  the  dance  for  two  days  and 
nights,  with  short  intermissions  ;  when  dropping  off,  one 
by  one,  from  the  fire,  each  sought  his  several  way  to  the 
place  appointed  for  the  rendezvous  on  the  confines  of 
the  enemy's  country.  Their  leader  was  not  among  the 
last  to  depart ;  but  he  did  not  quit  the  village  without 
bidding  a  tender  adieu  to  the  daughter  of  Wawanosh. 
He  imparted  to  her  his  firm  determination  to  perform  an 
act  that  should  establish  his  name  as  a  warrior,  or  die  in 
the  attempt.  He  told  her  of  the  bitter  pangs  he  had  felt 
at  her  father's  taunts — and  that  his  soul  spurned  the  im- 
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putations  of  effeminacy  and  cowardice  implied  by  his 
language.  He  declared  that  he  never  could  be  happy, 
either  with  or  without  her,  until  he  had  proved  to  the 
whole  tribe  the  strength  of  his  heart,  which  is  the  In- 
dian term  for  courage.  He  said  his  dreams  had  not  been 
so  propitious  as  he  could  wish  ;  but  that  he  should  not 
cease  to  invoke  the  favour  of  the  Great  Spirit  in  his  be- 
half. He  repeated  his  protestations  of  inviolable  attach- 
ment, which  she  returned,  and  pledging  vows  of  mutual 
fidelity  they  separated. 

All  she  ever  heard  of  her  lover  after  this  interview, 
was  that  he  had  received  an  arrow  in  his  breast,  after 
having  distinguished  himself  by  the  most  heroic  bravery. 
The  enemy  fled,  leaving  many  of  their  warriors  dead  on 
the  field.  On  examining  his  wound,  it  was  perceived  to 
be  beyond  their  power  to  cure.  He  languished  a  short 
time,  and  expired  in  the  arms  of  his  friends.  From  that 
hour  no  smile  was  ever  seen  in  the  once  happy  lodge  of 
Wawanosh.  His  daughter  pined  away  by  day  and  by 
night.  Tears  and  sighs,  sorrow  and  lamentation  were 
heard  continually.  No  efforts  to  amuse,  were  capable  of 
restoring  her  lost  serenity  of  mind.  Persuasives  and 
reproofs  were  alternately  employed,  but  employed  in 
vain.  It  became  her  favourite  custom,  to  fly  to  a  se- 
questered spot  in  the  woods,  where  she  would  sit  under  a 
shady  tree,  and  sing  her  mournful  laments  for  whole 
hours  together.  The  following  fragment  of  one  of  her 
songs  is  yet  repeated. 

Oh  how  can  I  sing  the  praise  of  my  love  !  His  spirit 
still  lingers  around  me.  The  grass  that  is  growing  over 
his  bed  of  earth  is  yet  too  low  ;  its  sighs  cannot  be  heard 
upon  the  wind. 

Oh  he  was  beautiful ! 
Oh  he  was  brave  ! 
54 
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I  must  not  break  the  silence  of  this  still  retreat ;  nor 
waste  the  time  in  song,  when  his  spirit  still  whispers 
to  mine.  I  hear  it  in  the  sounds  of  the  newly  budded 
leaves.  It  tells  me  that  he  yet  lingers  near  me,  and  that 
he  loves  me  the  same  in  death,  though  the  yellow  sand 
lies  over  him. 

Whisper,  spirit, 
Whisper  to  me. 

I  shall  sing  when  the  grass  will  answer  to  my  plaint ; 
when  its  sighs  will  respond  to  my  moan.  Then  my  voice 
shall  be  heard  in  his  praise. 

Linger,  lover !  linger, 
Stay,  spirit!  stay. 

The  spirit  of  my  love  will  soon  leave  me.  He  goes 
to  the  land  of  joyful  repose,  to  prepare  my  bridal  bower. 
Sorrowing  must  I  wait,  until  he  comes  to  conduct  me 
there. 

Hasten,  lover ;  hasten ! 

Come,  spirit ;  come  !* 

Thus  she  daily  repeated  her  pensive  song.  It  was  not 
long  before  a  small  bird  of  beautiful  plumage  flew  upon 
the  tree,  beneath  which  she  usually  sat ;  and  with  its 
sweet  and  artless  notes,  seemed  to  respond  to  her  voice. 
It  was  a  bird  of  a  strange  character,  such  as  she  had  never 
before  seen.  It  came  every  day  and  sang  to  her,  re- 
maining until  it  became  dark.  Her  fond  imagination 
soon  led  her  to  suppose  it  was  the  spirit  of  her  lover,  and 
her  visits  were  repeated  with  greater  frequency.     She 

*  We  are  indebted  for  this  fragment,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  two 
succeeding  specimens  of  Indian  poetry,  to  the  polite  attainments  and  lite« 
raw  taste  of  Miss  Jane  Johnston,  of  Johnston  Hal),  Sanlt  Ste.  Marie, 
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did  nothing  but  sing-  and  fast.  Thus  she  pined  away, 
until  that  death  she  had  so  fervently  desired  came  to  her 
relief.  After  her  decease,  the  bird  was  never  more  seen  ; 
and  it  became  a  popular  opinion  that  this  mysterious 
bird  had  flown  away  with  her  spirit  to  the  land  of  bliss. 
But  the  bitter  tears  of  remorse  fell  in  the  tent  of  Wa- 
wanosh ;  and  he  lived  many  years  to  regret  his  false  pride, 
and  his  harsh  treatment  of  the  noble  youth. 

The  ensuing  specimens  of  their  measured  songs  or 
poetry,  if  it  be  not  too  violent  an  application  of  the  term, 
will  close  this  part  of  our  subject.  They  are  taken  al- 
most at  random,  from  a  manuscript  collection  of  these 
traditionary  songs,  now  before  us.  The  following  is  the 
address  of  a  war  party  to  the  women  on  leaving  their 
village. 

1. 

Kaago  !  Kaago !  moweemizhekain, 
Neen  deekway  meedoag  neeboyaun : 
Keenahwau  aatah  keedau  moweendim  : 
Keenahwaa  kee  gideemaugizim : 
Eekwaaweeyaig  kee  gideemaugizim. 

II. 

Nee  nundonaawaug,  nee  nundonaawaug, 
Ainuhwaamungig  kau  nissindjig : 
Nindowee  tibbisheemaug, — tibbisheemaug  ! 
Ainuhwaamungig  kau  nissindjig : 

HI. 

Naudowaasee  !  naudowaaseewug  ! 
Guyaa  weenahwau  tibbishko— 
Guyaa  weenahwau  meesugo, 
Kaadowee  eezhishee  mugwau, — eezhisheemug. 

Kaago,  Kaag-o,  &c. 
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(LITERAL  TRANSLATION-) 

Do  not — do  not  weep  for  me 
Loved  woman,  should  I  die, — 
For  yourselves  alone,  should  you  weep. 
Poor  are  ye  all,  and  to  be  pitied, 
Ye  women  !  ye  are  to  be  pitied  ! 

I  seek — I  seek  our  fallen  relations  ; 
I  go  to  revenge — revenge  the  slain ; 
Our  relations,  fallen  and  slain. 
And  our  foes— our  foes,  they  shall  lie 
Like  them — like  them  shall  they  lie : 
I  go — I  go,  to  lay  them  low — to  lay  them  low  ! 

Do  not — do  not,  &c. 

The  sentiments  excited  by  the  absence  of  a  person  be- 
loved, are  expressed  in  the  following  lines.  They  are 
usually  sung  in  a  measured  and  pensive  strain,  which 
derives  much  of  its  effect  from  the  peculiar  intonation  and 
pathos,  which  render  the  music  an  echo  of  the  sense. 

I. 

Neezh  ogoone,  neezh  ogoone ; 
Kau  weesinissee. 

Neezh,  &c. 

Aazhee  gushkaindumaun ; 

Neenemooshain,  weeyea  ! 

Aazhee,  &c. 
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II. 

Kee  unee  bubbeeshkobee  ; 
Kau  unee  inausheepun ; 

Kee  unee,  &c. 

Neenemooshain,  weeyea  ! 
Waindjee  gushkaindumaun  : 

Neenemooshain,  &c. 


I. 

'Tis  now  two  days — two  long  days. 

Since  last  I  tasted  food : 
'Tis  for  you — for  you,  my  love  ! 

That  I  grieve — that  I  grieve, 
'Tis  for  you— for  you,  that  I  grieve. 

II. 

The  waters  flow  deep  and  wide 
On  which,  love  !  you  have  saiPd, — 

Dividing  you  far  from  me  : 

'Tis  for  you — for  you,  my  love  ! 

'Tis  for  you — for  you,  that  I  grieve. 

In  their  war  songs,  a  highly  figurative,  and  some- 
times very  abstract  mode  of  expression  is  employed. 
It  is  customary  for  each  warrior  to  sing  an  indepen- 
dent verse,  which  is  generally  complete  in  itself ;  and 
has  no  further  relation  to  what  has  preceded,  or  what 
is  to  follow  it,  than  by  keeping  up  a  certain  train  of  war- 
like ideas  in  their  minds.  These  verses  generally  con- 
sist of  one  or  two  lines,  which  are  several  times  repeated, 
and  the  words  of  which  are  frequently  transposed.  In 
singing,  the  most  exact  time  is  kept,  and  where  the 
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a 

number  of  syllables  in  a  word  or  line,  is  not  sufficient  to 

complete  the  measure,  short  interjections,  as  he !    ha ! 

heh  !    &c.  having  no  definable  meaning,  are  utttered  to 

supply  this  deficiency.     These  interjections  serve  also  as 

a  chorus,  in  the  recital  of  which,  all  the  voices  join.     We 

add  a  few  examples. 

I.    WARRIOR. 

Aubeetuh  geezhig,  ne  bau  baimwaawaa — 
Ne  bau  baimwaawaa,  aubeetuh  geezhig — 
Aubeetuh,  &c. 

II.  warrior. 
Ainduh  so  geezhiguk  ke  gauguno  waubomin, 
Ainduh  so  geezhiguk  ke  gauguno  waubomin, 
Ainduh,  &c. 

in.  warrior. 
Aubeetuh  geezhiguk  abbeeaun  peenaaseewug — 
Peenaaseewug — peenaaseewug — 
Aubeetuh,  &c. 

IV.  warrior. 
Peemiskwausheewug, — peenaaseewug,    aubeetuh 
geezhigoang 

Peemiskwausheewug,  &c. 

v.  warrior. 
Auzhauwaush  e  wug,  peenaaseewug ; 
Auzhauwaush  e  wug,  peenaaseewug— 

Peenaaseewug,  &c. 
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VI.  WARRIOR. 

Aupitshee  Monetoag,  ne  mudwaa  wauweeneegoag; 
Aupitshee  Monetoag,  ne  mudwaa  wauweeneegoag ; 

Aupitshee,  &c 

VII.  WARRIOR. 

Kaagate   neeminvvaindum,   naubunaakumig  tshee - 

baubee  wishenaun. 
Kaagate  neeminwaindum,  &c* 


I.    VOICE. 

I  sing — I  sing,  under  the  centre  of  the  sky, 

Under  the  centre  of  the  sky ; 
Under  the  centre  of  the  sky,  I  sing,  I  sing, 

Under  the  centre  of  the  sky,  &c. 

II.    VOICE. 

Every  day  I  look  at  you,  thou  morning  star, 

Thou  morning  star ; 
Every  day  I  look  at  you,  I  look  at  you. 

Thou  morning  star,  &c. 

III.    VOICE. 

The  half  of  the  day  I  remain,  ye  warlike  birds, 

Ye  warlike  birds  ; 
The  half  of  the  day  I  remain,   I  remain, 

The  half  of  the  day  I  remain,  &c. 

IV.    VOICE. 

The  birds  of  the  brave  take  a  flight  round  the  sky., 
A  flight  round  the  sky ; 

*  Taken  from  Tsheetsheegwyung,  a  young  Chippewa  warrior,  of  La 
Pointe,  in  Lake  Superior,  and  translated  by  Mr.  George  Johns? on,  of  S*, 
Marv'?. 
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,    The  birds  of  the  brave  take  a  flight,  take  a  flight, 
The  birds  of  the  brave  take  a  flight,  &c. 

v.    VOICE. 

They  cross  the  enemies'  line — the  birds  ! 

They  cross  the  enemies'  line  ! 
The  birds — the  birds, — the  ravenous  birds  ! 

They  cross  the  enemies'  line,  &c. 

VI.  VOICE. 

The  spirits  on  high  repeat  my  name, 

Repeat  my  name ! 
The  spirits  on  high — -the  spirits  on  high 

Repeat  my  name,  &c. 

# 

VII.  VOICE. 

Full  happy  am  I,  to  be  slain  and  to  lie, 

On  the  enemies'  side  of  the  line  to  lie ! 

Full  happy  am  I — full  happy  am  I, 

On  the  enemies'  side  ot  the  line  to  lie,  &c. 

Some  of  their  occasional  addresses,  although  un- 
measured, partake  of  the  spirit  of  poetry.  In  the 
year  1821,  a  Chippewa  of  Lake  Superior,  while  on 
a  visit  to  Michilimackinac,  was  attacked  with  a  malady 
which  threatened  his  life.  He  was  confined  to  his  tent 
for  several  weeks,  without  the  hope  of  recovery ;  but 
the  only  regret  he  expressed  was  that  of  dying  in  a 
strange  place,  far  from  his  native  village  and  the  abode 
of  his  ancestors.  His  relatives  and  friends  paid  him 
every  attention  that  their  affection  could  suggest,  or 
their  skill  devise.  By  these  means  he  was  so  far  re- 
covered as  to  be  able  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  travelling  in 
a  canoe,  and  he  began  his  journey  homeward.  In  a 
few  days,  however,  he  suffered  a  relapse,  and  was  un» 
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able  to  bear  the  motion  of  the  canoe.  In  this  weak 
state,  they  encamped  on  White  Fish  Point,  in  lake  Su- 
perior, where,  after  a  continued  illness  of  many  days, 
death  put  a  period  to  his  suffering.  This  event  he  had 
calmly  contemplated,  and  when  he  saw  his  fate  approach- 
ing, he  called  his  friends  together,  and  raising  himself 
up  into  a  sitting  posture,  addressed  them  in  a  tone  and 
manner  which  made  a  deep  impression  upon  their 
minds.  The  following  sentences  of  this  farewell  ad- 
dress were  recited  at  St.  Mary's,  two  days  after  his  de- 
cease, by  one  of  his  friends.  We  preserve  the  original, 
in  which  it  was  noted  at  the  time,  and  subjoin  a  transla- 
tion.* 

Tiiau  !  gitshee  saunahgud  ohou  aanaindau  goozzee- 
aun,  ohomau  eezhee  nah  neenahwuk,  maundah  nayaushee 
tshee  iiindahnausheeaun.  Weekau  gaago  bukaun  tshee 
noandahgwusseenoog ;  meeaatah  pimme  zheebaaauk- 
waug  tshee  bimeh  mudwayauneemuk.  Appee  giieeaa 
kee  pugidaineemeeaig  ;  kukkinnah  keegah  bozim  tshee 
eezhauyeag,  giieeaa  neen  nah  kautuzhee  neetauwee 
geeyaun,  aindahnukeeaumbaun,  ainaindaugozzeeaun 
dush  neen,  weekau  meenahwau  tshee  waubundunzee- 
waun.  Kegah  nah  guzhim  neendinnahway  maugunedoag, 
ohomau  eezhee  nauneenah  waindaugwuk,  oweeyuh 
weekau  oonjee  baashooh  kaa  iiindausig  meeaatah 
gaatshee  nodingin  tshee  bimme  mudwayausing  mush- 
koosseewunogidjiieeeekaasaugeeginginkaaiiineendauz- 
hishenaun.        Auneeshnau    nindeezhau    giieeaa    neen 

kau     unneeizzhauwaud, Keemisho      missenauneeg  ; 

nuhkowaasuh  needjeeakkeewaizee  edoog,  keeguh  sugin- 
injeeninim  tshee  bwoh  unee  maujauyaun. 

How  hard  is  my  fate,  thus  to  lie  on  this  desolate 
Point,   where   no  person  will  bemoan  my   departure 

*  Bv  Mrs.  Jane  Schoolcraft 
55 
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hence ;  but  the  winds  murmuring  whistle  along  the  dark 
wood.  And  as  soon  as  I'm  laid,  where  my  body  must 
lie,  you  all  will  embark  for  that  land  where  I  first  drew 
my  breath,  and  which  I  am  doomed  never  more  to  be- 
hold. 

You  leave  me,  my  friends,  on  this  bleak  uninhabited 
shore,  where  nought  will  be  heard  but  the  loud  howling 
winds,  which  will  cause  the  green  grass  to  wave  over 
ray  dark  place  of  rest.  But  I  go  where  my  fathers 
have  gone;  and,  my  friends,  I  must  bid  you  farewell ! 
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INDIAN  TREATY. 

JAMES  MONROE,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
To  all  and  singular  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  greeting : 

Whereas  a  Treaty  between  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the  Qt- 
towa,  Chippewa,  and  Pottowattomie  Tribes  of  Indians,  was  made  and 
concluded  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty  one,  at  Chicago,  in  the  state  of 
Illinois,  by  Commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  certain 
Chiefs  and  Warriors  of  the  eaid  Tribes,  on  the  part  and  in  behalf  of 
the  said  Tribes ;  which  Treaty  is  in  the  words  following,  to  wit : 

Articles  of  a  Treaty  made  and  concluded  at  Chicago,  in  the  State 
of  Illinois,  between  Lewis  Cass  and  Solomon  Sibley,  Commis- 
sioners of  the  United  States,  and  the  Ottoica,  Chippewa,  and 
Pottowattomie  Nations  of  Indians. 

Article  1.  The  Ottowa,  Chippewa,  and  Pottowattomie 
Nations  of  Indians  cede  to  the  United  States  all  the  land 
comprehended  within  the  following  boundaries :  beginning  at 
a  point  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  St.  Joseph  of  Lake 
Michigan,  near  the  Pare  aux  Vaches,  due  north  from  Rum's 
Village,  and  running  thence  south  to  a  line  drawn  due  east 
from  the  southern  extreme  of  Lake  Michigan,  thence  with 
the  said  line  east  to  the  tract  ceded  by  the  Pottowattomies  to 
the  United  States  by  the  treaty  of  Fort  Meigs,  in  1817,  if 
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the  said  line  should  strike  the  said  tract,  but  if  the  said  line 
should  pass  north  of  the  said  tract,  then  such  line  shall  be 
continued  until  it  strikes  the  western  boundary  of  the  tract 
ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  treaty  of  Detroit,  in  1807, 
and  from  the  termination  of  the  said  line,  following  the  boun- 
daries of  former  cessions,  to  the  main  branch  of  the  Grand 
River  of  Lake  Michigan,  should  any  of  the  said  lines  cross 
the  said  river  :  but  if  none  of  the  said  lines  should  cross  the 
said  river,  then  to  a  point  due  east  of  the  source  of  the  said 
main  branch  of  the  said  river,  and  from  such  point  due  west 
to  the  source  of  the  said  principal  branch,  and  from  the  cross- 
ing of  the  said  river,  or  from  the  source  thereof,  as  the  case 
may  be,  down  the  said  river,  on  the  north  bank  thereof,  to  the 
mouth  ;  thence  following  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  to  the 
south  bank  of  the  said  river  St.  Joseph,  at  the  mouth,  there- 
of, and  thence  with  the  said  south  bank  to  the  place  of  be- 
ginning. 

Art.  2.  From  the  cession  aforesaid,  there  shall  be  re- 
served for  the  use  of  the  Indians,  the  following  tracts  : 

One  tract  at  Mang-ach-qua  Village,  on  the  river  Peble,  of 
six  miles  square. 

One  tract  at  Mick-ke-saw-be,  of  six  miles  square. 

One  tract  at  the  village  of  Na-to-wa-se-pe,  of  four  miles 
square. 

One  tract  at  the  village  of  Prairie  Ronde,  of  three  miles 
square. 

One  tract  at  the  village  of  Match-e-be-nash-she-wish,  at 
the  head  of  the  Kekalamazoo  river. 

Art.  3.  There  shall  be  granted  by  the  United  States  to 
each  of  the  following  persons,  being  all  Indians  by  descent* 
and  to  their  heirs,  the  following  tracts  of  land  : 

To  John  Burnet,  two  sections  of  land. 

To  James  Burnet,  Abraham  Burnet,  Rebecca  Burnet,  and 
Nancy  Burnet,  each  one  section  of  land ;  which  said  John,. 
James*  Abraham,  Rebecca,  and  Nancy,  are  children  of  Kaw^ 
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kee-me,  sister  of  Top-ni-be,  principal  chief  of  the  Pottowat- 
tomie  nation. 

The  land,  granted  to  the  persons  immediately  preceding, 
shall  begin  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  St.  Joseph,  about 
two  miles  from  the  mouth,  and  shall  extend  up  and  back  from 
the  said  river  for  quantity. 

To  John  B.  La  Lime,  son  of  Noke-no-qua,  one  half  a  sec- 
tion of  land,  adjoining  the  tract  before  granted,  and  on  the 
upper  side  thereof. 

To  Jean  B.  Chandonai,  son  of  Chip-pe-wa-qua,  two  sec- 
tions of  land,  on  the  river  St.  Joseph,  above  and  adjoining 
the  tract  granted  to  J.  B.  La  Lime. 

To  Joseph  Daze,  son  of  Chip-pe-wa-qua,  one  section  of 
land,  above  and  adjoining  the  tract  granted  to  Jean  B.  Chan- 
donai. 

To  Monguago,  one  half  a  section  of  land,  at  Mish-she-wa- 
ko-kink. 

To  Pierre  Moran  or  Peeresh,  a  Pottowattomie  Chief,  one 
section  of  land,  and  to  his  children  two  sections  of  land,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Elk-heart  river. 

To  Pierre  Le  Clerc,  son  of  Moi-qua,  one  section  of  land 
on  the  Elk-heart  river,  above  and  adjoining  the  tract  granted 
to  Moran  and  his  children. 

The  section  of  land  granted  by  the  treaty  of  St.  Mary's, 
in  1818,  to  Peeresh  or  Perig,  shall  be  granted  to  Jean  B. 
Cicot,  son  of  Pe-say-quot,  sister  of  the  said  Peeresh,  it  having 
been  so  intended  at  the  execution  of  the  said  treaty. 

To  O-she-ak-ke-be  or  Benac,  one  half  of  a  section  of  land 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Elk-heart  river,  where  the  road  from 
Chicago  to  Fort  Wayne  first  crosses  the  said  river. 

To  Me-naw-che,  a  Pottowattomie  woman,  one  half  of  a 
section  of  land,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  St.  Joseph,  where 
the  road  from  Detroit  to  Chicago  first  crosses  the  said  river. 

To  Theresa  Chandler  or  To-e-ak-qui,  a  Pottowattomie 
woman,  and  to  her  daughter  Betsey  Fisher,  one  section  of 
land  on  the  south  side  of  the  Grand  River,  opposite  to  the 
Spruce  Swamp. 
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To  Charles  Beaubien  and  Medart  Beaubien,  sons  of  Man- 
na-ben-a-qua,  each  one  half  of  a  section  of  land  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Ke-wi-go-shkeem,  on  the  Washtenaw  river. 

To  Antoine  Roland,  son  of  I-gat-pat-a-wat-a-mie-qua,  one 
half  of  a  section  of  land  adjoining  and  below  the  tract  grant- 
ed to  Pierre  Moran. 

To  William  Knaggs  or  Was-es-kuk-son,  son  of  Ches-qua, 
one  half  of  a  section  of  land,  adjoining  and  below  the  tract 
granted  to  Antoine  Roland. 

To  Madeline  Bertrand,  wife  of  Joseph  Bertrand,  a  Potto- 
wattomie  woman,  one  section  of  land  at  the  Pare  aux  Vaches, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river  St.  Joseph. 

To  Joseph  Bertrand,  jun.,  Benjamin  Bertrand,  Laurent 
Bertrand,  Theresa  Bertrand,  and  Amable  Bertrand,  children 
of  the  said  Madeline  Bertrand,  each  one  half  of  a  section  of 
land  at  the  portage  of  the  Kankakee  river. 

To  John  Riley,  son  of  Me-naw-cum-a-go-quoi,  one  section 
of  land,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Au  Foin,  on  the  Grand 
River,  and  extending  up  the  said  river. 

To  Peter  Riley,  the  son  of  Me-naw-cum-e-go-qua,  one  sec- 
tion of  land,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Au  Foin,  on  the  Grand 
River,  and  extending  down  the  said  river. 

To  Jean  B.  Le  Clerc,  son  of  Moi-qua,  one  half  of  a  sec- 
tion of  land,  above  and  adjoining  the  tract  granted  to  Pierre 
Le  Clerc. 

To  Joseph  La  Framboise,  son  of  Shaw-we-no-qua,  one  sec- 
tion of  land  upon  the  south  side  of  the  river  St.  Joseph,  and 
adjoining  on  the  upper  side  the  land  ceded  to  the  United 
States,  which  said  section  was  also  ceded  to  the  United 
States. 

The  tracts  of  land  herein  stipulated  to  be  granted,  shall 
never  be  leased  or  conveyed  by  the  grantees  or  their  heirs  to 
any  persons  whatever,  without  the  permission  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  And  such  tracts  shall  be  located 
after  the  said  cession  is  surveyed,  and  in  conformity  with 
such  surveys  as  near  as  may  be,  and  in  such  manner  as  the, 
President  may  direct* 
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Art.  4.  In  consideration  of  the  cession  aforesaid,  the 
United  States  engage  to  pay  to  the  Ottowa  nation,  one  thou- 
sand dollars  in  specie  annually  for  ever,  and  also  to  appro- 
priate annually,  for  the  term  of  ten  years,  the  sum  of  fifteen 
hundred  dollars,  to  be  expended  as  the  President  may  direct, 
in  the  support  of  a  blacksmith,  of  a  teacher,  and  of  a  person 
to  instruct  the  Ottowas  in  agriculture  and  in  the  purchase  of 
cattle  and  farming  utensils.  And  the  United  States  also  en- 
gage to  pay  to  the  Pottowattomie  nation  five  thousand  dollars 
in  specie,  annually,  for  the  term  of  twenty  years,  and  also  to 
appropriate  annually,  for  the  term  of  fifteen  years,  the  sum 
of  one  thousand  dollars,  to  be  expended  as  the  President  may 
direct,  in  the  support  of  a  blacksmith  and  a  teacher.  And 
one  mile  square  shall  be  selected,  under  the  direction  of  the 
President,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Grand  River,  and  one 
mile  square  on  the  south  side  of  the  St.  Joseph,  and  within 
the  Indian  lands  not  ceded,  upon  which  the  blacksmiths  and 
teachers  employed  for  the  said  tribes,  respectively,  shall 
reside. 

Art.  5.  The  stipulation  contained  in  the  treaty  of  Green- 
ville, relative  to  the  right  of  the  Indians  to  hunt  upon  the 
land  ceded,  while  it  continues  the  property  of  the  United 
States,  shall  apply  to  this  treaty. 

Art.  6.  The  United  States  shall  have  the  privilege  of 
making  and  using  a  road  through  the  Indian  country,  from 
Detroit  and  Fort  Wayne,  respectively,  to  Chicago. 

Art.  7.  This  treaty  shall  take  effect  and  be  obligatory 
on  the  contracting  parties,  so  soon  as  the  same  shall  be  rati- 
fied by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  thereof. 

In  testimony  whereof,  the  said  Lewis  Cass  and  Solomon 
Sibley,  Commissioners   as  aforesaid,  and  the  Chiefs 
and  Warriors   of  the   said    Ottowa.  Chippewa,  and 
56 
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Pottowattomie  nations,  have  hereunto  set  their  hands., 
at  Chicago  aforesaid,  this  29th  day  of  August,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-one. 

LEWIS  CASS. 

SOLOMON  SIBLEY. 
(Ottowas.)     Kewagoushcum,  his  x  mark. 

Nokawjegaun,  his  x  mark. 

Kee-o-to-aw-be,  his  x  mark. 

Ket-che-me-chi-na-waw,  his  x  mark. 

Ep-pe-san-se,  his  x  mark. 

Kay-nee-wee,  his  x  mark. 

Mo-a-put-to,  his  x  mark. 

Mat-che-pee-na-che-wish,  his  x  mark, 
(Chippewas.)     Met-tay-waw,  his  x  mark. 

Mich-el,  his  x  mark. 
Pottowattomies.)   To-pen-ne-bee,  his  x  mark. 

Mee-te-ay,  his  x  mark. 

Chee-banse,  his  x  mark, 

Loui-son,  his  x  mark. 

Wee-saw,  his  x  mark. 

Kee-po-taw,  his  x  mark. 

Shay-auk-ke-bee,  his  x  mark, 

Scho-mang,  his  x  mark. 

Waw-we-uck-ke-meck,  his  x  mark, 

Nay-ou-chee-mon,  his  x  mark, 

Kon-gee,  his  x  mark. 

Shee-shaw-gan,  his  x  mark. 

Aysh-cam,  his  x  mark. 

Meek-say-mank,  his  x  mark. 

May- ten- way,  his  x  mark. 

Shaw-wen-ne-me-tay,  his  x  mark 

Frangois,  his  x  mark. 

Mauk-see,  his  x  mark. 

Way-me-go,  his  x  mark. 

Man-daw-min,  his  x  mark> 

Quay-guee,  his  x  mark 
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Aa-pen-naw-bee,  his  x  mark. 
Mat-cha-wee-yaas,  bis  x  mark. 
Mat-cha-pag-gish,  his  x  mark. 
Mongaw,  his  x  mark, 
Pug-gay-gaus,  his  x  mark. 
Ses-cobe-mesh,  his  x  mark. 
Chee-gwa-mack-gwa-go,  his  x  mark. 
Waw-seb-baw,  his  x  mark. 
Pee-chee-co,  his  x  mark. 
Quoi-quoi-taw,  his  x  mark. 
Pe-an-nish,  his  x  mark. 
Wy-ne-maig,  his  x  mark. 
O-nuck-ke-meck,  his  x  mark. 
Ka-way-sin,  his  x  mark. 
A-meck-kose,  his  x  mark. 
Os-see-meet,  his  x  mark. 
Shaw-ko-to,  his  x  mark. 
No-shay-we-quat,  his  x  mark. 
Mee-gwun,  his  x  mark. 
Mesh-she-ke-ten-now,  his  x  mark, 
Kee-no-to-go,  his  x  mark. 
Wa-baw-nee-she,  his  x  mark. 
Shaw-waw-nay-see,  his  x  mark. 
Atch-wee-muck-quee,  his  x  mark, 
Pish-she-baw-gay,  his  x  mark. 
Waw-ba-saye,  his  x  mark. 
Meg-ges-seese,  his  x  mark. 
Say-gaw-koo-nuck,  his  x  mark. 
Shaw-way-no,  his  x  mark. 
Shee-shaw-gun,  his  x  mark. 
To-to-mee,  his  x  mark. 
Ash-kee-wee,  his  x  mark. 
Shay-auk-ke-bee,  his  x  mark. 
Aw-be-tone,  his  x  mark. 
hi  presence  of 

Alex.  Wolcott,  jr.  Indian  Agent. 
John  R.  Williams,  Adj't.  Gen.  M.  M». 
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G.  Godiroy,  Indian  Agent, 

W.  Knaggs,  Indian  Agent. 

Jacob  Visget. 

Henry  I.  Hunt, 

H.  Phillips,  Paynir.  U.  S.  Army. 

R.  Montgomery. 

Jacob  B.  Varnum,  U.  S.  Factor, 

John  B.  Beaubien. 

Conrad  Ten  Eyck, 

J.  Whipley. 

George  Miles,  jun. 

Henry  Connor. 

James  Barnerd. 

John  Kenzie,  Sub- Agent* 

The  tract  reserved  at  the  village  of  Match-e-be-nash- she- 
wish,  at  the  head  of  the  Ke-kal-i-ma-zoo  river,  was  by  agree- 
ment to  be  three  miles  square.  The  extent  of  the  reserva- 
tion was  accidentally  omitted. 

LEWIS  CASS. 

SOLOMON  SIBLEY. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known,  that  I,  James  Monroe;  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States  of  America,  having  seen  and  con- 
sidered the  said  treaty,  do,  in  pursuance  of  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  as  expressed  by  their  resolution  of  the 
20th  of  this  month,  accept,  ratify,  and  confirm  the  same,  and 
every  clause  and  article  thereof 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  caused  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  to  be  hereunto  affixed,  having  signed  the 
same  with  my  hand. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  twenty-fifth  day  of 
March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
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hundred  and  twenty-two,  and  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  the  forty-sixth. 

JAMES  MONROE 
Ihf  the  President : 

John  Quincv  Adams, 

Secretary  of  Stale. 


INTERNAL  RESOURCES  OF  THE  WESTERN  COUNTRY. 

Correspondence  communicated  to  the  Columbian,  by  the 
Committee  of  Publication,  in  behalf  of  the  new-york  cor- 
responding ASSOCIATION,    FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  INTERNAT 

improvement. 

From  Mr.  Haines. 

New-York,  Oct.  1819. 
Sir — Understanding  that  you  have  recently  explored 
our  western  country,  and  acquired  much  useful  knowledge, 
concerning  the  mineralogy  of  that  section  of  our  union,  I 
would  respectfully  solicit  your  answer  to  the  following  in- 
quiries : — 

I.  To  what  extent  are  the  lead,  and  other  mines,  worked 
in  our  western  country,  either  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, or  by  individuals  ? 

II.  What  mines  have  been  discovered  ? 

III.  To  what  extent  and  advantage  do  you  think  the  mines 
might  be  worked,  under  proper  management  and  superin- 
tendence ? 

IV.  Are  the  laws  of  Congress,  which  have  been  passed  in 
relation  to  our  lead  mines,  salutary  in  their  operation  ? 

V.  Where  are  the  most  valuable  mines  to  be  found  in  oui 
western  country  ? 
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Your  answer  to  all,  or  to  any  one  of  the  foregoing  inquiries, 
will  be  laid  before  the  Neiv-York  Corresponding  Association, 
for  the  promotion  of  Internal  Improvements.  On  behalf  of  our 
society,  I  can  tender  you  an  assurance,  that  your  efforts  and 
sacrifices,  to  extend  the  dominions  and  augment  the  treasures 
of  science,  are  viewed  with  a  just  appreciation  of  their  merits ; 
and  we  cannot  but  hope,  that  the  avails  of  your  ardent  and 
persevering  researches  into  our  mineral  kingdom,  will  be 
speedily  laid  before  the  American  public,  and  greeted  with 
that  pride  and  elevation  of  feeling,  which  a  great  national  ac- 
quisition of  such  a  character  is  calculated  to  inspire. 
With  due  consideration, 

CHARLES  G.  HAINES. 
Mr.  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft. 


ANSWER. 

New- York,  Oct.  5th,  1819. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  your  communication  of  the  4th  inst.  I  sub« 
mit  the  subjoined  remarks  on  the  following  questions : — 

I.  "  To  what  extent  are  the  lead,  and  other  mines,  worked 
in  our  western  country,  either  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, or  by  individuals  V 

In  the  extensive  region  to  which  this  inquiry  has  allusion, 
are  found  numerous  ores,  salts,  ochres,  and  other  minerals ; 
and  the  catalogue  is  daily  increasing,  by  the  discovery  of  new 
substances,  which  promise  to  become  important  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  western  country ;  but  the  only  mines  worked 
are  those  of  lead,  iron,  and  coal. 

The  lead  mines  are  situated  in  Missouri  Territory,  (for- 
merly Upper  Louisiana,)  and  extend  on  the  western  bank  of 
the  Mississippi,  for  a  distance  of  about  one  hundred  miles,  by 
forty  in  width,  comprising  the  present  counties  of  Washington, 
St.  Genevieve,  Jefferson,  and  Madison.  The  first  lead 
ore  was  discovered  by  De  Lochon,  La  Motte,  and  others. 
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acting  under  the  authority  of  the  Company  of  the  West,  as  early 
as  1720.  Since  which  period,  the  number  of  mines  has  been 
annually  increasing  by  new  discoveries,  under  the  jurisdiction 
which  has  been  successively  exercised  over  that  country,  by 
France,  Spain,  and  the  United  States.  The  number  of  mines 
now  worked  is  forty-five :  thirty-nine  of  which  are  in  Wash- 
ington county,  three  in  St.  Genevieve,  one  in  Madison,  and 
two  in  Jefferson.  The  quantity  of  lead  annually  smelted  from 
the  crude  ore,  I  have  estimated  at  three  million  pounds,  and 
the  number  of  hands  to  whom  it  furnishes  employment,  at 
eleven  hundred.  A  considerable  proportion  of  these  are, 
however,  farmers,  who  only  turn  their  attention  to  mining  a 
part  of  the  year,  when  their  farms  do  not  require  their  labour ; 
the  residue  are  professed  smelters  and  miners,  including 
black-smiths,  and  others,  whose  services  are  constantly  re- 
quired. The  price  of  lead  at  the  mines  is  now  four  dollar* 
joer  civt.  It  is  worth  four  dollars  and  fifty  cents  on  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi,  at  Genevieve  and  Herculaneum,  and  is 
quoted  at  seven  dollars  in  Philadelphia. — The  ore  exclusively 
worked  is  the  common  galena,  or  sulphuret  of  lead,  with  a 
broad  glittering  grain.  It  is  found  in  detached  pieces  and 
beds  in  red  clay,  and  in  veins  in  limestone  rock,  accom- 
panied by  sulphate  of  barytes,  calcareous  spar,  blende,  quartz, 
and  pyrites.  It  melts  easily,  yielding  in  the  large  way,  from 
sixty  to  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  pure  metal.  By  chymical 
analysis  I  procured  eighty-two  per  cent,  of  metallic  lead,  from 
a  specimen  of  common  ore  at  Mine  au  Breton.  The  residue 
is  chiefly  sulphur,  with  a  little  carbonate  of  lime  and  silex. 
It  contains  no  silver,  at  least  none  which  can  be  detected  by 
the  usual  tests. 

All  the  lead  smelted  at  these  mines,  is  transported  in  carts 
and  wagons  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  deposited 
for  shipment  at  Herculaneum,  or  St.  Genevieve.  The  dif- 
ferent mines  are  situated  at  various  distances,  from  thirty  to 
forty-five  miles  in  the  interior  ;  and  the  cost  of  transportation 
may  be  averaged  at  seventy-five  cents  per  cwt.  In  summer 
when  the  roads  are  in  good  order,  it  may  be  procured  at  fifty 
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cents ;  but  in  the  spring  and  fall  when  the  roads  are  cut  up, 
it  will  cost  one  dollar.  The  transportation  from  Hercula- 
neum  and  St.  Genevieve,  to  New  Orleans,  may  now  be  pro- 
cured at  seventy  cents  per  cwt.  This  is  less  than  the  sum 
paid,  previous  to  the  introduction  of  steam-boats  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  its  tributary  streams. — Hence  it  costs  more  to 
convey  a  hundred  weight  of  lead  forty  miles  by  land,  in 
wagons  and  carts,  than  to  transport  the  same,  one  thousand 
miles  (the  distance  from  Herculaneum  to  New  Orleans.)  by 
steam-boats.  An  improvement  of  the  streams  of  the  mine 
country,  so  as  to  render  them  navigable  at  all  seasons  for  keel 
boats  and  barges,  is  therefore  a  subject  of  the  first  moment. 
The  Marameg  river,  a  stream  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
miles  in  length,  and  a  hundred  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  which 
enters  the  Mississippi  eighteen  miles  below  St.  Louis,  draws 
its  waters  from  the  mining  counties  of  Washington,  Jefferson, 
St.  Genevieve,  and  the  unincorporated  wilderness  on  the 
southeast,  and  the  fertile  counties  of  Franklin  and  St.  Louis 
on  the  northwest,  and  its  southeastern  tributaries  meander 
throughout  the  mine  tract.  The  principal  of  these  are  Grand 
River,  and  Mineral  Fork,  which  are  navigable  in  spring  and 
fall  for  keel  boats  of  a  small  size,  and  might,  I  believe,  be 
rendered  so  throughout  the  year,  at  an  inconsiderable  expense. 

The  lead  mines  are  exclusively  worked  by  individuals, 
either  under  the  authority  of  leases,  obtained  from  the  United 
States  for  a  limited  time  ;  on  lands  which  were  granted  by 
the  French  or  Spanish,  and  the  titles  to  which,  have  been 
subsequently  confirmed  by  the  United  States;  or  on  uncon- 
firmed lands  ;  or  in  violation  of  existing  laws. 

There  are  few  sections  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
which  are  not  characterized  by  iron  and  coal.  Iron  ore  is 
abundant  on  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries,  particularly  on  the 
Alleghany,  Monongahela,  and  Muskingum.  It  is  worked  at 
several  foundries  in  the  counties  of  Fayette,  Armstrong,  and 
Alleghany,  in  Pennsylvania.  The  most  noted  furnaces  are  at 
Brownsville,  from  which  the  extensive  foundries  at  Pitts- 
burgh are  chiefly  supplied  with  pig  iron.     It  is  also  worked 
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>it  Zanesville,  on  the  Muskingum,  and  on  Brush  Creek,  in 
Ohio  ;  and  a  foundry  at  Cincinnati,  and  another  at  Louisville, 
in  Kentucky,  are  supplied  with  pig  iron  from  the  latter  place. 
The  ore  is  chiefly  of  that  kind  called  the  argillaceous  oxide, 
and  produces  iron  which  is  well  adapted  for  steam-engine  ma- 
chinery, and  for  hollow  ware, 

Stone  coal,  of  an  excellent  quality,  is  abundant  at  Pitts- 
burgh, where  it  is  largely  consumed  in  iron  foundries,  glass 
furnaces,  and  other  manufactories,  and  also  in  private  dwell- 
ings. The  most  extensive  pits  or  galleries  are  situated  im- 
mediately opposite  the  city,  on  Coal  Hill,  where  it  has  been 
pursued  eight  or  nine  hundred  yards  into  the  hill.  It  is  found 
breaking  out  on  the  banks  of  the  Alleghany  at  several  places, 
at  and  near  Kittanning,  where  beds  of  it  have  been  opened, 
and  I  have  even  observed  traces  of  it  in  the  vicinity  of  Olean, 
near  the  head  of  Genessee  River,  in  the  state  of  New-York. 
On  the  Monongahela  it  extends  by  Williamsport,  Browns- 
ville, and  Greensburgh,  to  the  vicinity  of  Morgantown  in 
Virginia ;  and  such  is  the  abundance  of  this  mineral,  and  the 
uniformity  and  regularity  which  the  geological  structure  of 
this  part  of  the  country  presents,  that  there  is  no  considera- 
ble section  of  it,  within  a  circle  of  two  hundred  miles  in 
diameter  around  Pittsburgh,  which  does  not  afford  beds  of 
good  inflammable  coal.  Pursuing  the  Ohio  down  from  Pitts- 
burgh, it  is  successively  worked  at  Wellsburgh,  Wheeling, 
Galliopolis,  and  Maysville.  In  Illinois,  on  Great  Muddy  ri- 
ver, and  at  Alton ;  in  Missouri,  at  Florissant,  and  on  Osage 
river ;  and  in  Arkansas,  on  the  Washitta  river,  this  valuable 
mineral  has  also  been  found. 

II.  "  What  mines  have  been  discovered  V9 

Y.  "  Where  are  the  most  valuable  mines  to  be  found  in  the 
western  country?' 

The  reply  to  these  inquiries  has  been,  in  part,  anticipated 
by  the  preceding  details.  Lead  and  other  mines  are,  how- 
ever, found  in  several  other  sections  of  the  western  country. 
An  extensive  body  of  lead  ore  is  found  near  Prairie  du  Chien 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  about  five  hundred  miles 
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above  St.  Louis.  The  ore  is  in  the  state  of  a  sulphuret,  is 
easily  reduced,  and  yields  about  sixty-two  and  a  half  per  cent, 
of  metal.  These  mines  are  worked  in  an  imperfect  manner 
by  the  savages,  the  Sacs,  and  Foxes,  the  original  owners  of 
the  soil ;  and  considerable  quantities  are  annually  brought 
down  to  St.  Louis  by  the  northwest  traders.  Lead  ore  is 
also  found  on  the  river  Desmoines  of  the  Mississippi,  where 
it  was  formerly  worked  by  the  French — on  the  Osage,  Gas- 
conade, and  Mine  river  of  the  Missouri ;  on  the  White  river, 
and  its  tributaries ;  on  St.  Francis ;  and  on  the  Arkansas, 
where  it  is  combined  with  a  small  proportion  of  silver.  It  is 
also  found  at  Cave-in-Rock,  Gallatin  county,  Illinois,  accom- 
panied by  fluor  spar ;  at  Drennon's  Lick,  and  Millersburgh,  in 
Kentucky ;  and  on  New  River,  at  Austinville  in  Wythe  county, 
Virginia.  At  the  latter  place  it  has  been  worked  without  in- 
terruption for  nearly  fifty  years,  and  the  mines  still  continue 
to  be  wrought.  The  ore  is  galena,  accompanied  by  the  car- 
bonate of  lead,  and  the  earthy  oxide  of  lead,  the  latter  of 
which  is  worked  in  the  large  way,  as  is  said,  to  a  profit. 

Zinc  is  found  in  Washington  county,  Missouri,  in  consider- 
able quantities ;  but  only  in  the  state  of  a  sulphuret. 

Copper  has  been  found  in  small  masses,  in  a  metallic  state, 
on  Great  Muddy  River,  and  at  Harrisonville,  Monroe  county, 
Illinois.  A  grant  of  land  made  to  P.  F.  Renault,  in  1723,  at 
Old  Peoria,  on  the  Illinois  river,  specifies  the  existence  of  a 
copper  mine  upon  it ;  but  the  most  remarkable  bodies  of  cop- 
per which  the  globe  affords,  are  stated  to  exist  on  the  western 
shores  of  Lake  Superior,  and  on  the  Upper  Mississippi. 
It  is  found  in  the  metallic  state,  but  accompanied  also,  as  is 
said,  by  the  sulphuret  and  carbonate  of  copper.  The  ores 
stretch  over  a  very  extensive  region,  and  have  been  traced  as 
low  as  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  There  is,  indeed,  reason 
to  believe,  that  copper  is  disseminated  from  the  west  bank  of 
Great  Muddy  River,  in  Illinois,  in  a  northwest  direction  to 
the  western  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  as  all  the  streams,  so  far 
as  observed,  which  flow  either  north  or  south  at  right  angles 
vith  such  a  line,  afford  traces  of  copper.      Thus  the  Kas- 
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Kaskia,  the  Illinois,  and  its  tributaries,  the  St.  Peter,  Ouis- 
consin,  and  southern  forks  of  the  Wabash  and  Miami,  all  fur- 
nish specimens  of  copper,  as  well  as  lead,  zinc,  and  iron. 
An  attempt  was  made  by  President  Adams  to  explore  the 
copper  mines  of  the  northwest ;  but  I  know  not  what  success 
attended  the  undertaking.  Considering  the  certainty  with 
which  all  travellers,  since  the  days  of  Carver,  have  spoken 
of  the  existence  of  these  mines,  with  the  daily  concurrent 
testimony  of  traders  from  that  quarter,  and  their  great  im- 
portance in  a  national  point  of  view,  it  is  matter  of  surprise 
that  they  have  been  so  long  neglected.  Is  not  the  present 
an  auspicious  time  for  authorizing  a  mission  into  that  quarter 
for  the  purpose  of  exploring  its  physical  geography? 

Iron  is  a  mineral  common  to  all  parts  of  the  western  coun- 
try. One  of  its  most  remarkable  localities  is  the  head  of  the 
river  St.  Francis,  in  Missouri  territory,  where  it  extends 
through  a  considerable  part  of  Madison  and  Washington  coun- 
ties. The  most  noted  body  is  called  the  Iron  Mountain. 
which  is  situated  about  forty  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
in  Bellevieu,  Washington  county.  The  ore  is  here  found  in 
immense  masses,  and  forms  the  southern  extremity  of  a  lofty 
ridge  of  hills,  which  consists  chiefly  of  red  granite,  but  ter- 
minates in  a  rich  alluvial  plain,  in  a  mass  of  solid  ore.  It  is 
chiefly  the  micaceous  oxide,  accompanied  by  the  red  oxide, 
and  by  iron  glance.  It  melts  very  easily,  producing  a  soft 
malleable  iron. 

Coal  is  not  less  common,  and  may  be  considered  among 
those  extensive  mineral  formations,  which  stretch  in  so  re- 
markable a  manner  throughout  the  vast  basin,  included  be- 
tween the  Alleghany  and  Rocky  mountains.  Salt  and  gyp- 
sum may  also  be  referred  to  the  same  great  geological  forma- 
tions, as  they  are  to  be  traced,  accompanying  each  other, 
from  the  western  section  of  New- York,  to  the  south  banks  of 
the  Arkansas,  where  immense  quantities  of  salt  and  of  gypsum 
exist.  Clay,  flint,  ochre  of  various  kinds,  saltpetre,  alum, 
reddle,  soapstone,  plumbago,  oil  stone,  marble,  Kthomargre. 
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&c.  may  be  enumerated  among  the  useful  minerals  of  less 
importance,  which  characterize  that  region. 

3.  "To  what  extent  and  advantage  do  you  think  the  mines 
might  be  worked,  under  proper  management  and  superin- 
tendence 1" 

4.  "  Are  the  laws  of  Congress,  which  have  been  passed  in 
relation  to  our  lead  mines,  salutary  in  their  operation?" 

I  have  stated  the  amount  of  lead  annually  produced  by  the 
Missouri  mines,  at  three  millions  of  pounds,  and  which,  on 
reflection,  I  think  is  sufficiently  high.  But  there  are  nume- 
rous difficulties  opposed  to  the  successful  progress  of  mining 
in  that  country,  by  the  removal  of  which,  the  amount  would 
be  greatly  augmented.  Some  of  these  difficulties  arise  from 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  business,  from  a  want  of  skill,  or  of 
mining  capital  in  those  by  whom  mining  operations  are  con- 
ducted ;  but  by  far  the  greatest  obstacle  results  from  the 
want  of  a  systematic  organization  of  the  mining  interest  by 
the  United  States,  or  from  defects  in  existing  laws  on  the 
subject. 

Immediately  after  the  occupation  of  Louisiana  by  the 
United  States,  inquiry  was  made  into  the  situation  and  extent 
of  the  mines,  and  a  law  was  passed,  reserving  all  mines  dis- 
covered on  the  public  lands,  and  authorizing  the  territorial 
executive,  for  the  time  being,  to  lease  out  such  mines  for  a 
period  of  three  years.  A  radical  defect  in  this  law  appears 
always  to  have  been,  that  there  was  not,  at  the  same  time, 
authorized  the  appointment  of  a  specific  agent  for  the  general 
management  and  superintendence  of  mines.  Such  an  officer 
has  long  been  called  for,  not  less  by  the  public  interest,  than 
by  the  intelligent  inhabitants  of  the  western  country,  who 
feel  how  nearly  a  proper  developement  of  its  mineral  wealth 
is  connected  with  their  individual  prosperity  and  national  in- 
dependence. The  superintendent  should  reside  in  the  mine 
country,  and  such  a  salary  should  be  attached  to  the  office  as 
to  induce  a  man  of  science  to  accept  the  post.  His  duty 
should  be  to  report  annually  to  Congress  on  the  state  of  the 
mines — their  produce — new  discoveries,  and  proposed  altera- 
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tions  in  existing  laws.  He  should  lease  out,  and  receive 
rents  for  the  public  mines — prevent  the  destruction  of  timber 
on  mineral  lands,  and  the  working  of  mines  without  authori- 
ty ;  and  should  be  charged  with  the  investigation  of  the 
physical  and  geographical  mineralogy  of  the  country.  At 
present,  the  most  flagrant  violations  of  the  laws  are  practised 
— mines  are  worked  without  leases — wood  is  destroyed  on 
lands  which  are  only  valuable  lor  the  wood,  and  the  lead  ore 
they  contain  ;  and  the  government  derive  but  a  small  revenue 
from  those  celebrated  mines,  which,  whether  we  consider 
their  vast  extent,  the  richness  of  the  ore,  or  the  quantity  of 
metal  they  are  capable  of  annually  producing,  are  unparalleled 
by  any  other  mineral  district  in  the  world. 

There  is  another  feature  in  the  exibting  law,  which  is  not 
beneficial  in  its  operation.  It  is  that  clause  restricting  the 
term  of  leases  to  three  years.  To  embark  in  mining  opera- 
tions with  profit,  it  is  necessary  to  sink  shafts  and  galleries, 
build  engines,  and  erect  other  necessary  works,  which  are, 
in  some  degree,  permanent  in  their  nature,  and  require  much 
time  and  expense  in  their  completion.  A  considerable  part 
of  the  period  must,  therefore,  elapse  before  the  mine  can  be 
put  in  a  state  for  working,  and  no  sooner  is  that  done,  and  it 
begins  to  afford  profits,  and  promises  a  reward  lor  the  ex- 
pense incurred,  but  the  expiration  of  the  lease  throws  all 
these  works  into  the  hands  of  some  new  adventurer,  or  more 
successful  applicant.  This  prevents  many  from  engaging  in 
mining  on  the  public  lands,  and  especially  those  who  would 
be  best  able  to  prosecute  the  business ;  and  of  the  number 
who  take  leases,  a  great  proportion  continue  to  pursue  the 
desultory  method  of  mining  in  alluvial  ground,  introduced  at 
an  early  period  by  the  French,  but  which  is  attended  with 
very  great  uncertainty. 

Improvements  remain  also  to  be  introduced  in  regard  to 
the  processes  of  mining,  the  furnaces  employed,  and  the  me- 
thod of  raising  the  ore.  Inseparable  from  this  subject  is  the 
distribution  of  more  enlarged  practical  and  scientific  views 
of  mining  and  minerals  generally,  which  might  in  a  great 
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degree  be  effected  by  the  dissemination  of  practical  treatises 
on  the  subject ;  or  by  the  employment  of  skilful  miners  from 
Europe. 

When  such  improvements  shall  be  effected,  and  others  to 
which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  advert — when  miners  are 
properly  secured  in  the  object  of  their  pursuit,  either  by  per- 
manent purchases  from  government,  or  by  leases  for  a  long 
period  of  years — and  when  the  facilities  to  transportation 
which  that  country  is  destined  to  afford,  by  the  improved  navi- 
gation of  its  streams,  and  by  the  introduction  of  permanent 
turnpikes,  roads,  and  bridges,  there  is  reason  to  conclude 
that  the  annual  aggregate  amount  of  lead  produced  will  far 
surpass  the  proceeds  of  those  mines  under  the  present  ar- 
rangement, and,  indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  ex- 
tent to  which  it  may  be  carried.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  moderate 
estimate  to  say,  that  they  are  capable  of  being  made  to 
yield,  by  a  judicious  management,  six  millions  of  pounds  of 
lead  per  annum,  and  that  they  will  furnish  employment  to 
three  thousand  hands. 

During  my  late  tour  throughout  the  western  country,  in- 
cluding nearly  a  year's  residence  in  the  interior  of  Missouri, 
I  devoted  much  time  to  this  interesting  subject,  and  have 
been  enabled  to  collect  a  body  of  facts  on  the  physical  re- 
sources and  character  of  that  country,  and  particularly  of  its 
mines  and  minerals,  which  it  is  my  design  to  lay  before  the 
public.  I  must,  therefore,  refer  you  to  this  work,  which  is 
now  in  press,  for  further  details  on  this  subject,  and  in  the 
mean  time,  I  beg  your  indulgent  perusal  of  this  hasty  out- 
line. 

With  respect, 

Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

HENRY  R.  SCHOOLCRAFT. 

Charles  G.  Haines,  Esq. 
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GEN.  WAYNE'S  OFFICIAL  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF 
PKESQUE  ISLE. 

Head  Quarters,  Grand  Glaize,  23th  Aug.  1794. 

Sir, — It  is  with  infinite  pleasure  that  I  now  announce  to 
you,  the  brilliant  success  of  the  Federal  army,  under  my  com- 
mand, in  a  general  action  with  the  combined  force  of  the 
hostile  Indians,  and  a  considerable  number  of  the  volunteers 
and  militia  of  Detroit,  on  the  20th  instant,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Miami,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  British  post  and  garrison  at 
the  foot  of  the  rapids. 

The  army  advanced  from  this  place  on  the  15th,  and  ar- 
rived at  Roche  de  Bout  on  the  ISth, — the  19th  we  were  em- 
ployed in  making  a  temporary  fort,  for  the  reception  of  our 
stores  and  baggage,  and  in  reconnoitering  the  position  of  the 
enemy,  who  were  encamped  behind  a  thick  brushy  wood  and 
the  British  fort.  At  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  20th, 
the  army  again  advanced  in  columns  agreeably  to  the  standing 
order  of  march,  the  legion  on  the  right,  its  flank  covered  by 
the  Miami,  one  brigade  of  mounted  volunteers  on  the  left 
under  Brig.  Gen.  Todd,  and  the  other  in  the  rear  under  Brig;. 
Gen.  Barbee.  A  select  battalion  of  mounted  volunteers 
moved  in  front  of  the  legion,  commanded  by  Maj.  Price,  who 
was  directed  to  keep  sufficiently  advanced,  so  as  to  give 
timely  notice  for  the  troops  to  form  in  case  of  action,  it  being 
yet  undetermined  whether  the  Indians  would  decide  for  peace 
or  war.  After  advancing  about  eight  miles,  Maj.  Price's 
corps  received  so  severe  a  fire  from  the  enemy,  who  were 
secreted  in  the  woods  and  high  grass,  as  to  compel  them  to 
retreat.  The  legion  was  immediately  formed  in  two  lines, 
principally  in  a  close  thick  wood,  which  extended  for  miles 
on  our  left,  and  for  a  very  considerable  distance  in  front,  the 
ground  being  covered  with  old  fallen  timber,  probably  occa- 
sioned by  a  tornado,  which  rendered  it  impracticable  for  the 
iiavalrv  to  act  with  effect,  and  afforded  the  enemv  the  caost 
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favourable  covert  for  their  mode  of  warfare.  The  savages 
were  formed  in  three  lines,  within  supporting  distance  of  each 
other,  and  extending  for  near  two  miles  at  right  angles  with 
the  river.  I  soon  discovered  from  the  weight  of  their  fire 
and  extent  of  their  lines,  that  the  enemy  were  in  full  force  in 
front,  in  possession  of  their  favourite  ground,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  turn  our  left  flank.  I  therefore  gave  orders  for  the 
second  line  to  advance  and  support  the  first,  and  directed 
Maj.  Gen.  Scott  to  gain  and  turn  the  right  flank  of  the  sava- 
ges, with  the  whole  of  the  mounted  volunteers,  by  a  circui- 
tous route,  at  the  same  time  I  ordered  the  front  line  to  advance 
and  charge  with  trailed  arms,  and  rouse  the  Indians  from  their 
coverts  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  when  up  to  deliver  a 
close  and  well-directed  fire  upon  their  backs,  followed  by  a 
brisk  charge  so  as  not  to  give  them  time  to  load  again. 

I  also  ordered  Capt.  Moss  Campbell,  who  commanded  the 
legionary  cavalry,  to  turn  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy  next  the 
river,  and  which  affoi  ded  a  favourable  field  for  that  corps  to 
act  in.  All  these  orders  were  obeyed  with  spirit  and  promp- 
titude, but  such  was  the  impetuosity  of  the  charge  by  the  first 
line  of  infantry,  that  the  Indians  and  Canadian  militia  and  vo- 
lunteers were  driven  from  all  their  coverts,  in  so  short  a  time, 
that  although  every  possible  exertion  was  used  by  the  second 
line  of  the  legion,  and  by  Gens.  Scott,  Todd,  and  Barbee,  of  the 
mounted  volunteers,  to  gain  their  proper  positions,  but  part  of 
each  could  get  up  in  season  to  participate  in  the  action,  the 
enemy  being  driven  in  the  course  of  one  hour  more  than  two 
miles  through  the  thick  woods  already  mentioned,  by  less 
than  one  half  of  their  number.  From  every  account  the 
enemy  amounted  to  two  thousand  combatants,  the  troops  ac- 
tually engaged  against  them  were  short  of  nine  hundred. 
This  hoard  of  savages  with  their  allies,  abandoned  themselves 
to  flight,  and  dispersed  with  terror  and  dismay,  leaving  our 
victorious  army  in  full  and  quiet  possession  of  the  field  of 
battle,  which  terminated  under  the  influence  of  the  guns  of  the 
British  garrison,  as  you  will  observe  by  the  enclosed  corres- 
pondence, between  Major  Campbell,  the  commandant,  and 
myself  upon  the  occasion. 
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The  bravery  and  conduct  of  every  officer  belonging  to  the 
army,  from  the  generals  down  to  the  ensigns,  merit  my  highest 
approbation.  There  were  however  some  whose  rank  and 
situation  placed  their  conduct  in  a  very  conspicuous  point  of 
view,  and  which  I  observed  with  pleasure,  and  the  most  livety 
gratitude,  among  whom  I  must  beg  leave  to  mention  Brig, 
Gen.  Wilkinson  and  Col.  Hamtramck,  the  commandants  of 
the  right  and  left  wings  of  the  legion,  whose  brave  example 
inspired  the  troops.  To  these  I  must  add  the  names  of  my 
faithful  and  gallant  aids-de-camp,  Captains  De  Butt  and  Tff 
Lewis,  and  Lieut.  Harrison,  with  the  Adjt.  Gen.  Major  Mills? 
who  rendered  the  most  essential  services  by  communicating 
my  orders  in  every  direction,  and  by  their  conduct  and  bravery 
exciting  the  troops  to  press  for  victory.  Lieut.  Covington, 
upon  whom  the  command  of  the  cavalry  now  devolved,  cut 
down  two  savages  with  his  own  hand, — Lieut.  Webb  one,  in 
turning  the  left  flank. 

The  woundsreceived  by  Capts.  Slough  and  Prior,  and  Lieut. 
Campbell  Smith,  (an  extra  aid  to  Gen.  Wilkinson,)  of  the  le- 
gionary infantry,  and  Capt.  Yan  Rensselaer  of  the  dragoons, 
Capt.  Rawlins,  Lieut.  M'Kenney,  and  Ensign  Duncan  of 
the  mounted  volunteers,  bear  honourable  testimony  of  their 
bravery  and  conduct. 

Captains  H.  Lewis  and  Brock,  with  their  companies,  had 
to  sustain  an  unequal  fire  for  some  time,  which  they  supported 
with  fortitude  ;  in  fact  every  officer  and  soldier  who  had  an 
opportunity  to  come  into  action,  displayed  that  true  bravery 
which  will  always  ensure  success ;  and  here  permit  me  to 
mention,  that  I  never  discovered  more  true  spirit  and  anxiety 
for  action,  than  appeared  to  pervade  the  whole  of  the  mounted 
volunteers,  and  I  am  well  persuaded  that  had  the  enemy 
maintained  their  favourite  ground  for  one  half  hour  longer, 
they  would  have  most  severely  felt  the  prowess  of  that  corps, 

But  while  I  pay  this  just  tribute  to  the  living,  I  must  not 
neglect  the  gallant  dead,  among  whom  we  have  to  lament  the 
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death  of  those  worthy  and  brave  officers,  Capt.  Moss  Camp- 
bell of  the  dragoons,  and  Lieut.  Fowles,ofthe  light  infantry  of 
the  legion,  who  fell  in  the  first  charge.  Enclosed  is  a  parti- 
cular return  of  the  killed  and  wounded  ;  the  loss  of  the  enemy 
was  more  than  double  that  of  the  Federal  army ;  the 
woods  were  strewed  for  a  considerable  distance  with  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  Indians,  and  their  white  auxiliaries,  the  latter 
armed  with  British  muskets  and  bayonets. 

We  remained  three  days  and  nights  on  the  banks  of  the 
Miami,  in  front  of  the  field  of  battle,  during  which  time  all 
the  houses  and  cornfields  were  consumed  and  destroyed,  for 
a  considerable  distance  both  above  and  below  fort  Maumee, 
as  well  as  within  pistol  shot  of  that  garrison,  who  were  com- 
pelled to  remain  tacit  spectators  of  this  general  devastation 
and  conflagration,  among  which  were  the  houses,  stores,  and 
property  of  Col.  M'Kee,  the  British  Indian  Agent,  and  prin- 
cipal stimulator  of  the  war  now  existing  between  the  United 
States  and  the  savages. 

The  army  returned  to  this  place  on  the  27th  by  easy 
marches,  laying  waste  the  villages  and  cornfields  for  about 
fifty  miles  on  each  side  of  the  Miami ;  there  remains  yet  a 
number  of  villages,  and  a  great  quantity  of  corn  to  be  con- 
sumed or  destroyed  upon  the  Au  Glaize  and  the  Miami  above 
this  place,  which  will  be  effected  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

In  the  interim  we  shall  improve  fort  Defiance,  and  as  soon 
as  the  escort  returns  with  the  necessary  supplies  from  Green- 
ville and  fort  Recovery,  the  army  will  proceed  to  the  Miami 
villages,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  object  of  the  campaign. 
It  is,  however,  not  improbable  that  the  enemy  may  make  one 
desperate  effort  against  the  army,  as  it  is  said  that  a  reinforce- 
ment was  hourly  expected  at  fort  Miami,  from  Niagara,  as 
well  as  numerous  tribes  of  Indians  living  on  the  margins  and 
islands  of  the  lakes.  This  is  a  business  rather  to  be  wished  for 
than  dreaded,  while  the  army  remains  in  force,  their  numbers 
will  only  tend  to  confuse  the  savages,  and  the  victory  will  be 
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the  more  complete  and  decisive,  and  which  may  eventually 
ensure  a  permanent  and  happy  peace. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 
Your  obedient 

And  very  humble  servant, 
(Signed.)        ANTHONY  WAYNE. 

Killed  33.     Wounded  100.     Died  of  wounds  at  the  date  of 
the  above  letter  11. 


TaJhe  Secretary  of  War. 


THE  END. 
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